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INDIAN 


WE English are essentially an un- 


sympathetic people. We are great 
travellers, and every nook and 
corner of the habitable globe is 
known to us, from Paris to Discoe ; 
and yet, though we know so much 
of other countries, we know very 
little of other nations. We are 
admirable colonists. We make 
ourselves at home in strange coun- 
tries with a supreme disregard for 
strange peoples. When we estab- 
lish ourselves in any country 
already thickly inhabited, we hold 
aloof from the natives, but we 
have always preferred to take up 
our abode in a place which has 
few or no inhabitants, such as 
Australia, New Zealand, or Canada. 
There are thousands of English- 
men who are as familiar with the 
geography of Switzerland as any 
of the native guides in the little 
Republic, and who could give the 
most reliable information, at a 
moment’s notice, with regard to all 
the principal ‘‘ peaks, passes, and 
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glaciers ;” yet scarcely one in @ 


thousand of them could tell you 
anything at all about the Swiss 
nation, their sympathies and anti- 
pathies, their home life, their 
politics, or their government. 
Most Englishmen know Paris 
more or less; many of them are 
far better acquainted with every 
object of material interest there 
than the average Parisian, and yet 
few care even to speak French well 
enough to converse with the people 
among whom they take their plea- 
sure; and although Paris is but 
nine hours’ journey from London, 
and the Zimes and the leading 


' English papers have accurate daily 


reports of all that passes in the 
neighbouring capital, very few 
Englishmen know or care anything 
about French life or French society 
—or, except as far as they affect 
ourselves, of French politics. 
Thus, although from our energy, 
our self-reliance, our courage, our 
high spirit, and our power of 
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adapting ourselves, physically and 
morally, to every variety of circum- 
stance and every variety of climate, 
we English are the best colonists 
in the world, yet our want of sym- 
pathy prevents us from being 
satisfactory rulers over other 
nations. Nothing could have been 
more successful than our colonisa- 
tion of North America, until it 
became a nation, and our hard 
and utterly unsympathetic conduct 
lost for us the most splendid 
colony in the world. Nothing 
could be more successful than our 
colonisation of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada, and as our 
rulers are wiser than they were a 
century ago, we have not yet lost 
those possessions. But Ireland 
and India are not colonies, and 
our position there has always been 
very different. 

In both countries our Govern- 
ment has been carried on without 
sympathy for the children of the 
soil ; and we have only been more 
successful in India than in Ireland 
because no political considerations 
have prevented our representatives 
in the East from maintaining our 
position as conquerors by unhesi- 
tating and well-timed severity. 
The English government of Ireland 
has usually been characterised by 
almost every fault which it is possi- 
ble for aGovernment to possess, but 
its greatest fault is that it has been 
asham. Had England from the 
first governed Ireland according to 
Irish ideas; allowed her trade to 
develope in its own way ; had she 
not saddled the sister country with 
English institutions for which she 
was entirely unfit, and English 
laws which she did not understand, 
Ireland would have flourished in 
her own way. Had England from 
the first governed Ireland accord- 
ing to English ideas, protected the 
Ulster and Munster colonists, 
quartered troops all over the 
country, supported the executive, 
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eradicated Popery, promptly sup- 
ee outrage, carried out the 
aw, and governed the country 
autocratically from Whitehall, Ire- 
land would long ago have been a 
peaceable and flourishing dis- 
trict of England. But England 
alternately pretended to adopt both 
of these courses, and never 
honestly carried out either. We 
all know the result. 

But in India, up to the present 
time at least, the English Govern- 
ment has had the merit of pretend- 
ing nothing. India was aconquered 
country, and was treated as such. 
The natives were allowed no power 
whatsoever. A few Englishmen 
were given unlimited power. It was 
a government of fearand not of love. 
But there was no pretence of love. 
The natives knew what to expect. 
They resigned themselves to the 
situation. If an individual gave 
any trouble, he was hanged. Ifa 
province shewed symptoms of dis- 
affection, it was annexed. 

In Ireland a rebel is called a 
patriot, and if after the commis- 
sion of any heinous crime, under 
the protection of this title, a jury 
can be found to convict him, the 
utmost sympathy and solicitude are 
evinced for his comfort in prison, 
until political agitation releases 
him—to become not only a patriot 
but a martyr. 

In India a rebel is called a rebel, 
and after a brief inquiry before an 
English officer, he is blown from 
the mouth of a gun, by which— 
according to the religious belief of 
his fellows—he is not only sum- 
marily removed from this world, 
but doomed to eternal perdition 
in the next. We have about 
five millions of people to rule in 
Ireland: we have between two and 
three hundred millions in India. 
Yet noone can say that India is 
not far more easily governed; and 
while night after night of session 
after session of Parliament are 
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devoted to the hearing and 
redress of Irish ‘ grievances,” 
the affairs of India can scarcely 


induce forty members to lis-. 


ten to a brief statement and a 
briefer debate, for two or three 
hours on one nighta year. Of the 
more organised system adopted 
this Session of bringing Ivish 
grievances, or, at all events, those 
who deal in such wares, not only 
nightly but almost hourly before 
the House, we have nothing at 
present to say, beyond that the 
disproportionate amount of time 
devoted by the House to Irish 
business and Irish obstruction of 
business is no doubt one of the 
causes of the still more dispropor- 
tionate amount of time which Par- 
liament is able to devote to the 
consideration of Indian affairs. 
Until honourable members know a 
little more about India, this is not, 
perhaps, so much to be regretted 
as those who are interested in the 
welfare of the country are in the 
habit of considering. Meanwhile, 
English public opinion, or rather 
the opinions and writings, mostly 
speculative, of certain more or less 
distinguished Englishmen, is begin- 
ning to make itself felt in India. 
The Government is now in a 
transition stage. We only hope 
that the system of administration 
which may be adopted for the 
future may be as good as, even if it 
be different from, that which has 
so long prevailed. But it seems 
as if we could not let well alone. 
India has become too near England. 
Railways and telegraphs have 
brought the country within range 
of the doctrinaires and specu- 
lative politicians whose influence 
is already seen and felt in Indian 
administration. Happily the 
speculative politicians have al- 
ready got a good deal to do at 
home, and India, in spite of 
modern science, is still a very long 
way off. But the time way yet 
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come when India will be taken up 
as a political cry by one of the 
parties in England, and the 
administration of the country may 
be made the subject of party 
warfare. The benefits both to the 
natives and to the English in 
India will be much the same as 
those which accrued both to the 
Irish and to the English in Ireland 
during the eighteenth century! 

Meanwhile, in many ways we are 
forgetting or abandoning our old 
traditions inthe East. We are be- 
ginning to seek to govern India 
rather by Political Economy than by 
our experience and our knowledge 
of the country, and there has been 
a greater change in India in the 
twenty years which have elapsed 
since the Mutiny, than in the 
hundred years which separated 
that lamentable cataclysm from 
the battle of Plassey. Some of 
these changes we hope to indicate 
in the course of the present article. 
Many of them can only be seen or 
felt by those who lived in India 
before 1857, and are still living 
there or have but recently returned 
to England. 

One of’ the greatest as well as 
one of the most palpable, and on 
the whole one of the most easily 
described of these, is the change in 
the system of Nartve Epvcarion. 
There are many who think that 
undue prominence has been given 
to the subject of education of late 
years in England, and that it is 
of itself very far from being that 
panacea for all the vices and follies 
of humanity that its more ardent 
supporters contend. With these 
‘‘ old fashioned ”’ people we sym- 
pathise, if we do not entirely agree. 
But in India the case is very much 
stronger. The new system of 
education is not merely an increase, 
a growth, a development of an 
existing system, as is the case in 
this country ; it is a sudden, a 
violent, a radical change. Four 
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hundred years ago there was no 
general education in England. A 
hundred years later the system 
was not very different from what 
itis now. In 1877 we teach more 
boys, and we teach some of them 
more subjects than was done in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, but the 
general scope of education is much 
thesame. In India, four hundred 
years ago, and probably fourteen 
hundred years ago, the system and 
scope of education was the same as 
it was five-and-twenty years ago, 
while the system which we are now 
forcing upon the nation is as 
different as the military tactics of 
Count von Mcltke are from those 
of Hector or Agamemnon. 

We are spending millions a year 
upon this new fancy, and at the 
same time preaching and practising 
retrenchment in every department 
of the Public Works, and aban- 
doning or deferring the construc- 
tion of railways and canals, of 
roads and bridges, which can 
alone enrich and civilise the coun- 
try. India is a country of boundless 
resources, at present utterly wasted 
for want of development. For 
want of development, too, it is a 
very poor country, and its finances 
are no doubt in a critical, though 
not, we think, in an alarming con- 
dition. This being the state of 
things, the English rulers of the 
country say: Undertake no more 
public works, develope no longer 
the material resources of the coun- 
try, but Educate the masses! The 
people ask for bread, and we give 
them—not a stone; that might 
serve them to grind their parched 
corn, or stop a gap ina broken wall 
—but an English primer ! The sub- 
ject of famines istoo large to be dis- 
cussed en passant. We hope to 
devote an article to it in due time; 
but, meanwhile, what is the prin- 
cipal cause of Bengal famines? It 
is not want of grain. Itis want of 
roads. Drought, of course, produces 
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local scarcity, but local scarcity is 
not famine, and scarcity need not 
produce famine. Were Bengal as 
well supplied with the means of 
communication as England, the 
total failure of the harvest in Behar 
or Orissa would do no more than 
cause a slight rise in prices 
throughout the Presidency. Some 
people urge the construction of 
railways; others, with more rea- 
son, advocate an extensive system 
of canals, both for irrigation and 
transport. But Bengal has not 
even roads. The Permanent Settle- 
ment of the country which pro- 
duced the present Zemindaree sys- 
tem, is no doubt answerable for 
this, but still much could be 
done even without a change 
in the system of tenure, which 
might be considered too Radi- 
cal a proceeding, but which is 
one of the vexed questions of 
Indian politics which, like the 
Bengal famines, and Canal irriga- 
tions, we must reserve for future 
consideration. But roads are much 
too dull a subject for doctrinaires, 
and the influence of the British 
Government in India has been 
chiefly exerted in late years in 
Bengal in converting, by means of 
an incredibly expensive machinery, 
a certain number fer annum of the 
sons of Bengalee labourers and 
handicraftsmen—the most patient, 
and law-abiding, and meek of 
mankind—into those superficial, 
dogmatic, conceited, insolent scof- 
fers—the Bengalee Baboos. 

The terrible shock given to 
English sympathy with the natives. 
by the Mutiny, whose evil results 
upon the connection between 
European and Asiatic it is hard 
for anyone who has not witnessed 
it to realise; the improved means 
of communication between England 
and India; the new leave rules, 
under which Indian officials are 
always either in England or look- 
ing forward to going there, andcon- 
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sider the interval between each trip 
home as so much wasted time; and 
finally, the different class of men of 
whom the Civil Service is composed 
under the competitive system,—all 
these are the causes of our govern- 
ment and administration of India 
being carried on of late years en- 
tirely according to English and 
not at all according to native 
ideas. Even those who might wish 
to do otherwise do not know what 
native ideas are. The rule of 
John Company was sufficiently 
stern, it was sufficiently English 
and uncompromising; it invariably 
regarded its own interests first and 
those of the natives as quite 
secondary; it was furthermore 
quite as strong, and much more 
respected than the present rule, 
and yet it was carried on as much 
as possible according to native 
ideas. The Company’s servants 
spent their lives among the people 
they governed, mixed with them, 
knew them well both individually 
and collectively, respected their 
prejudices, and commanded their 
admiration as the admiration of 
Orientals is alone to be commanded, 
by a mild and just use of arbitrary 
power. Now-a-days, a young 
competition-wallah, imbued with 
the latest theories of legislation and 
political economy, and intent only 
on leading as completely English 
a life as he can until his first leave 
sees him once again “at home,” 
knows nothing and cares nothing 
about the people whom he is per- 
mitted to govern. He is in the 
hands of his native clerks and head 
translators, who represent or mis- 
represent every feeling and every 
incident of native life to their own 
profit. These subordinate native 
officials, known in India by the 
general term of the Omlah, form 
perhaps the most completely cor- 
rupt class in the world. Yet 
knowing this, the modern policy 
of the English Government is to 
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exalt the members of the Omilah, 
and some of the precious products 
of University education into judges 
and magistrates, with a view of 
acquiring popularity and governing 
‘‘ according to native ideas.” Aware 


_ of the want of sympathy between 


the English governor and the 
native governed which has sprung 
up, as we have explained, within 
the last quarter of a century, the 
modern rulers of India are 
creating or increasing a third 
class, which not only does not 
possess the confidence of either 
English or natives, but which 
oppresses the governed without a 
spark of loyalty to the governors. 
If anything can or could excite a 
general rising in India, it is the 
growth of power of this ‘‘ educated 
native’ class, which may one day 
drive the people into revolt by 
misgovernment and oppression, 
and whose members would them- 
selves be the first to turn against 
the English rule as soon as it 
appeared possible to do so with any 
chance of success. Now with 
regard to the power possessed at 
present by the Omlah, even where 
there is an English judge and 
magistrate, let us consider for 
a moment the constitution and 
practice of an Indian court of 
justice, which may not be fami- 
liar to many of our readers. The 
pleadings are written in Hindu- 
stani, the court language, and on 
the given day plaintiff and 
defendant appear before the 
magistrate with their witnesses. 
The evidence is taken down in 
writing by the Serishtadar, or 
Clerk of the Court, into whose 
hands all deeds and documents 
connected with the case are placed 
by the parties to be filed. The 
decision of the Court of First 
Instance is very rarely accepted as 
final by Indian litigants, as the law 
allows two or three appeals; and 
after some further writing of a 
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formal appeal, and a good deal of 
time spent in buying court fee 
stamps, lodging the appeal, and 
getting a date fixed for the new 
hearing by another Serishtaddr, the 
case is called on before the Appel- 
late Court. The Serishtaddr reads 
such papers, or extracts from 
papers on the file tothe judge— 
very few English judges can read 
Hindustani writing, and none 
ever do so—the appeal is accepted 
or dismissed according to the im- 

ression created in the mind of the 
judge, and the parties, the one 
jubilant, the other complaining, 
are thrust out of court to make 
way for fresh suitors, and to plana 
new appeal. The opportunities for 
injustice and extortion afforded by 
such a system as this need scarcely 
to be pointed out. The first 
writing and filing of the plaint, 
the writing and filing of the 
answer, the purchase and filing of 
the due amount of stamps and 
court fees, the fixing of a con- 
venient date, and as English 
officials in some parts of India are 
in the habit of ‘‘ marching” about 
their district and expect suitors to 
follow them, the fixing of an 
accessible place for the hearing, the 
summoning of the desired witnesses, 
the due examination of these 
witnesses when they attend, and 
the due recording of what they 
say when they are examined,—for 
all these things the favour of the 
Omlah must be purchased, both 
sides being equally compelled to 
contribute, unless one of the parties 
thinks it worth while to secure a 
favourable decision at a price 
which renders the liberality of the 
other superfluous, and virtually 
puts him “out of court.” But in 
the hearing of the appeal the 
power of the Omlah is even greater. 
As no new witnesses are examined, 
and the entire proceeding consists 
in the reading of the files of the 
ease, which are theoretically 
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supposed to be gone through, 
but of which in practice only 
as much is read as is 
agreeable to the Serishtaddr, the 
temptation is too strong for any 
man of this class to resist to 
read only such documents and 
parts of the evidence as tell in 
favour of the side whose suc- 
cess has brought him, or will bring 
him, substantial advantage. Docu- 
ments of importance frequently 
disappear altogether from the files, 
and a case is thus ‘‘ made safe” by 
one Serishtadér before it passes 
into the hands of a second, who 
might possibly take a less active 
interest in the result. It may be 
asked, Why do the suitors permit 
allthis? The question isintelligible 
enough for an Englishman. In 
India it would be considered ab- 
surd. In the first place, it is the 
custom, and custom in India is 
stronger than law; it isthe essence 
of religion, and it is the only thing 
that is even stronger than self- 
interest. In the second place, 
the suitor is afraid. The ordin- 
ary Indian is the timidest of 
mankind, and he would fear, 
and rightly, the vengeance of 
the Omilah; he would fear, and 
rightly, that their authority withthe 
court would not only shield it 
from blame but would probably turn 
upon him the indignation of the 
English judge, who, being usually 
an executive as well as a judicial 
officer, might, according to the 
native conception of a man in 
authority, remember their con- 
tumacy and punish them in some 
way on some future occasion. 

In the case of a native judge, 
matters are of course very much 
worse, for while the English offi- 
cial is always ready to do justice 
when he can, and commands the 
respect of the suitors even when 
they know that he has been hood- 
winked by the Omlah, the native 
judge has no other idea of his 
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office than that it gives him the 
power of favouring his friends, 
oppressing his enemies, and 
making money for himself. We 
are quite prepared to be told that 
we are making a ‘‘ most sweeping 
assertion against a large body of 
valuable public servants,” and 
much more in thesame virtuously 
indignant strain. To English 
ideas, indeed, the accusation may 
seem unjust on the face of it. But 
any one who really knows India 
knows that it is not an accusation 


at all. It is merely what every 
native knows, and would tell 
any one whom he did not 


suspect of being a personage 
to whom it would be danger- 
ous to speak the truth. It 
is in the air of native society. It 
is one of those things which loses 
force from being told, inasmuch as 
the merely mentioning it as it is 
in English does sound like an 
ungenerous accusation. To use 
language strong enough to convey 
any idea of the thing itself seems 
ever to the user an undue amount 
of blame for what is so thoroughly 
recognised and so little blamed in 
the country where it exists. To 
use weaker language leaves the 
ordinary hearer unconvinced of 
the existence of a state of things 
which he rightly judges would be 
subversive, not only of all law and 
order but of all society at home. 
And this leads us to speak of the 
capital difficulty in dealing with 
all Indian subjects, and that is 
the extraordinary and immense 
difference, not merely between 
Europe and Asia, but between the 
inhabitants of England and those 
whose civilisation is of all 
Oriental nations the most re- 
markable, and the most complex ; 
and whose peculiarities English- 
men, on account of their own very 
different peculiarities, are of all 
the nations of the world the 
least capable of understanding. 
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Nothing is more gratifying to the 
proper pride of an Englishman 
than to see the immense respect 
that every native has for the 
probity and justice of English 
officials, especially in the discharge 
of their judicial functions. Ina 
long and intimate experience of 
the country we only heard of two 
instances in which an English 
judge was reputed to be corrupt. 
In both instances there could be 
no reasonable doubt but that the 
report was well founded. This 
respect on the part of the natives 
is no fanciful feeling, nor is its 
existence learned from the incense 
daily offered by the natives at the 
offcial altar. We have learned it in 
the village and in the bazaar, in, 
the house and on the road, from 
hundreds who had nothing to hope 
and nothing to fear from our- 
selves, and from many whose cue 
it was to find fault with every- 
thing that related to a foreign and 
inimical Government. Nor are 
practical proofs wanting. The 
Indian Procedure Codes permit 
the transfer of cases set down for 
hearing before one judge or 
magistrate to the court of another. 
Asuperiorcourt, which hasa species 
of supervising power, can do this 
either mero motu, for theconvenience 
of business, or on application by 
either of the parties on good cause 
being shewn. Now, whenever the 
superior court shews any inclina- 
tion to listen to the application of 
suitors that cases may be trans- 
ferred from the courts of native 
judges to those of English 
officials, the higher court is 
flooded with petitions, and we 
know of an instance in which an 
English barrister who had ‘the 
ear of the court,” was making a 
large income merely by moving the 
superior court thus totransfercases. 
At length the tax upon his in- 
genuity to discover fresh grounds 
for repeated applications became 
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too great, the subordinate English 
officials remonstrated, and in spite 
of the high fees offered by suitors 
to the successful counsel to make 
fresh attempts he was compelled to 
discontinue a lucrative source of 
practice. If the Government choose 
to make native judges, said the 
higher court, we must not only 
give them something to do, but we 
must support their authority, and 
though, of course, we cannot 
expect them to do justice, we must 
look to set things right on appeal. 

It is, then, out of the very 
conscientiousness of Englishmen 
that one of the great evils of our 
rule in modern times arises. We 
are aware that we do not know 
the country—that we do not un- 
derstand the people ; but instead 
of setting to work to know and un- 
derstand them, we seek to associate 
with us in our Government those 
who do undoubtedly know and 
understand the country, but who 
are themselves too well known 
and understood by the people, and 
who do not possess their confidence. 
But we go further, and the evil is 
greater than this. With a view, 
according to our English ideas, of 
fitting certain natives for ruling 
over others and assisting us to 
administer the country, we think it 
expedient to educate them accord- 
ing to our English notions and so 
supply the place of Englishmen 
fitted to govern nativ es by 
acquaintance with native ideas, 
by natives supposed to be fitted to 
govern natives on behalf of 
Englishmen by being acquainted 
with English ideas. For many 
reasons “this inversion of the 
natural order of things does not 
and never can succeed. If we 
merely took natives whose position 
or reputation fitted them to hold a 
high place in their own country, 
and educated them, even acco rding 
to English notions, before investing 
them with authority, the evil would 
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not be so great. But we have not 
only imported English education 
into India. We have imported it 
with all its English incidents— 
incidents of ‘which many are far 
from satisfactory even in ‘England, 
and which are doubly and trebly 
absurd in India, where the English 
education itself is an exotic. No 
less an authority than Dr. Wiese, 
the Minister of Education in such 
an education-ridden country as 
Prussia, not only condemns, but 
ridicules the important part played 
by examinations in our English 
educational system. Yet examina- 
tions are becoming a part, not only 
of our educational, but even of our 
political system in India. The re- 
sults are manifold, and they are 
almost all unsatisfactory. One of the 
most apparent is that book learn- 
ing—which the mass of natives de- 
spise—has become the sole qualifi- 
cation for power and advancement; 
and birth, rank, wealth, position, 
family, bravery, loyalty, probity, 
and popularity, ali qualifications 
much more important for a ruler of 
men in the East than in Europe, 
areas nothing. Worse than this 
the higher class of natives will not 
attend our schools. They will not 
allow their sons to be publicly 
associated with low caste boys. And 
thus, though they may be highly 
intelligent and even well educated 
in their own way, they have not 
the special knowledge required to 
pass the English examinations, and 
are thus disqualified for office or 
advancement under the English 
Government. And thus it comes 
to pass that the sons of petty 
shop-keepers and even of men 
of the lowest castes become 
judges and magistrates, inspectors 
or overseers, and the people 
whom they oppress, and who 
heartily despise them, wonder at 
the Enylish system which can thus 
ut the beggar on horseback, and 
leave the natural rulers of the 
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people to waste their time and 
their substancein enforcedidleness, 
and to lead useless, and too often 
depraved lives. The condition of 
the higher'class in India is pecu- 
liarly unfortunate, and modern 
legislation tends to aggravate the 
hardships of their position. For- 
tunately the class is not very 
large. 

But the consequence of our 
new educational system is not 
merely to set the beggar on horse- 
back, to oppress the people, and to 
disgust the aristocracy. It has the 
further effect of creating a distinctly 
disaffected class, composed of those 
who, having studied in our schools 
and colleges for some years, have 
not attained a sufficient degree of 
knowledge to pass the required 
examinations, and of those who 
have the required qualifications 
but who do not succeed in obtain- 
ing Government employment. Al- 
though we are very far from 
having any sympathy with this 
class, it must be admitted that 
their position is very unfortunate. 
They cannot dig, and although to 
beg they are ‘not ashamed, they 
have learned to despise the state of 
life to which they were born, to 
despise their parents, their religion, 
their trade. Nor do they omit also 
heartily to despise the English 
Government, which has gone to the 
expense of educating them, and 
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which has unfitted them for any 
honest work. This class is of course 
increasing in numbers and clamour 
every day; and one of the conse- 
quences of this increase, is the 
inauguration of the new policy of 
putting natives into as many offices 
as possible which have hitherto 
been held by Englishmen, or 
at least by Europeans. To this 
there is clearly a limit. 

We have so far endeavoured very 
briefly to shew the nature of the 
social revolution which has been 
at work in India since the Queen’s 
Proclamation and the fall of the 
East India Company, and some of 
the results of the new forces that 
are at work in the country, notably 
that of the education and increased 
employment of the natives, and 
the introduction of the competitive 
system into the Civil Service. And 
in shewing the connection between 
these three innovations we have 
endeavoured, as far as possible in a 
few introductory words, to shew 
the true position of India in our 
own day. 

In future articles we propose to 
enter more fully into details, and 
though drawing rather upon ex- 
perience than statistics, to treat of 
many of the vexed questions of 
the day in India, which must very 
soon, even if they do not already, 
engage the attention of all thought- 
ful Englishmen. 


Unick Ratru Burke. 
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SAPPHO’S HYMN TO LOVE. 


Gay-throned Queen, unslayable Aphrodite, 

Guilement-wreathen child of old Zeus, I sue thee, 

Nor by cloy, nor gnawing of hungers quell thou, 
Lady, my passion ! 


But draw nigh,—if anywhile when thou haddest 

Readiness of ear for my cries thou wert called 

Oft, and leaving home where the Sire abideth, 
Camest by urging 


Hither thy gold car, when the swift sleek sparrows 

Bore thee whirled by flutter of plumy pinions 

Round the gloomy earth from the domes diviner, 
Through the mid ether. 


Sudden-swift as light was their entry ; thou then, 

Loosing happy smiles over face immortal, 

Wouldest ask wherein lay my hurt, and wherefore 
Thus I besought thee : 


What new fate my maddening passion longs for 

O’er all else ; what luring of love confide I 

Holds me snared again :—‘* Prithee what boy is it 
Flouts thee, my Sappho? 


Shuns he now, all eager he shall pursue thee ; 

Spurs he gifts, nay, soon shall he haste to proffer ; 

Loveless now, lo, swift shall he speed to kiss thee, 
Thee then so bashful.” 


O to-day, to-day, with such magics meet me, 

Leosing aches so bitter to bear ; fulfil thou 

All my passioned soul is aflame for, yea, thyself be 
Alway my succour ! 
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ON DIFFERENT LEVELS. 


By an Oxp Conrrisvuror. 


“Tis room is almost perfect 
now. I cannot tell you how de- 
lighted I am with these statues, 
Mr. Seagrave; they so completely 
fulfil my idea.” 

““Yet I can see defects, your 
ladyship ; defects of weakness 
more than of error. The Bacchus 
is a silly old toper, and the Hebe 
a feebly faultless young woman— 
all form and no soul.” 

‘‘ Ah, it becomes you to speak 
like this of your own work, Mr. 
Seagrave; be thankful that you 
cannot make others agree with 
you.” 

“The most beautiful effect in 
the room is the reflection of the 
garden in that mirror,” said the 
sculptor, thoughtfully. “‘ My Hebe 
would look far feebler than she 
does anywhere but by the side of 
those vivid greens.” 

‘“‘Ah, now! I see just what it 
wants—Oh, Mr. Seagrave, that 
would make it perfect!” 

The artist looked up at the lady 
with an expression of half amused 
expectancy. 

They were standing near the 
wide centre French window of the 
large dining-room in the Earl of 
Rivermere’s new country house. 
The old Earl had lived in a massive 
but dingy edifice which stood upon 
one of the most beautiful sites in 
the county, and when his eldest 
son came into the property one of 
his first acts was to pull down the 
old house and begin a new build- 


ing, designed to please himself and 
his lady, who had many pet notions. 
of her own upon art and archi- 
tecture. 

The house was now built and 
the rooms mostly completed. Sea- 
grave had come down to arrange 
the placing of his statues, which 
he had executed to please Lady 
Rivermere’s classic taste. 

He was a clever sculptor, some- 
thing of a genius indeed, when he 
gave his thoughts room to breathe 
in and to materialise themselves. 
But he was never quite at his best 
with Lady Rivermere, though she 
was one of his most admiring 
patrons. 

She forced him into critical 
moods. For instance, she stood 
now with clasped hands, in an 
attitude of childish delight at her 
own idea. And he could not help 
observing that, though the childish 
delight was in a measure there, 
yet its expression was helped out 
by the art acquired through the 
life of a woman of fashion. 

‘Tt is all lovely,” she said, look- 
ing into the mirror. ‘‘ That broad 
peep of the river comes, just as it 
should, to heighten the effect of 
the smooth green lawn. And the 
trees bend beautifully over the 
river, and that queer brown rock 
beneath them is charming—but, 
oh, Mr. Seagrave, don’t you see 
what struck me—how the rock 
nearly makes a sort of figure—a 
satyr-like figure? It seems to me 
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that a few touches would turn it 
into a great man sitting there with 
a pipe in his hand, and lo! there 
is the great god Pan, come to sit 
by my river-side and gleam thence 
into. my mirror and make me 
happy!” 

Seagrave looked and _ smiled. 
He saw, now she shewed it, just 
the possibility of the form in the 
rock. 


** Heard melodies are sweet, but 
those unheard 
Are sweeter,” 


She went on, ‘Oh, how I shall 
dream the summer days away to 
the sound of that wonderful reed. 
You will doit for me?” she added, 
turning upon him. 

‘*Gladly,” said he; “it is a 
pretty fancy of yours, Lady River- 
mere. But I fear it will be a 
heavier piece of work than you 
imagine, and I have but a brief 
few days that I may stay here.” 

‘«Then I must get some one to 
help you,” she said, determinedly. 
“* Could not a clever stone-cutter 
work at it, under your directions ? 
Because I know just such a man— 
a mason who came down with the 
other workmen to build the house. 
He has brought his wife and 
settled here, and I hope he will 
stay, for he can just do little 
things for me that I sometimes 
want. See—he made that stone 
basin out there for my pigeons.” 

They stepped out of the window, 
looked at the basin, and the 
pigeons that fluttered round it, 
and then went to inspect the 
embryo god. Lord Rivermere 
joined them here, and after awhile 
the stone-mason, whom Lady 
Rivermere had sent a servant to 
search for. 

Seagrave cast his eyes over him, 
and saw that he had that difficult 
person, a clever workman, to deal 
with. However, he approached 
liim in friendly fashion, and talked 
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him into the idea, so ingeniously 
that Lady Rivermere listened with 
much amusement. By-and-bye 
lunch interrupted the group. 

‘I quite admired your way of 
talking to that man,” said the 
lady, as they walked across the 
lawn to the house. ‘‘ You seemed 
to make him a sharer in your idea 
at once, instead of a workman 
under you.” 

‘‘ Well, Lady Rivermere, I have 
had some experience with these 
men; and I feel that we have but 
a short time in which to carry out 
your wish. I know what an 
artisan is who fancies himself, as 
this fellow evidently does: he 
thinks that basin he made for you 
is a work of art. If I had talked 
like a superior the work would 
have taken double the time, or the 
rock might have been spoiled.” 

Lady Rivermere laughed her 
low, subdued laugh at the artist’s 
sagacity. 

In the afternoon there were 
callers; and Lady Rivermere, 
dressed in a costume, not only 
fashionable, but also perfectly 
artistic, and harmonious in colour- 
ing, received them in her small 
drawing-room. The drawing- 
room, like the dress, was not only 
beautiful in itself, but bore a 
special relation to its owner. Every 
colour used in its delicate fur- 
nishing had a subtle connection 
with the tints in Lady Rivermere’s 
complexion. At least, so thought 
Seagrave, looking in upon the 
scene, as he passed out again into 
the garden. Perhaps he was too 
critical. He strolled over the 
grass, and down to the brown 
river-side rock, where he found 
Dennis, the mason, hard at work. 

This was the sort of thing which 
Seagrave enjoyed, as a healthy 
change from delicate studio-work. 
In a few moments he was chisel- 
ling away as busily as Dennis, his 
half-smoked cigar thrown aside. 
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Dennis had begun by looking 
somewhat askance at the sculptor ; 
he had only been half won over by 
the other’s politic mode of ap- 
proaching him. He had a feeling 
that this ‘‘ gentleman ’”’ was rather 
making believe to be on equal 
terms with him. As he stood in 
his workman’s apron and cap, and 
looking up from his employment, 
saw Seagrave lounging over the 
lawn, a half-amused smile on his 
face (brought thither by Lady 
Rivermere’s drawing-room), and a 
cigar in his mouth, he had mut- 
tered to himself, ‘‘ A dandy fellow 
like that know his business better 
than me?” and then pretended to 
be desperately absorbed in his 
work. But, when an hour had 
gone rapidly by, and Seagrave 
was still working at his side, with 
quick, resolute movements, and a 
concentrated expression, not only 
in his face, but his whole figure, 
Dennis, stealing looks at him now 
and then, began to feel that he 
really was in the presence of a 
superior worker—a man using his 
head as well as his hands. 

Presently, Seagrave, who had 
been standing on some steps to 
reach the face, came down and 
retired to a little distance, to see 
what effect they had produced. 

“Tis coming!” he exclaimed, 
“the god emerges. "Tis a stale 
enough saying that the statue 
lives in the marble, and the seulp- 
tor has but to find it; but there’s no 
doubt that old Pan has sat here by 
the river, half clouded by the 
rock, waiting for Lady Rivermere’s 
quick eye to see him, and for us to 
unveil him. Nature did what she 
could for him, and left the rest to 
Art.” 

‘‘ What is art, Mr. Seagrave ?” 
said Dennis, stopping also from 
his work and looking round. ‘‘ And 
what is the use of art, sir?” 

‘« Art makes life beautiful,” said 
Seagrave, sententiously ; and then, 
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glancing at Dennis’s listening face, 
felt ashamed of a shallow definition 
and added, ‘And interprets 
nature.” 

‘“‘ Art is religion, too,” he went 
on, returning to his work, up the 
steps, while Dennis worked down 
below. ‘It is the exponent of 
the good and true, as well as the 
beautiful, and we artists are its 
high priests. And it is a grand 
religion, one which not only glori- 
fies the high places of the world, 
but creeps into domestic life and 
weaves its magic about the 
humblest things. There is art 
carried into the details of every 
room in that house yonder, and 
thus the artist continually im- 
presses his thought upon the 
dwellers in those rooms, and 
necessarily affects their atmos- 
phere. ‘Tis a wonderful thing to 
pass an hour in the Vatican or the 
Louvre. I hope the people who 
dine under the shadow of my Hebe 
may gain something even by that.”” 

As he spoke he slung himself 
on to a shoulder of the great rough 
figure, from which eminence he 
looked laughingly down at Dennis. 

‘* But, sir,” said Dennis, casting 
his eyes up to Seagrave’s face, 
‘art is so removed from us plain 
people. Is it a religion for the 
rich and great only, and are the 
poor to have another religion ?” 

** Why, Dennis, what nonsense,” 
said the sculptor, tossing back his 
hair, and looking, as he stood upon 
the statue, chisel in hand, like an 
inspired teacher on art; ‘‘ go into 
the National Gallery next time you 
are in London, and watch the 
people. On some days, I allow, 
there are a good many well-dressed 
loungers, and it would bea disgrace 
if there were not, considering what 
treasures of art make that gallery 
beautiful ; but generally you will 
see a steady succession of the 
poorest and most uncultivated,toall 
appearance, of our commoner work- 
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men. They are learning rapidly 
to appreciate their national pos- 
sessions, and itis hard to shut them 
out fromthe enjoyment of private 
ones. Can Lord Rivermere keep 
the architectural beauty of that 
noble building to himself? Not 
so,” he went on rather absently 
—‘it is ours as much as West- 
minster Abbey, and Lord River- 
mere does but keep it warm for us. 
If the house had no life within its 
walls it would be but a dreary 
object until nature had made a 
grand ruin of it. And in every 
phase its abstract beauty is the 
portion ofallmen. Andit is from 
the pure abstract that we gain in 
art. It is the most unreal part of 
that building, which is everything. 
We can obtain no more from it by 
touching it, by residing within it; 
we must stand away from it and 
view it merely as a phenomenon, 
to appreciate its artistic value. It 
is unreality which glorifies our 
lives. These trees—they are real 
if we cut them down and sell them, 
or turn them to account as um- 
brellas or parasols. They are 
wholly unreal when we draw back 
from them to regard them as shows 
of nature, through an artistic sense, 
yet then do we gain the most from 
them. We have placed them in 
the ideal.... It is its innate 
unreality which makes sculpture 
the most glorious of arts. I revel 
in colour, but I regard it as a 
sensual delight beside that which 
is given by the reposeful beauty 
of pure form. Colour is coarse— 
motion is vulgar—beside the chaste 
loveliness of the colourless shape, 
whichstandssilently, unobtrusively 
before us,in a single attitude of 
ideal perfection. which 
appeals to our most remote and 
dignified perceptions.” 

Seagrave had got quite excited, 
and discovered in the pause which 
followed his speech, that standing 
on an elevation in the mid-day 
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sun, and indulging in enthusiastic 
oratory, even before so select an 
audience, was by no means cool 
work. So he came down from his 
proud position, and stepping under 
the shade of the trees threw him- 
self down upon the grass to rest. 

‘But, sir, what are we to learn 
from these shapes of beauty?” 
asked Dennis, presently, in a doubt- 
ful, haif-abashed manner, some- 
what contrasting with his usual 
self-sufficiency. 

“Words can never convey the 
meaning of sculpture, because 
sculpture itself is its own expres- 
sion. But no man who familiarises 
himself with any great work of 
art but will feel himself raised 
above the vulgarities of the world 
about him, and will find that a 
subtle influence is tending to make 
his own living more elevated, and 
of a better, more refined sort.” 

Much more of this kind of talk 
passed between them, for the day 
was hot, and when Seagrave rested 
from his labours, and lay upon 
the pleasant grass, looking up 
into the lovely, gleaming depths 
of the foliage above him, he 
generally wandered off into some 
sort of dissertation, regardless of 
the chaotic effect he might be 
producing in the semi-educated 
mind of his hearer. 

Later on in the afternoon Lady 
Rivermere and some of her friends 
cameout intothe garden. Thescene 
by the river tempted them thither. 
The sun was low, and the rays 
slanted between the trees. They 
fell upon the two men, who 
looked strangely picturesque, 
working so busily upon the great 
brown rock that seemed almost to 
rise out of the dancing blue river 
water. Seagrave was a_ true 
Saxon, impulsive, enthusiastic, 
with vivid colouring and bright 
brown hair, which the sun turned 
to gold as he leaped down to meet 
the ladies, most of whom he knew. 
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“‘Good day, Dennis,’ said he, 
putting on his hat, ‘‘I think I’ve 
struck work for to-day. We can 
finish the thing easily now.” 

Joining the group, he talked 
with them for a few moments 
about the rock and the forth- 
coming statue; and then walked 
away in their midst. He was 
rather a favourite of Lady River- 
mere’s, and she liked to have him 
to talk art to. 

Dennis looked after them, and 
then stooped to gather up his 
tools. 

He was a dark man, with close- 
cut curly hair and beard, intelli- 
gent eyes, anda habit of frowning ; 
a slight, though strong figure, 
which he carried with that up- 
right, independent manner peculiar 
to the modern well-to-do artisan. 

He slung his bag of tools over 
his shoulder, and then, with a 
parting glance at the group of 
ladies and gentlemen in the dis- 
tance, set off with a quick stride 
along the banks of the river. He 
crossed it by a little bridge lower 
down, and following a field path, 
was soon out of the park. His 
way lay across a stretch of glorious 
rich meadow land which belonged 
to Lord Rivermere’s home farm. 

Dennis was hardly in the mood 
to appreciate the beauties which 
lay around him as he walked. 
His mind had been stirred by 
Seagrave’s talk, though perhaps 
only stirred superficially. Yet it 
was somewhat shaken, and con- 
sequently restless. He was natur- 
ally of a dissatisfied and ambitious 
nature. As yet an imperfect edu- 
cation had left him, in a great 
measure, blind; he had worked 
on, inflating himself with the idea 
that in his own line he was pre- 
eminent. This idea he had caught 
from his class; and found it a 
pleasant one to hug. And it was 
right enough, too; for Dennis was 
a clever and valuable workman. 
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But to-day’s familiar intercourse 
with an artist and a gentleman 
had left its mark upon him. His 
atmosphere was changed in colour. 
He had had a glimpse into a 
different world of thought and 
feeling—a world which his mind 
was just sufficiently artistic and 
gentle to be sensitive to and con- 
scious of. He had never been one 
of the true old-fashioned work- 
men, whose hard hands of toil 
were their greatest pride, and who 
rested content in the routine of 
manual labour. He had early 
learned to read, and as he grew 
up had read in a desultory fashion, 
guided merely by his own fancies. 
Through this reading he had 
drifted into scepticism, into hot- 
headed Radicalism, and many 
minor evils of thought. But of 


late years, since his marriage, he 
had grown calmer ; for his wife— 
a vigorous, bright-souled, quick- 


witted, true-hearted woman—had, 
by her rapid, intuitive mode of 
thought, startled him out of some 
of his most cherished fallacies. 
To-night he went towards his 
cottage with a slower step than 
usual. Asa rule, the great shows 
of nature are entirely unseen by 
her simple children who live right 
inher bosom. The woodchopper, 
though he may know every creature 
that haunts the woods and all their 
quaint ways, will never notice their 
colours or the beauty of their 
movements. There are exceptions, 
of course; there are beings who 
come into the world with their eyes 
open, and who do not require years 
of complicated education before 
they begin to see; but such are not 
common. Dennis—who had now 
and then dipped into a volume of 
Tennyson—did sometimes cast his 
eyes about as he walked home 
through this pastoral English 
scenery, and reflect that his lines 
lay in pleasant places. But now 
he walked on, his eyes upon the 
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ground ; even the fervent glow of 
a burning sunset, which flamed 
across the sky, did not tempt him 
to raise them. That was common 
to him, for all men might have it; 
the eyes of his mind had been 
dazzled by partial glimpses of a 
beautiful something—was it art, 
or luxury, or education, he knew 
not—which belonged only to the 
few. 

“And what ails thee, George, 
my man.?” suddenly said a quick, 
rich voice close beside him. He 
looked up, with a smile breaking 
through the cloudiness of his 
mood ; for that voice was always a 
brightness to him. 

He was close to his cottage gate, 
and there, leaning upon the garden 
fence, was his wife. 

‘‘ Nothing, lass,” said he. 

“You don’t walk so slow to your 
tea most times,’’ she answered, ‘‘ so 
I fancied there might be something 
amiss,’ and with a light step she 
walked on, and reaching the gar- 
den gate first, opened it for him. 

A vague sense of discontent 
oppressed him again as his eye 
rested upon her form: perhaps, 
like the sunset, it was too beautiful 
for him. For at that moment, with 
the slanting sun rays falling upon 
her, Martha Dennis looked like a 

iece of absolute nature herself. 
Fer skin was radiant from health 
of body; her eyes glowed with 


health of mind and temper; her’ 


form was lithe with vigour, yet 
upright as a birch tree. Dennis, 
whose eyes had never been really 
opened to the beautiful, had yet, 
like her other admirers, always 
regarded Martha as a “fine grown 
lass,” and pleasant to look upon; 
but to-night something in that 
blue kerchief over her shoulders, 
which looked as if Mother Nature 
had flung it there herself, to 
heighten the effect of the bright 
brown mass of hair which crowned 
Martha’s head (just as she teaches 
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the green creepers to fling them- 
selves upon the red and yellow 
sands and stones)—something in 
the blue kerchief and the spotless 
print dress annoyed him. That 
dainty group of ladies whom Sea- 
grave had joined on Lord River- 
mere’s lawn, was daguerreotyped 
in his brain, and not yet thrust 
aside to keep among its other 
furniture: he was still uncon- 
sciously considering the picture. 
And now as he looked at Martha’s 
figure, he made out of it another: 
and a different picture, and placed 
the two side by side. 

He walked up the little path, 
(which was bordered by a few 
sweet flowers, beyond which cab- 
bages and scarlet runners had the 
plot of ground to themselves), and 
threw his tools into a little shed. 
After which he washed the work 
stains from his hands and face, 
before he repaired to Martha’s 
tea table. It was simple enough ; 
a white coarse-fabricked cloth 
half covered a table whiter. even 
than the cloth, but made of deal. 
Tea out of a homely teapot; bread 
and butter upon willow pattern 
plates, and a rich-hearted lettuce 
fresh cut from the garden. 

Dennis much misdoubted whether 
art could be nourished in a mind 
which dwelled amid these sur- 
roundings ; but soon healthy hun- 
ger came to the rescue, and the 
dreaminess into which he had been 
—. yielded before Martha’s. 
bright talk and some of her rich 
carollings, for Martha possessed a 
lovely untutored voice. While he 
smoked a contemplative pipe, and 
she cleared away all traces of their 
meal, her low, melodious notes 
made the cottage gay. When she 
had done she came out where he 
sat by the door and stood beside 
him. 

“Tis getting dark,” she said. 
‘*T shall be in bed soon, for I want 
to be up bright and early to- 
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morrow that I may do a day’s 
washing.” 

‘‘ But why, Martha,” said Dennis, 
a little peevishly, ‘‘ why, I wonder, 
should you do so? I get good 
wage, and there’s no need for you 
to work, like a poor body.” 

‘‘ Nay, George,” she said, gently, 
yet in atone of surprise, ‘‘ 1 could 
never be idle.”’ 

“No, not idle,’ said he, some- 
what perplexed, ‘‘ but I don’t like 
that you should work like a poor 
bedy with no man to keep her.” 

Martha laughed softly. 

‘Tis but a pleasure to do all I 
have to do,” she said, ‘and 
then I know I’m no burden to 


you. We are working folk, 
and should earn our bread. 
"Twouldn’t be right that I 


should sit and fancy myself a lady, 
would it now?” and laughing 
again, Martha turned into the 
cottage, and he heard her singing 
low to herself as she moved from 
room to room of the little dwelling. 

In the morning, when he slung 
his bag of tools over his shoulder 
again, and issued from the door of 
the little shed where he kept them, 
into the glad morning air, Martha 
stepped out from the cottage door. 
She had cleared away their break- 
fast things and tidied the house, 
and now, her sleeves rolled up 
above her elbows and a great apron 
tied over her dress, she came out, 
carrying a pail of water, which she 
emptied into a wash-tub that stood 
on a bench by the door 

She paused, pail in hand, to wish 
him “God speed,’ and Dennis 
went quickly along the meadow, 
with a half-formed grudge in his 
mind against Martha for her home- 
liness. 

Martha, meantime, filled her tub 
with water and prepared her work, 
and then merrily scrubbed and 
rubbed, with her arms all plunged 
in the soapsuds. And while she 
worked she sang, hardly knowing 
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that she sang. Martha’s music 
welled up from her heart, like 
bird-melody. She sang because 
she was glad. And in that most 
radiant morning sunshine, the task 
which to Dennis had seemed vul- 
gar was to her a true and delight- 
ful labour. Not that she thought 
about it in this way—Martha was 
a creature whose wit was intuitive, 
not intellectual. She wasconscious, 
unthinkingly, that the sunshine 
thrilled her healthy fraime, and 
filled it with a glow of delight, and 
she knew it was right for a strong 
body to be busy. And so she 
sang from sheer content, and 
her song was an unconscious hymn 
of praise, like the song of the full- 
throated thrush. Presently she 
broke off her employment and her 
music together, and wiping the 
suds from her arms, turned to fetch 
something she needed from the 
cottage. In doing so she noticed 
a gentleman, who, standing in the 
road, was regarding her intently. 
His gaze was so full upon her 
that he seemed to feel some ex- 
planation necessary, and stepping 
nearer, he asked whether the field- 
path led to Rivermere. 

“Tt goes straight there, sir, 
she answered, shading her eyes 
from the sun with her hand as she 
spoke to him. ‘‘ You must cross 
the river and then turn to the 
right.” 

Seagrave—for it was he—did 
not listen, because he knew the 
way well enough, but he looked at 
her searchingly. 

‘‘May I have one of these 
roses?” he asked, approaching a 
rose bush which hung its blossoms 
generously over the fence. 

‘“‘Certainly,” said she; ‘they 
do look beautiful this fine morn- 
ing. But these are finer roses.” 
And plucking a  deep-hearted 
cream-coloured flower from a bush 
that stood by the path, she stepped 
to the fence and handed it to the: 
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As he took it and thanked her, he 
looked into the depths of her clear 
eyes. .He did not attempt to hide 
the admiration he felt for her, and 
he knew it was in his face. But 
Martha neither blushed nor 
lowered her gray eyes. With a 
simple unconsciousness which 
seemed to Seagrave to make this 
woman, working like a peasant, 
as dignified and unapproachable 
as a queen, she said ‘ Good 
morning,” and moved up the 
garden path into the house. 

As he turned away her carolling 
voice again fell upon his ear, and 
he looked down at the roses in his 
hand. 

‘‘What a vigorous and healthy 
form!” he said to himself; ‘‘ what 
strength and beauty in every 
attitude ! Could I but put her into 
marble, wash-tub and all!” 

He was returning from an early 
ramble among the woods, and not 
yet having breakfasted, he only 
paused to look at Dennis, who 
was hard at work on the rock ; 
and then went on his way to the 
house. But by and bye he came 
out again, accompanied by Lady 
Rivermere and another lady. This 
was afresh visitor at the house: 
a beautiful heiress, who, being 
well accustomed to general admir- 
ation, flung her haughty eyes 
upon Seagrave, as he was the 
only man present. It was an odd 
coincidence that as this young 
lady, in her delicate embroidered 
morning dress, a broad white sun- 
shade held in one slim gloved 
hand, came with dainty steps over 
the grass, both men fell to criti- 
cising her. Seagrave, whose mind 
had been strengthened and re- 
freshed by Martha’s wholesome 
beauty, as by a sea breeze or a 
breath of mountain air, fell foul 
of the  heiress’s abnormally 
slight waist, of her ungraceful walk, 
which told of high heels, and 
of her well managed eyes. 
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But Dennis, pausicg a moment 
in his work to look at the ap- 
proaching group and doff his cap 
to Lady Rivermere, said to him- 
self, ‘‘Ay, poor Martha’s right ; 
she never could make herself look 
like a lady, howsoever I tried to 
keep her like one.” 

Lady Rivermere delightedly ex- 
amined the rapidly forming figure, 

and then (the heiress evidently 
regarding the great god Pan as a 
man not sufficiently modern or 
flirtable with to be interesting) the 
ladies strolled away again, while 
Seagrave set to work. 

He was not so dissertative to- 
day, for his thoughts were stirring. 
His mind was filled to over-flowing 
with a stately, yet superbly simple 
figure; he saw himself the author 
of a great work, if but he could 
find his way to the doing of it. 
Now and then he looked down at 
a cream-coloured rose which he 
wore in his coat, as if for inspira- 
tion. Dennis noticed this. 

“You have a beautiful rose 
there, Mr. Seagrave,” he re- 
marked. 

‘* Yes,” 
tedly. 

“°Tis not from his lordship’s. 
rosary, I’m _ thinking,” went 
on Dennis, ‘‘for Mr. McMonagh 
doesn’t care for it, and he is the 
most stuck-up Scotchman I ever 
saw, though certain he’s a good 
gardener. I’ve got a fine plant of 
it in my garden.” 

Dennis’s gossip failed to draw 
Seagrave out; ard it was not till 
after lunch that he grew talkative. 
Lord Rivermere’s light wines must 
have rendered his mind more fluid 
and discursive. 

‘You say that no art-teaching 
can permeate the masses and 
refine them!’ he exclaimed, in 
answer to a somewhat desponding 
remark of Dennis’s. ‘‘Is there not 
refinement and the lack of it in all 
classes ? I have seen refinement of 


said Seagrave, abstrac- 
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expression on the face of a work- 
woman as great as in the most 
delicate lady. I have seen grace 
and simple dignity and exquisite 
artistic beauty in pose, attitude, 
and manner, in a simple country 
woman at a cottage door.” 
Seagrave was speaking from the 
memory of Martha’s_ grace. 
Dennis sighed as he spoke, for his 
thoughts wandered also to Martha, 
but only disparagingly. Those 
who have not artistic appreciation 
become blind to any beautifulness 
which is familiar tothem: it takes 
either a true artist, or 2 man of 
high culture to daily admire a daily 
presence. The undeveloped senses 
require a shock, a surprise, to 
stimulate them to admiration. 
Deanis, looking upon his life with 
discontented eye, saw in Martha’s 
wholesome gaiety only a vulgar 
vivacity ; he reflected that the lady 
whom he had seen this morning 
was languid in all her movements, 
and indifferent in all she said; he 
presumed that to be the artistic 
repose which Seagrave worshipped. 
He loitered on his way home 
this evening, and was even later 
than he had been the day before. 
As he approached a gate between 
two of the broad fields, he heard 
voices in gay chatter, and then 
Martha’s rich laugh fell upon his 
ear. He paused a moment, and 
recognising the voices, knew she 
was with a poor neighbour of 
theirs, who having a delicate 
baby, would, when she had time 
in the afternoons, carry it to play 
among the daisies and buttereups. 
Martha would often amuse the child 
awhile, and gossip with the mother: 
and doubtless the gossip was frivo- 
lous enough, for the mother was 
but a poor toiling woman, with no 
room for finer sentiments than 
honesty and industry. And the 
laughing and talking—certainly 
different from the laughing and 
talking which he heard when 
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Lady Rivermere and her friends 
were by—and the sight of Martha 
romping with the pallid and 
perhaps not over clean infant, dis- 
gusted his new esthetic soul. 

He went quietly through the 
gate, and Martha, seeing him, put 
the child back at its mother’s side 
and joined him—hercheeks flushed, 
her eyes aglow, her bosom heaving 
with the beautiful movements of 
healthy respiration. But Dennis 
greeted her coldly, for that colour- 
ing which made Martha’s beauty 
akin to the beauty of a flower or 
a sunset, was—to him, now— 
coarse. 

Martha, finding him silent, 
became silent herself, and walked 
quietly home by his side. He had 
always been a man of moods, and 
she had learned that moods are 
best unnoticed, unless you are 
sure you have the right medicine 
to administer. So the evening 
passed as usual—only more silently 
—and Dennis went early to his 
work in the morning. 

On the two preceding days he 
had left work about twelve o’clock, 
according to his custom, and gone 
home to dinner, as the cottage was 
so near. But to-day he felt indis- 
posed to leave the company he was 
in to go back to the simple home 
and unaristocratic meal. He felt 
out of tune for it; he found his 
mood to be exalted so far that 
Martha’s simple talk would but 
jar uponhim. Seagrave’s rhapso- 
dies had filled his easily influenced 
nature with a sentimental yearnin 
for a form of life less prosaic onl 


vulgar than that of the plain work- 
man. Not that he rebelled against 
his work; the prulaiers geniality 


had given him a pleasant feelin 

that after all they were brothers in 
art; and he resolved to obtain books 
upon the subject, and to try to 
originate compositions for himself. 
But he was no genius; he did not 
burn with love for the sculptor’s 
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mistress, Art. What “ raising 
_ himself” really meant to him, if 
unconsciously, was an elevation in 
the social scale. He saw no reason 
why he was not as good as any 
other man; he felt that if he 
earned more money it was all that 
was needed to enable him to cast 
aside his workman’s cap and apron, 
and for Martha to go in silk attire, 
and make the best of herself—if 
but she would. 

Seagrave had rhapsodised his 
fill this morning; he had dreamed 
all night of the statue which 
Martha’s form had suggested to 
his mind, and to-day he was con- 
vineed that, could he but obtain 
(perhaps, with Lady Rivermere to 
help him, he could) this inspiring 
woman as his model, he would pro- 
duce a great work. Consequently 
he was on a tremendous mental 
eminence, and talked as though he 
were Michael Angelo at least. He 
rather enjoyed talking to Dennis— 
whose presence he forgot half the 
time—because, though theartisan’s 
questions were often difficult to 
deal with, yet he was always ready 
to admire the sculptor’s eloquence. 

Some time before the luncheon 
hour Seagrave flung himself down 
on the shady grass to rest and 
reflect. For some indefinable rea- 
son he felt a little afraid of Martha. 
She was no common person to 
whom money could easily beoffered. 
How could he approach her and 
obtain her as his model? If Lady 
Rivermere would help him, per- 
haps the thing might be done; 
and so he considered how to 
suggest it to the lady at lunch, 
and inflame her artistic fancy so 
that she would become his ally. 

His thoughts were wandering 
off into the more imaginative part 
of his project, when a few faint 
liquid notes of melody fell on his 
ears. 

Faint though they were, he 
knew the voice; and cautiously 
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raising himself upon his elbow, he 
looked between the tree-trunks in 
the direction whence came the 
sound. He could see the gleaming 
river, and the path beside it, and 
presently he saw, coming with her 
active step, Martha, a basket on 
her arm. He did not move: he 
forgot to; for his most developed 
sense was instantly occupied. 
Intently he watched her every 
movement, with absorbed and con- 
centrated attention; had he not 
been so intent he would probably 
have seen how, when Martha 
turned from the path and ap- 
proached the rock, Dennis, seeing 
her, flushed darkly. 

“I guessed you must be too 
busy to come home, George, and 
thinking you’d be famished by 
now, I’ve brought you your 
dinner.” 

Dennis felt nearer to hard words 
than ever before in his connections 
with her—to be so humiliated !— 
to have so common and vulgar a 
phase of his life brought right 
under the eyes of this «esthetic 
gentleman—and by Martha, too! 
Dennis never despised her as at 
this moment, but knowing that 
the said gentleman was within 
earshot, he suppressed his temper, 
and merely said— 

‘“‘T wasn’t hungry ; you may set 
it down, lass,” : 

Martha placed the basket beside 
him and withdrew to look up at 
his work. 

“Tis fine, indeed,” she said, 
after a pause ; “but I’m not sure 
I like to see the brown old rock 
changed. There was always a 
sort of man in it, and it used to 
make me think of fairy tales to see 
him looking out of the rock. It 
seems more common-like now 
you’ve made a whole man of him.” 

‘* God bless me,” exclaimed Sea- 
grave, mentally ; ‘‘ that’s where my 
disappointmentlay. I never wholly 
took to Lady Rivermere’s pretty 
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fancy, and yet I knew not why, 
nor why I did not care for the 
work we have done, good though 
it is. I see now that Nature had 
given usa grand piece of her rough 
suggestive ideal, and we have 
been bringing it nearer the real.” 

‘*T don’t think you know much 
about such matters. Martha,” said 
Denuis, constrainedly, and working 
away as if for his life. He sorely 
wanted her to go, and not make 
any more blunders. 

Martha instinctively felt he did 
not want her, and so—though she 
did not know of Seagrave’s 
presence—she said néthing further, 
but turning away went on her 
homeward path. 

Seagrave—who had been leaning 
on his elbow—lay back, and drew 
a deep breath. ‘‘Can she be his 
wite?” he said to himself. “I 
suppose she must be—but how 
can he be discontented, as he evi- 
dently is, with such a rich and 
wholesome piece of womanhood to 
refresh him ?’’—never dreaming 
how he had mistakenly fostered 
these seeds of discontent, by his 
unknowing development of the 
man’s struggling and .ill-anchored 
mind. 

Dennis went on busily with his 
chiselling, partly to hide, and 
partly to work off, his mortification 
and disgust. And Seagrave, when 
he got up to go into the house, 
seeing him so deeply occupied, 
went silently away. For Dennis 
wore a new glory in Seagrave’s 
eyes. He felt towards him much 
as he remembered feeling towards 
a certain man who bored him 
much by invitations to dinner ; but 
one day he raised his eyes from 
his plate to the opposite wall, and 
saw there a new picture—a genuine 
Correggio—and from that hour he 
felt shy and respectful towards 
his dull friend, who appeared to 
him en-haloed by the beauty of his 
possession. 
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He did not come out again after 
luncheon. Lady Rivermere saw 
her fancy approaching completion 
so rapidly that she felt herself 
justified in claiming Seagrave’s 
society awhile. So Dennis worked 
on alone, and went gloomily home 
across the fields again, when his 
day’s work was done. 

He had sat down to the tea 
table, and Martha, a steaming, 
hissing kettle in her hand, was 
just in the act of making the tea, 
when a form in the doorway sud- 
denly cast a shadow across the 
kitchen, into which the front door 
opened, as is the fashion in such 
cottages; and the window being 
small, it stood wide to admit the 
air and light. 

Dennis turned, and saw Sea- 
grave, standing on the threshold, 
looking very humble and apolo- 
getic. 

‘*T am so sorry to intrude,” he 
said. ‘‘I—I will call again, if I 
may—I was passing, and thought 
I would like to see the vase you 
said you were making, Dennis.” 

Dennis was too taken aback by 
the situation to reflect that this 
interest in the vase was very sud- 
denly augmented, or that, to the 
best of his knowledge, Seagrave 
did not know where he lived. 

‘This is Mr. Seagrave,” he 
said to Martha, in such a tone of 
helplessness that she looked up, 
wondering whether there could be 
anything about this Mr. Seagrave 
which was alarming ; and, looking, 
recognised the gentleman of the 
rose-incident. She wondered then 
what could ail Dennis, for the 
sculptor seemed to her a pleasant 
and unassuming gentleman. 

‘‘T will be proud to shew you 
my work, sir,”’ said Dennis; ‘’tis 
out in my workshed, if you would 
not mind stepping in there ?” 

‘‘Nay, do not let me disturb 
you!” cried Seagrave, to whom 
the homely tea table, the simple 
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cottage kitchen, with its bright, 
fresh washed brick floor, its pale 
blue walls, and the white scrubbed 
dresser, all hung with cups and 
jugs, making itself into a sort 
of ‘“ Dutch interior” back- 
ground for Martha’s glowing 
comeliness, formed a most fascina- 
ting picture. It may have been 
evident to Martha’s perceptions 
that he considered himself by no 
means above entering her kitchen, 
or else she spoke out of that 
homely hospitality which often 
helps to unite classes, without 
breaking down any distinctions 
between them—at all events she 
just then gave Seagrave the 
chance he wanted. ‘‘ Perhaps Mr. 
Seagrave would take a cup of tea,” 
she said, without seeming at all 
abashed at the primitive fashion 
in which she must needs play 
hostess. 

*‘T should like it so much,” said 
Seagrave, simply, coming forward 
from the threshold where he had 
all this while remained standing. 
Tea always disagreed with him, 
but he would have accepted an in- 
vitation to a bowl of water gruel 
at Martha’s hands just then. 

Dennis was thunderstruck ; but 
he succeeded in placing a chair 
for their guest, while Martha took 
another cup and saucer from the 
dresser. In a moment Seagrave 
was as happy as a king. He 
began to talk, for he saw that 
Dennis was ill at ease, but Martha 
waited on him so naturally and 
quietly that he felt at home at 
once. 

“Why, this is home-made 
bread,” he exclaimed. ‘‘I have not 
seen ahome-made loaf since the day 
when I used to go, as a little boy, 
to visit my grandmother. I 
thought such bread as hers would 
never be seen again, but this is 
quite as good.” 

“‘ Folks don’t learn to make it 
nowadays, sir,” said Martha, 
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smiling. ‘‘ I was a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, and my mother was an old- 
fashioned housekeeper, so I can 
make bread, and home-made wine, 
and different things, as well as 
butter and cheese.” 

“T think the people would be 
stronger and finer if they had more 
wholesome home produce,” said 
Seagrave, reflectively. 

‘Ah, sir,” said Martha, quickly, 
‘that’s what I’m always saying to 
them. Why, the poor, white, dusty 
baker’s bread is no nourishment. 
But I’m thinking ’tis rather from 
the ladies that it comes, sir ; ladies 
did use to work themselves and 
teach their maids to work, but 
now the poor women have but 
little teaching. The ladies don’t 
like to soil their hands, and are 
glad for the bakerto do the baking, 
and so the maids never learn the 
way.” 

‘True enough,” said Seagrave. 
‘But the ladies have got schools 
of cookery now, I hear, and are 
beginning to learn again.” 

“‘T’'m glad of that,” said Martha, 
with bright, earnest face. ‘Ive 
often thought I’d like to teach 
poor women to do many of these 
things, and if the ladies learn, the 
poor will in time, I hope.” 

Seagrave looked at her, thinking 
that she might teach many things 
besides cookery. The simplicity of 
her manner, which was so modestly 
unassuming, yet so dignified, 
momently added to his respect for 
her—yet it made him wholly at 
ease in her presence. 

Meantime Dennis sat silent, and 
in wonder. He drank tea, and 
ate the lauded home-made bread 
and butter, somewhat stolidly to 
outward seeming; but within, his 
mind was chaotic. Hesimply was 
puzzled by Seagrave, who, pro- 
fessedly dwelling in refinement, 
in the ideal, in abstract beauty, 
could thus sit down and share so 
vulgar and ill-set a meal, holding 
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the while a conversation with 
Martha, who was regarded by 
Dennis as below his own intellec- 
tual level—and apparently enjoy 
it all! ’ 

The repast did not take long, 
and when it was done, the sculptor 
followed Dennis to the shed where 
stood the avowed object of inte- 
rest. Martha, meanwhile, went 
on undisturbed with her duties, 
and singing in a low voice to 
herself, proceeded to ‘wash up.” 
This seemed a bright and pleasant 
employment in Martha’s hands, 
for everything was cleanly and 
deftly done. All Martha’s appli- 
ances were clean and sweet to the 
housewifely critic, and (with her 
in the midst of them) pleasant to 
the artistic eye. Seagrave soon 
came out of the shed again, and 
lingered near the cottage door, 
talking to Dennis, but Martha, 
being still busy, did not come out 
to them, and Dennis did not ask 
him in again. So at last he had 
to go away. 

In the evening he took the 
opportunity of a vacant seat by 
Lady Rivermere, and told her all 
about his idea. She watched him as 
he spoke with covert, keen glances, 
probing his countenance with those 
quick-seeing eyes of hers. 

When he began she said to 
herself : ‘‘ Now this tiresome man 
has seen Martha and fallen in love 
with her. He can’t quite know 
he has yet, or he would not come 
to me like this about it; but he 
has fallen in love with Martha 
Dennis, and now what a trouble 
he will be—and I expect it will 
end in my losing her useful hus- 
band. I can’t spare him 
or Seagrave either. I must 
stop it.” But when Seagrave 
had talked a little further into his 
subject she altered her mind. ‘I 
do believe,” thought she, ‘ that 
my dear Seagrave is a real artist 
after all. He is in love with his 
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imagined statue, not with Martha. 
How delightful! I knew he was 
in love with something. Well, I 
am glad it is not Martha.” And 
ere he had finished she had 
resolved to help him. 

‘‘T know Martha Dennis,’ said 
she when he had done, ‘“ and I do 
not wonder at your admiration for 
her. You are right: she is a 
type of the people that we are fed 
by, and get our national strength 
from. But you will find no diffi- 
culty in obtaining her as model. 
She is far too simple a soul to 
hesitate about such a thing; a 
vulgar woman, a genteel woman, 
a woman of the middle class, 
thinking herself a lady, would 
make a fatal blunder, and hesitate 
about consenting ; but Martha has 
the innocence which makes her 
judgment as correct as that of the 
lady by birth. Both would think 
your proposal a true honour. 
‘Lake my advice—ask her husband 
straight out ; if he is doubtful, tell 
him to ask her; if you fail, I will 


come to the rescue.” 


Acting on this, Seagrave, in the 
midst of the next morning’s work 
and talk, turned suddenly upon 
Dennis, and asked him, “ Did he 
think his wife would allow him to 
model a statue from her, and would 
he let her ?” 

‘«T would not overtax her,”’ Sea- 
grave went hurriedly on, seeing a 
confused and doubtful expression 
upon Dennis’s face. ‘I would not 
ask her to give me much time or 
long together, and I want her in 
her usual dress—no affectation of 
drapery, which would give her 
trouble. Don’t refuse me, Dennis. 
T will make a statue which shall 
breathe the very spirit that makes 
the English people what it is— 
such strength, and beauty, and 
dignity as it has, arises from such 
noble men and women as this. She 
has inspired me with a thought 
that must out—if she will but let it 
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be expressed by the dignity of her 
form and the pure, simple beauty 
of her face, I can do it—I can 
make my statue live and speak !” 

Seagrave had grown excited, as 
was his way, and had almost for- 
gotten Dennis. But now pausing, 
he looked at him, and saw no sign 
of answer—the man’s face wore 
an expression that he did not 
understand, but he saw no promise 
in it. 

“Well,” he said, a little fiercely, 
‘you can’t take memory away 
from me—I had rather not have 
to trust to memory in a great work 
like this—but I'll do it, all the 
same—an artist has a right to his 
eyes; and you can no more keep 
all Martha Dennis’s sweetness and 
beauty to yourself than the Earl 
of Rivermere can hide the stately 
proportions of this castle of his.” 

And throwing down his tools 
upon the grass, Seagrave walked 
away, among the trees. 

Dennis stood, leaning against 
the brown rock, in the same atti- 
tude as when Seagrave first spoke. 
He was lost for the moment— 
utterly fogged, like a man groping 
in darkness. Slowly he mentally 
repeated Seagrave’s quickly spoken 
words, and endeavoured to grasp 
the meaning of each. It was diffi- 
cult, for it was like turning himself 
round, so as to take in a totally 
different view of things from any 
which he had before entertained. 

Having learned himself to regard 
Martha as below his own level— 
not only of intelligence, but of 
refinement and  delicacy—and 
having thus become in a certain 
degree indifferent to her, he was 
at first altogether unable to take 
in the thought that Seagrave en- 
thusiastically admired her. Indeed 
he was totally unable to grasp it, 
in the sense in which Seagrave 
meant it. As he thought of the 
artist’s last words—which Sea- 
grave would never have uttered had 
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he given himself time to think 
that there might be any other 
reading of them than his own—a 
light broke upon his mind. His 
dark, uneasy, suspicious nature 
aroused itself and stirred, as some 
sleeping beast might, when dis- 
turbed, have moved, growling and 
lowering, from its quiet and secret 
lair. His brain, quick but not 
subtle, flashed its light through 
the words of Seagrave’s speech, 
and constructed from them a 
nameless horror—a new degrada- 
tion—a new humiliation. 

This fine gentleman—this dandy 
fellow, whom he hated when 
he first set eyes on him—this 
man, who talked like a friend 
—who spoke of the ideal and 
the pure!—this man treated him 
now as a poor devil who had no 
power even to keep his wife to 
himself. This artist, who admired 
only the most refined and delicate 
beautifulness !—how could he see 
aught in poor Martha but a coarse 
beauty and a cheap gaiety, which, 
belonging tothe lower order, might 
serve as a passing excitement, an 
amusing change, to the refined 
gentleman who spent his life in 
contemplation of, and commune 
with, all conceivable forms of 
delicacy and nobility ? 

To Dennis, in this state, Sea- 
grave’s proposal appeared a mere 
mockery—a mere taunt—thrown 
in for the amusement of shewing 
him the inferiority of his position. 
As he realised this, with an in- 
tolerable vividness of imagination 
which placed before him a hideous 
picture of Seagrave’s present 
thoughts, he could control himself 
no longer, but with clenched fists, 
and veins starting on his forehead, 
strode down among the trees to 
where Seagrave stood: and with 
all the intensity with which a half- 
developed, halt-seeing, undiffused 
nature expends itself, when roused 
by rage, flung a few violent words 
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at him. The sculptor had fallen 
into a reverie, and was so far 
bewildered by Dennis’s sudden 
attack that he was as unable to 
grasp the meaning of the words 
addressed to him as Dennis had 
been a while ago. He gazed at 
the man in silent astonishment ; 
and Dennis, regarding this as the 
silence of shame, poured a torrent 
of scorching indignation upon him. 
So bitter was he that when he 
ceased speaking he staggered back, 
exhausted: and feeling that he 
had spent his power, he quickly 
turned to go. 

This released Seagrave fom the 
spell under which amazement had 
placed him, and stepping forward 
he laid his hand upon Dennis’s 
arm. The latter stopped and faced 
him: and then the sculptor—who 
had turned pale under the fire 
of the workman’s wrath—answered 
him: not in many words, but in 
words which had much effect upon 
Dennis: possibly as much because 
of the brave eyes which looked as 
quietly into his as Martha’s own 
might have done, and because of 
the deep earnestness with which 
the artist spoke,—as by reason 
of the words themselves. 

‘ Why,” said Seagrave, at last, 
taking his hand away from Den- 
nis’s arm, ‘could I have enter- 
tained such ideas as you credit 
me with in connection with 
your wife, I should be unable 
to appreciate that innate purity 
and simplicity which makes 
her beautiful.”” And then, sud- 
denly, he plunged into the subject 
of the statue, which as yet only 
existed in his brain, so ardently 
that at last Dennis could not but 
feel, as Lady Rivermere expressed 
it to herself, that it was not the 
man loving the woman, but the 
artist loving the idea which the 
woman had inspired. He was 
unable to put it thus clearly to 
himself: but by the time Seagrave 
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had stopped speaking, the man 
stood abashed and stammering. 

‘I don’t know what to say, Mr. 
Seagrave; please forget my hot 
words. I did not understand you, 
for Martha is no lady that you 
should think anything of her 
looks.’’ 

“Tt lies just there, Dennis,’ 
cried Seagrave, turning on him 
with glowing face; ‘don't, out of 
any mistaken idea of refinement, 
or in conse quence of any position 
you may acquire, persuade her to 
ape our ladies—she #s a lady now, 
in the truest sense, but it is by 
being her own true, be autiful, 
wholesome, simple self. . . . I 
want her, Dennis, just in that 
dress she ordinarily wears—it is 
perfect for my purpose—the simple 
dress, the kerchief on her shoul- 
ders. Tell her that, because 
then she will see I shall not give 
her much trouble.” 

Filled with delight at his success 
thus far; Searrave talked on, 
gradually imparting his idea to 
his companion, till Dennis himself 
felt overflowing with it and ex- 
cited by it. 

He went home to dinner that 
day in a strange state; as to his 
mind, overcrowded with ideas, and 
with little notion how he was to 
represent these to Martha; as to 
his feet, walking like one in a 
maze. Had not the way been 
plain, indeed, and made familiar 
by habit he would scarcely have 
easily reached his cottage door; 
for he was like a man whose eyes 
had been suddenly opened. 

Seagrave, burning with the 
idea which he believed would not 
only change his 
sculptor, but would introduce a 
new phase of English art, had 
spoken burning words, which 
carried his hearer’s mind a whole 
step onwards in its development. 
Walking home to-day in his 
workman’s dress, with his tools 


position as a 
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upon his shoulder, he felt them to 
be, not the badges of a low station, 
as he had felt them yesterday, but 
honourable, and even poetical ad- 
juncts to an honourable state, 
through the sheer fitness of things. 
Martha’s homeliness, her undis- 
guised broom and wash-tub, her 
primitive dress, had suddenly 
taken on them an idylic beauty ; 
for Martha, by that very persis- 
tent homeliness and that very un- 
disguised simplicity, had been 
selected instead of any of the 
refined ladies of the land as the 
type of England’s strength, beauty, 
and virtue. 

When Dennis entered the cot- 
tage Martha saw at a glance that 
the mood of the last two or three 
days had passed from him. She 
made no remark, but only entered 
the more gaily into his cheerful- 
ness. 

He said but little, yet Martha 
was somewhat puzzled by the way 
he looked at her. He did not tell 
her till he was just starting out 
again, of Seagrave’s request. She 
was surprised, but made no ob- 
jection ; so he carried her consent 
to Seagrave, and worked on all 
that day by the sculptor’s side in a 
dream—a dream which was con- 
tinually augmented by the other’s 
talk. But it was a wholesome 
dream; it made his simple life 
seem beautiful; and by the new 
light which was within him he 
began to resolve to lay aside his 
own artistic attempts. He saw, as 
Seagrave talked, that he had never 
known and never could know the 
stirrings and the burnings of 
genius like this ; and he recognised 
that honest workmanship was 
superior to imitative and un- 
original art. 

Lady Rivermere offered Sea- 
grave a room in her house to work 
in. She did not approve the idea, 
for she affected classicality, and 
she argued against this vigorous 
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outrush of the sculptor’s into a 
purely modern idyl. Nevertheless, 
she enjoyed these arguments, and 
the artistic atmosphere pleased 
her. The sculptor, charmed with 
the chance of commencing his 
great statue at once, threw up the 
engagement which had limited his 
stay at Rivermere; and in a day 
or two—taken by him not only to 
complete the great god Pan, but 
to develope his thought—he was 
busily at work in an impromptu 
studio. This room soon became 
the choicest place in the house: 
the Earl and his lady found in 
its atmosphere a certain rare 
refreshment. Seagrave was more 
completely lost in the enthusiasm 
of his art than he had ever been 
before: and Martha, in her simple 
dress, with her simple ways, and 
her earnest desire to do her part 
properly, was as interesting to 
watch as the artist. 

Dennis—who had gone to other 
work now the god was completed 
—got’into a habit of walking 
over to Rivermere in the even- 
ing, while Martha was busy 
in the cottage, and when he knew 
all the inmates of Rivermere 
House would be at dinner. He 
liked to pay a solitary visit to the 
clay form which was gradually 
taking upon it the superb linea- 
ments of life. At first he did it 
as a means of gratifying a sort of 
jealousy which he could not wholly 
put out of his heart ; but the pro- 
gress of the great conception 
educated him, and in a while he 
knew that it did so. His quiet 
visits grew longer, for daily the 
majesty and artistic beauty of 
the form more and more surprised 
him. Not only was it a true art 
education to him, but it shewed 
him the folly of his jealousy. 
Through it, he saw Martha anew. 
By it he wooed and won her anew, 
though without words or confes- 
sion. Her essential part became 
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visible to him, and his mind 
attuned itself to hers, so that this 
simple workman and his wife 
found a new happiness, which 
made their lives a constant though 
unobtrusive harmony. 

Not for a year was that statue 
exhibited. The people went in 
crowds to see it, as they go in 
crowds to see everything, and a 
few among them recognised that a 
new keynote had been struck. 
The man who modelled that had 
left behind him the pecuiiar beauty 
of Greece. Rising from English 
soil, he had bravely seized upon 
characteristic English beauty and 
made it the expression of his hope 
and belief in English power. 

In the face of Seagrave’s asser- 
tion that ‘“‘words cannot explain 
sculpture, for the art is its own 
expression,’ we will say no more 
about the statue. Lady River- 
mere was much provoked that her 
offer for it (as well as some others) 
was politely refused. 

‘‘ How disagreeable of you to 
keep it to yourself, Mr. Seagrave,” 
she said; ‘‘ what are you going to 
do with it? Leave it to the 
nation ?” 

“Perhaps,” said the sculptor, 
with a quiet smile, which piqued 
the lady because she did not know 
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what it meant. Seagrave had 
grown graver and more concen- 
trated since he had executed that 
statue. 

Between Lady Rivermere and 
Martha there had arisen, during 
the many days spent in Seagrave’s 
studio, an unexpected friendship, 
which refreshed the lady and 
educated Martha, without either 
stepping from her special sphere 
in life. So Seagrave appealed to 
her ladyship to help him in 
rewarding Martha. But she found 
it no easy task. Martha wanted 
nothing. 

“Oh!” cried out Lady River- 
mere, at length, ‘‘I wish I could 
do anything to please you, Martha. 
I shall be ashamed to see Mr. 
Seagrave again if I can find no 
way for him to shew his gratitude, 
for he is really vexed that you 
should have so little pleasure for 
all your trouble.” 

‘‘I want nothing, my lady. I 
think I have but one wish in the 
world: I should like to teach poor 
girls to cook and scrub and ke@ 
their homes.” 

‘“‘ And so you shall,” cried Lady 
Rivermere. ‘And I hope you'll 
teach them to sing while they 
work!” 
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HENRY IRVING. 


Or all literary tasks it is surely the most pleasing to trace the course of 
a man of genius from youth and obscurity to maturity and fame. In 
the labour of the biographer there is at all times a charm unequalled in 
the whole range of letters; but that chronicler of a career has, we 
think, the most enviable lot whose duty it is to record, not a startling 
suecess at the first onset, but the gradual development of unsuspected 
resources, the display of which, when the time comes, has all the force 













of a revelation. The writer of fiction has an ideal pleasure in depicting 
the trials and dangers from which his hero is to emerge in triumph at 
_the end of the story ; and much the same kind of interest, though in a 
far greater degree, is felt by the biographer in the early struggles of 
the man who eventually springs from the level allotted to him by the 
public voice into a sphere which demands such gifts as only a very few 


ever imagined him to possess. In literature, which is fruitful enough 














of surprises, it is difficult to name any remarkable instance of an author 

passing ata bound from the position of a writer of peculiar but limited 
talent into the higher walks of representative genius. The success of 
Charles Dickens was immediate, and the characteristics which marked 
his first literary efforts were those which soon afterwards established 
his reputation. The case of Thackeray is different, for the qualities 
which obtained for his early writings the recognition of-an original vein 
of humour did not prepare the world for the vivid and varied power of 
the great epic of “‘ Vanity Fair.” But it is in the annals of the stage that 
we find the most striking examples of fame suddenly achieved in the 
highest art by men who toiled for years either wholly unknown, or 


accepted as clever interpreters of a useful but not exalted element of 
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their vocation. As long as the drama has any interest for the English 
people, the romantic story of Edmund Kean will be read with delight 
and wonder. The career of the most distinguished actor of our own 
time is, in some: respects, not less remarkable than that of his great 
predecessor, and in the sequel it ‘will appear that the obstacles which 
beset the path of Kean were not greater than those which have been 
overcome by the genius and ambition of Henry Irving. 

John Henry Brodrib Irving was born at Keinton, near Glastonbury, 
Somersetshire, on the 6th of February, 1838. He wasan only son. Of 
his parents no more need be said than that his father, who noted with 
the minute care of parental pride every step in his upward progress, 
extracting from the public journals every reference made to him, lived 
to see him at the head of his profession. At the age of eleven Irving 
was placed under the care of Dr. Pinches, a very worthy ‘ instructor of 


-youth,’’ who had a school in George Yard, Lombard Street. The boy 
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soon displayed an absorbing passion for everything dramatic, and the 
good Doctor sometimes thought it his duty to damp this dangerous 
ardour. On one occasion young Irving begged to be allowed to recite 
Bell’s poem, ‘‘ The Uncle,”’ at the school entertainment, but his master 
drew the line at ‘* The Uncle,” and said that it was ‘too theatrical.” 
A few months ago. Mr. Irving recited this same piece at the Compton 
Benefit at Drury Lane, and it is pleasant to think that Dr. Pinches, 
had he lived long enough, would have rejoiced that his prohibition of 
what was ‘too theatrical’ had made so slight an impression on his 
pupil’s mind. In the recitals which were given by the boys at Christ- 
mas, Irving displayed an enthusiasm and a talent which were incom- 
prehensible to his companions, who, like most schoolboys, were disposed 
to look upon anything out of the common in these performances as rather 


ridiculous than otherwise. The “ theatrical” youngster derived some 


encouragement, however, from the hints and suggestions of a visitor 
who was occasionally present at the rehearsals. This was the wel] 
known actor, Mr. Creswick, to whom it may now be some satisfaction 
to remember that he taught young Irving how to grasp a dagger in a 
tragic manner. When fourteen years of age Irving entered the office 
of an East India merchant, but his heart was not in colonial produce 
and invoices. Like many who have become famous in art or literature, 
he began life in circumstances as remote as possible from his true voca- 
tion. But all the time that he could spare was devoted to the pursuit 
on which his mind was set. He joined an elocution class of young men, 
some of whom were almost as ardent as himself, while all rega:ded the 
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art they studied as a much more serious business than young men con- 

sider it now. At the meetings of the class recitations were given by tho 
members, every detail of which was afterwards discussed. In this 
interchange of ideas Irving bore his part, but it was in the periodical 
entertainments with which the little society used to favour their friends 
that he chiefly distinguished himself. The applause won on these 
occasions, and the consciousness of increasing capacity, determined him 
to seek fame and fortune on the stage. This resolution was a grave 
one, for the path of the actor may be said to be paved with the crushed 
hopes of those who have gone before him, and fallen; but unfaltering 
courage was numbered amongst Irving’s qualities from the first. An 
actor named Hoskins, from whom he had taken lessons, introduced him 
to Mr. Phelps, who immediately offered him an engagement at Sadlers’ 
Wells. Though he did not avail himself of this kindness, Irving has 
never forgotten it; and, twenty years later, when the two men stood 
together on the boards at Drury Lane, at the complimentary benefit to 
Mr. Buckstone, the one the honoured representative of the Old School, 
and the other the founder of the New, the veteran actor may have been 
gratified by the reflection that his judgment did not fail him when he 
sought to enlist the servicesof the boy of eighteen. 

»» An engagement at Sadlers’ Wells must_have seemed tempting to a 
young aspirant, but Irving resolved to begin his career in the provinces. 
He wished to come bagk to London witha name. The provinces were 
then what in a great measure they have since ceased to be, a school of 
acting, and the beginner had before him the prospect of hard work, 
and of varied and invaluable experience. But the result of his first 
essay was not calculated to raise the young man’s hopes. His first 
appearance on the stage was made at ¢he opening of the Lyceum 
Theatre, Sunderland, in 1856, and the'play was Richelieu. In the light 
of what occurred seventeen years later, when 2icheliew was played at a 
more famous Lyceum, and in far different circumstances, this incident 
has a singular interest. Inrving’s part on this occasion was the small 
one of Orleans, and never was the timid Duke in such trepidation. All 
the confidence with which the young actor had declaimed to his com- 
rades in the elocution class deserted him when, for the first time, he 
faced an audience to whom he was entirely unknown, and felé the cold 
stare of some hundreds of critical eyes, Orleans stuttered and_stam- 
mered to an extent which even the nattral hesitation of his character 

did not t justify, and after this performance Irving was strongly recom- 

mended to return to the East India merchant. Undaunted, he 
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determined to persevere, but the second venture was far more disas- 
trous than the first. { He appeared as Cleomenes, in 4A Winter's Tale. 
He would not study his part on Sunday, and had only a brief time the 
following day‘to learn the lines he had to deliver the same evening. 
Cleomenes is not a very important personage, but in the fifth act he 
expresses an opinion as to the state of affairs which makes him for the 
moment the centre of attention. | At this point Irving’s nervousness 
overcame him ; he forgot everything he had to say, but remembering a 
wildly inappropriate line from some other play, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Come 
on to the market-place, and I'll tell you further,” and fled.| As this. 
invitation to the market-place was wholly unexpected, the equanimity 
of the other players was a good deal disturbed. This mishap provoked 
severe comments from the local press, and Irving expected that his first 
engagement would end ingloriously in a dismissal, but the manager 
was forgiving to inexperience, and simply took the opportunity of 
adininistering a little sound advice. In 1857,-Irving went to the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, where he remained two years and a half, 
playing with such artists as Miss Cushman, Miss Helen Faucit, Van- 
denhoff, Robson, Charles Mathews, Benjamin Webster, and Wright. 
During this period he may be said to have acted everything, from 
minor characters in Shakespeare to “ singing parts,” like Henry Bertram 
—a somewhat comprehensive training. In Edinburgh he made his 
mark as an actor of great promise. It was a proof of his eagerness to- 
spring high that, when bidding farewell to the Scottish capital, he played 
Claude Melnotte for the first time. It was here that ho made the 
acquaintance of Toole, with whom, widely divergent as have been their 
aims in art, he has since maintained an unbroken friendship. Toole 
thought he saw an opening in London for his friend, and in 1859, 
Irving signed an engagement for three years with Mr. Augustus 
Harris, then manager of the Princess’s Theatre. This new enterprise, 
which promised so well, ended in bitter disappointment. Confident of 
his rapidly developing abilities, the young actor dreamed of success in 
the Metropolis which he was not even to have the opportunity of 
achieving. He was deeply mortified to find that he had virtually bound 
himself for three years to play insignificant parts, as the monopoly of 
the important characters by the elder actors deprived him of all chance 
of winning distinction. Fortunately, his bond was not enforced, and 
he quitted London with the determination not to return except with an 
established claim to a prominent position. His resolve, though he did 
not then see its full effect, was virtually the famous ‘ Aut Cesar au 
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of Edmund Kean. But before leaving London he gave ample 
evidence of his powers in a reading of Virginius and the Lady of 
Lyons, which made a deep impression on the literary and dramatic 
critics, amongst whom were E. L. Blanchard, Edmund Yates, and 
many members of the old Arundel Club, who assembled to pass 
judgment on the rising artist. Stimulated by their unfeigned approba- 
tion, Irving went back to the provinces with energies fully braced for 
the years of toil which still separated bim from the opportunity which 
was pregnant with his future greatness. 

After spending a short time in the company formed by the late Edmund 
Glover, Irving found himself at Manchester, where his individuality 
soon asserted itself. Talents so much above the common order were 
justly estimated by the. Manchester playgoers, who gave a practical 
acknowledgment of them by suspending the rule of a nightly change of 
characters. But the most remarkable incident of all the years which 
Irving passed in this city occurred on the eve of his departure. 
For his benefit he was anxious to play Hamlet, and the rest of the 
company, with whom he was very popular, were pleased with a 
project which they regarded as an excellent joke. The idea of a young 
man who was very well as Laertes proposing to scale the heights of 
tragedy in this fashion, caused much diversion, and Irving had to 
submit to a good deal of friendly banter about his audacity. He played 
Hamlet, and there was no more joking. Both audience and actors were 
full of wonder and enthusiasm. The performance was afterwards 
repeated for three nights, and some acute observers who witnessed it 
built great hopes upon the young actor who had revealed such a 
capacity for higher things. But it is very noteworthy that these 
expectations were not shared by the actor himself. The outlook did 
not encourage him to indulge in such ambitious dreams, for he could 
conceive no possible chain of circumstances by which he might win a 
reputation in the higher drama. Managers were not fond of specula- 
tions in Shakespeare, and to suppose that he should ever find a manager 
willing to take him out of the groove in which he had been trained and 


support him in the most dangerous venture known to the profession, 


seemed to him a chimera which, if foolishly cherished, could only 
excite fever and vexation of spirit. 

This was in 1865, and in the following year Irving obtained a 
recognised position in the Metropolis. True to the purpose with which 
he had left London six years before, he had declined the terms several 
times offered by Mr. Fechter, which would have confined him to a 
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subordinate rank, and had joined Mr. Dion Boucicault’s provincial 
company, on condition that if he made a mark he should have an 
engagement in London as leading actor. The fulfilment of this 
contract was his appearance at the St. James’s Theatre in the character 
of Doricourt, in The Belle’s Stratagem, one of the few comedies of. last 
century which have survived to the present day. In this impersonation 
some of the most striking qualities of the actor’s style, the artistic 
refinement, the delicate humour, suggested rather than expressed, were 
conspicuous, and the performance was received with the greatest favour. 
From the man of fashion of the 18th century, Mr. Irving passed to 
the gambler, Rawdon Scudamore, in Mr. Boucicault’s Hunted Down, and 
confirmed the impression made by his first appearance. From this time 
he became identified with the portraiture of villainy in all its forms, and it 
is not a little curious to note the contemporary criticism of the consummate 
iniquity which it was often his task to depict. The phrase by which he 
was generally introduced in an article was, ‘“‘ Mr. Irving, who seems to 
have a monopoly of stage villains,” and the critic rarely concluded his 
comments without an expression of wonder at the actor’s power in 
embodying the essence of wickedness. One writer was moved by his 
feelings to recall Dr. Johnson’s dictum about Garrick, that if the latter 
really imagined himself to be the abominable rascal whose character he 
represented on the stage, he ought to be hanged every time he played 
it; and this cheerful sentiment Mr. Irving’s critic evidently thought 
it his duty to apply to him. But it was the universal opinion 
that here was an artist of no common order, whose criminals 
were not of the conventional, exaggerated, stagey type, but instinct with 
a realism which stamped them as transcripts from life. The grasp of 
character, the elaboration of detail, and the freedom from extravagance 
were recognised by all judges, foremost amongst whom was 
the late Mr. Charles Dickens, who expressed in a letter to Mr, 
Edmund Yates his unbounded admiration of Mr. Irving’s “ sin- 
gular power.” A few of these stage villains may be enumerated to 
shew Mr. Irving’s versatility in this branch of his art. Joseph 
Surface and Count Falcon, the latter a prominent character in an 
adaptation from Ouida’s novel of ‘‘ Idalia,” belonged to the intellectual 
class of the unscrupulous, but after them we find in a descending 
scale such personages as Bob Gassett in Dearer than Life, Compton 
Kerr in Formosa, Redburn in Zhe Lancashire Lass, Robert Macaire, 
and in the lowest deep of all, Bill Sikes. People who have admired 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet, and are not acquainted with his exploits ten 
19 
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years back, will be astonished to learn that in those days he imperson- 
ated the ruffian of Oliver Twist, and that his conception of that 
character was much applauded. The actor who has spanned the gulf 
which divides Bill Sikes from Hamlet has surely a strong claim to 
be considered a profound student of human nature. But Mr. 
Irving’s talents were not limited during this period to illustrations of 
crime. As Harry Dornton in The Road to Ruin, Petruchio, Charles 
Surface, Young Marlow, Captain Absolute, and above all, as Mr. 
Chevenix, in Byron’s comedy of “‘ Uncle Dick’s Darling,” he proved 
himself a comedian of the highest class. The extraordinary amount of 
work which he had accomplished during his provincial training seemed 
to have left little beyond his range, and his transitions from melodrama 
verging on tragedy to high comedy, and even to farce of the Jeremy 
Diddler order, bewildered those who expected an actor always to corre- 
spond to the label they had attached to him. The efforts which were 
made to determine the character of Mr.Irving’s genius was chiefly labour 
thrown away, for the critics had no sooner decided that his bent was 
distinctly in one direction than he flashed off inanother. Accordingly, 
we find that the actor who has played Mathias and Charles I. was once 
ticketed as ‘‘a light-character-eccentric-comedian,” and that other 
equally marvellous and misleading names were found for him. 
But though it was apparent to some that in everything 
he undertook at this time he shewed nothing so clearly as his superiority 
to the position he then held, it may be doubted whether any were pre- 
pared forthe revelation which was close at hand. But we should make one 
distinguished exception. Amongst the admirers of Mr. Irving’s acting 
there was a lady whose encouragement was well calculated to spur his 
ambition. Mrs. Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble) wrote that he reminded 
her vividly of the most famous members of her family, and constantly 
urged him to devote himself to the higher drama. 

As Digby Grant, Mr. Irving touched the point at which his 
great promise as a comedian was completely fulfilled by his ripened 
powers. This was his most finished and most successful study of 
the phase of human character in which purely ignoble motives are 
predominant. Selfishness is the ruling passion of Digby Grant, 
and the meanness which is inseparable from excessive egotism is 
made more palpable by aristocratic manners. This portrait, which 
was perfected by many delicate touches of art, was by far the most 
original in the play, and to Mr. Irving’s acting was justly attributed 
the great success of Zwo Roses, which was performed two hundred 
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nights in London and one hundred in the provinces. But the interest 
with which this impersonation of Digby Grant will be remembered is 
due to the fact that it marked the turning point of the actor’s career. 
Mr. Irving now stood, if not foremost, at all events in the first rank of 
comedians, but he was restless and dissatisfied. He had not yet, be it 
observed, formed any definite aim. In the first stirrings of untried 
genius there is no element of calculation. But he had a vague idea 
that he could strike a vein far higher than Zico Roses, and all that he 
had hitherto achieved, if the golden opportunity should present itself. 
The impulse towards tragedy which had led him to play Hamlet five 
years before returned, but with it came all the doubt of ever finding a 
manager who would help him, and all the natural misgivings as to his 
own powers and the public support. It was at this critical moment 
that he met Mr. H. L. Bateman, the manager of the Lyceum 
Theatre, and became acquainted with The Bells, a dramatic version, by 
Mr. Leopold Lewis, of the well-known story of Erckman-Chatrian. In 
this extraordinary play, and in the overtures made to him by Mr. Bate- 
man, Mr. Irving believed he saw a possible realisation of his dreams. 
But there was the uncertainty whether the public favour would sustain 
him in this new enterprise. Asa comedian, no actor was more popular ; 
but how would the world regard a sudden flight into tragedy and poetic 
drama? Mr. Irving resolved at last on an experiment. If he could but 
strike the right chord he would be fortified for the great undertaking 
which filled his thoughts. Without imparting his motive to anyone, he 
recited for the first time, on the occasion of his benefit at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, ‘‘The Dream of Eugene Aram.” The audience was curious 
and distrustful, but curiosity soon gave way to excitement, and distrust 
became enthusiasm. The imaginative force of the actor chained his 
listeners from the first. The frenzy in which the horrible deed was 
committed, and the agony cf thé murderer as he unburdened his soul, 
were acted with a power which was new and strange, and thrilling in its 
intensity. When the supreme point in the tragic story was reached— 
** As soon as mid-day task was done, 

In secret 1 was there, 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 

And still the corse was bare ”— 
the storm of applause assured the actor of the completeness of his 
triumph. Since that day Mr. Irving’s dramatic recital of Hood’s weird 
poem has evoked the enthusiastic plaudits of many audiences, but 
the interest which it has always excited would have been even greater 
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had it been known that it was virtually the foundation of the actor’s 
fame as a tragedian. 

The success of this test of public feeling determined Mr. Irving to 
go to the Lyceum. This decision caused much astonishment in the pro- 
fession, nobody being able to imagine why so prosperous an actor should 
quit a popular theatre like the Vaudeville for a house which at that 
time was by no means popular. Mr. Irving kept his own counsel, and 
the theatrical guidnuncs were left in wonder until the course of events ex- 
plained the mystery. When he accepted an engagement at the Lyceum, 
Mr. Irving drew the manager’s attention to The Bells, and expressed his 
belief that much might be made of it; but there was no stipulation on this 
head. Mr. Irving had then andalways the greatest confidence in Mr. Bate- 
man’s friendship, and in every respect his trust was amply justified. Public 
interest in the actor’s fortunes at the Lyceum was not, however, at once 
aroused by a tragic impersonation. In October, 1871, Mr. Irving 
appeared as Jingle in Mr. Albery’s adaptation from Pickwick—the least 
likely character to be regarded as portending a venture into tragedy. 

‘Some months had elapsed since playgoers had been startled by the 

recital of ‘‘The Dream of Eugene Aram.” The belief that this wonderful 
performance heralded a new career for Mr. Irving was not wide-spread, 
and of the few who entertained it some must have looked upon 
Jingle as a proof that the actor had decided to remain in the beaten 
track. As the ingenious scamp who caused Mr. Pickwick so much 
concern, Mr. Irving displayed a fertility and a quaintness of comic 
suggestion which certainly did not foreshadow the guilty fears, the 
agony, and terrible death of Mathias. 

Expectation was at this low ebb when, on the 25th of November, 
The Bells was performed for the first time. The announcement of the 
play had been received with surprise, for it was well known in 
literary circles that Mr. Leopold Lewis had offered his manuscript to 
more than one manager, and had been laughed at for his pains. It 
was the general opinion of those who claimed authority in such matters 
that the play could not be acted, the dream-scene being supposed to be 
beyond the range of histrionic power possessed by any English actor. 
Moreover, a version of ‘‘ The Polish Jew,” by Mr. F. C. Burnand, had 
already been represented at one of the minor theatres noted for melodrama 
of the deepest dye, and the result had been more diverting than the author 
intended. But when Mr. Irving played Mathias the affair assumed a 
very different complexion. The old theatrical phrase, that the actor 
“took the town by storm,’’ was never more apt than now. The ghastly 
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story of the conscience-stricken burgomaster was enacted with a tragic 
force which nothing in the memory of the present generation of playgoers 
had surpassed. The impression created by the vivid horrors of a murder 
delineated in a dream, and a death caused by sheer terror, for a time 
excluded a full consideration of the actor’s mastery of realistic detail. 
In this exhibition of overwhelming passions Mr. Irving was as 
thorough an artist as in the delicate minutie of comedy. Though 
Mathias is dominated by one great motive—fear of detection—the 
character affords an ample range of varying emotions. Unrepentant 
as he is—disposed at all times to chuckle over the cunning with which 
he has concealed his guilt and provided against the contingency of 
discovery, the man is not inhuman. He loves his wife and child, and 
feels a bitter pang when he thinks of their innocent confidence. Even 
when lying in wait for his victim, he struggles with the impulse which 
urges him tocrime. ‘“Killaman! Killaman! You'll not do that, 
Mathias! You'll not do that!” For a moment he shrinks appalled 
from the devil that possesses his heart. He thanks God with. fervour 
when he fancies that the Jew has escaped him, and that the temptation 
is removed. Such traits as these were depicted by Mr. Irving with a 
skill which seemed to lay bare all the nerves of the man’s nature, each 
quivering with its distinct torture. 

It is hardly necessary to say that only acting of a very high order 
could have assured this play the popularity which it has ever since 
enjoyed. The British public prefers, in the main, being amused to being 
terrified, but since 1871 Mr. Irving has made waste paper of so many 
oracular axioms as to the conditions on which alone an actor’s success 
is possible—just as he has made obsolete some of the dearest traditions 
of the conventional stage—that it is unsafe to affirm on what prejudices 
the British public will decide to make a last stand against the per- 
suasions of genius. The drama which, according to the prophets, could not 
be acted, and which, when it was acted, was said to be too dismal to live 
long, was played for one hundred and fifty nights in London, and then 
taken into the provinces, where its success was not less decisive. But, 
as some ingenious people remarked, Mr. Irving could not play Matthias 
for ever, and as the season of 1872 drew near the ravens again sounded 
their cheerful note. The public was invited to consider how reasonable 
it was to assume that, as The Bells was a phenomenon, and as phenome- 
nal plays could not be produced every year, Mr. Irving would have to 
return to the sphere in which he was first known. To them, the ravens, 
this was a matter of deep regret, but we could not expect to have a 
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comet always with us, and Mr. Irving must be satisfied with having 
been a comet fora whole season. Having comfortably disposed of Mr. 
Irving in this way, these judges were much disturbed to learn that this 
troublesome actor was going to enter an entirely new field. When it 
was understood that Charles I. was to be Mr. Irving’s next impersonation, 
the birds of pleasing prediction gave way to mirth. They did not want 
to jest at anybody’s expense, but really, the idea of Mr. Irving playing 
Charles I. was too much for the gravity of the most decorous raven. If 
he intended to represent the innate cunning of the King, they could 
imagine him doing this, though they could not conceive the public 
enjoying it; but if it were the dignity of the ill-fated monarch and the 
pathos of his misfortunes that Mr. Irving aimed at portraying, why 
then they must be excused for croaking immoderately at the prospect of 
inevitable disaster. 

It must be observed that up to this time Mr. Irving had played no 
part, withthe exception, perhaps, of Harry Dornton, in which pathos was 
a prominent feature. The anguish of Mathias was pathetic, but it was 
overshadowed by a great wickedness which deprived it of all claim to 
pity. Characters in which suffering-virtue appealed to the sympathy of 
mankind had hitherto been ‘foreign tc Mr. Irving’s art. From Bill 
Sikes to Digby Grant, from brutality to the idolatry of self, he had 
elaborated only the vices and the weaknesses of humanity. But the 
reserve of poetic feeling which had been accumulating in his nature 
demanded an outlet. In Mr. Wills’s drama of Charles I. there was 
scope for some of the most important qualities which the actor was 
rapidly developing. Mr. Wills’s Charles, though not, perhaps, the 
Charles of history, is a noble figure, and in nothing did the actor’s con- 
ception fall short of the beauty of the character. Whether as the 
affectionate husband, ‘the tender father, the just and upright sovereign 
wronged, betrayed, and done to death, Mr. Irving realised to the full 
the ideal set before him. The quality of which above all he was. 
supposed to be devoid was the most striking element of the representa- 
tion. Charles in his most kingly moments—in his disdain of 
Cromwell’s dishonourable fadvances, in his calm reliance on his own 
rectitude, in his courage in the hour of danger, in his dignity in the 
midst of ruin—was a study of rare power; but Mr. Irving obtained his 
finest effects in the most mournful passages of the play. One of these 
was the speech to the traitor Moray. 

‘* T saw a picture once by a great master : 
Twas an old man’s head. 
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Narrow and evil was its wrinkled brow, 
Eyes close and cunning—a dull vulpine smile ; 
*Twas called a Judas. Wide that artist err’d. 

. Judas had eyes like thine, of candid blue ; 
His skin was soft ; his hair of stainless gold ; 
Upon his brow shone the white stamp of truth ; 
And lips like thine did give the traitor kiss.” 


But it was in the last parting of Charles with his Queen and 
children that Mr. Irving gave the strongest proof of his command 
of the tears of his audience. It may be said with truth that all London 
was moved by the pathos of that farewell. 

Charles I. was played for nearly seven months, and was followed by 
a success almost equally great. Indeed, that tide of prosperity was 
now in full flow, which is without a parallel in modern theatrical 
history. Mr. Irving had the ball at his foot at last. A manager 
devoted to him, and full of enterprise, a theatre in which he was 
supreme, a public which had welcomed with delight the sudden out- 
break of his genius, and which rewarded each new effort with acclama- 
tion,—these were indeed great conquests. Triumphs, as well as griefs, 
come in battalions. The actor was no longer confronted by that bar- 
rier which is so often impassable—lack of opportunity. With free 
play for energies which are in themselves remarkable, he was rapidly 
rising to the level of his gifts. On the 19th of April, 1873, Mr. Irving 
assumed the principal character in the drama of Eugene Aram, by the 
author of Charles J. In this case everybody anticipated a success, for 
the nature of the play was akin to Mr. Irving’s earliest achievement as 
a tragic artist. People remembered now how he had recited, or rather 
acted, Hood’s famous poem, and they wondered that they should ever 
have forgotten it. But as Eugene Aram, Mr. Irving astonished the 
audience which had come prepared to admire. Mr. Wills had fitted 
the actor with a fine impersonation, but he had also given him a task of 
almost unexampled difficulty. There was no repetition of Zhe Bells. 
Mathias and Eugene Aram were wholly unlike, though they had a 
great crime in common. The burgomaster had murdered a man for his 
money, and when not haunted by the terrible phantoms conjured up. by 
a fevered brain, exulted over the success with which he had defied 
justice. The schoolmaster had, according to the dramatist, avenged the 
dishonour of the woman he loved, and suffered the ever-present remorse 
of a refined and sensitive nature in the midst of the surroundings of 
love and respect which attached to an apparently blameless life. The 
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cunning of Mathias delighted in expedients for mitigating the con- 
sequences of possible detection. Aram was cast in a higher mould, and 
there was in him a latent force of will which in sudden danger presented 
an intrepid front to the enemy of his peace. The advent of a dissolute 
companion of the murdered man, who threatens to expose Aram on the 
eve of his marriage with the Vicar’s daughter, leads to a conflict 
between intellect and brute audacity in which the nervous power of the 
principal actor was displayed with startling effect. When he has only to 
deal with the ruffian who may denounce him, Aram triumphs by sheer 
superiority of mind, but the discovery of the skeleton revives all the 
horror of his deed, and resolution gives way to conscience. In this 
transition from courage to despair, Mr. Irving presented a picture of 
mental agony which was almost unendurable. But something more 
extraordinary was to follow. The whole of the last act was occupied 
by Aram’s dying confession. Four half-an-hour the actor sus- 
tained a monologue in which frenzy at the thought of the injuries 
which had provoked the crime, and the remorse of the departing soul 
were painted with every variety of tragic expression. No one who was 
present that night can ever forget the scene. It is not too much to say 
that it seared the memory of all who witnessed it. 

The time had now come for an ever. more distinct assertion of Mr. 
-Irving’s claims as a tragedian. It was loudly affirmed that what- 
ever he might have done in plays which had been written for him, he 
would signally fail if he invited comparison with the great actors of the 
past in “legitimate drama.” Such a challenge must in any case have 
been accepted, but Mr. Irving had determined on his course long 
before this challenge was given. Richelieu had been chosen as the 
character in which he should first claim kindred with his predecessors 
in tragic art. As far back as Zie Bells, the late Lord Lytton himself 
had suggested this assumption, and had written of the actor in these 
terms: “Mr. Irving’s performance in The Bells is too admirable not to 
be appreciated by every competent judge of art, and it will be a sure 
good fortune to any dramatic author to obtain his representation in 
some leading part worthy of his study and suited to his powers.” But 
the actor was keenly alive to the gravity of this step. He had to 
contend against the prepossessions of the playgoers who remembered 
Macready—prepossessions which strengthened that hostility which 
every man, an actor above all, has to meet who oversteps the limits 
which have been confidently assigned to his abilities. This conscious- 
ness of the forces arrayed against him, acting upon nerves already 
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highly strung, deprived Mr. Irving’s first performance of Richelieu, 
on September 27th, of much of its due effect. But with 
the audience his ‘success was undoubted. More _ enthusiastic 
applause had never been heard atthe Lyceum. To some, however, 
who are wont to pronounce a final judgment without waiting to 
see whether, when suffering no disadvantages, the actor will rise above 
the level of the first representation, it seemed that Mr. Irving had 
attempted more than he could perform. It was said that his conception 
of Richelieu was so subtle that it was beyond his physical ability, or that 
of any human being, to carry it out. The later performances extinguished 
this dictum, Mr. Irving has since accomplished greater things, but his 
Richelieu remains in many respects his most artistic impersonation. The 
multiplicity of suggestive detail with which he was at first supposed to 
have over-weighted the character is now the chief source of its fascina- 
tion. Some trait in the nature of this wonderful old man, whose figure 
and aspect are so picturesque, seems expressed by almost every 
movement of the restless hands, and every light and shade on the 
imperious brow. In the midst of the varying phases of craft, passion, 
indomitable will—the sorrowful dignity of the minister in disgrace, the 
mocking triumph over baffled foes—the age and infirmity of the 
Cardinal are always preserved. This important point is most note- 
worthy in the last scene, when Richelieu, apparently in a dying state, 
confounds his enemies by his sudden renewal of life and energy in the 
moment of victory. The triumphant exclamation, ‘“‘There! at my 
feet!” is not uttered with all the force of the actor’s lungs, 
but in the gasping falsetto of an aged man. Mr. Irving’s 
cultivated sense of comedy enabled him to give to the grim humour of 
Richelieu a prominence which, it was generally admitted, had marked few 
other representations of the character. These great and varied qualities 
achieved a success which was imperfectly measured by the performance 
of Lord Lytton’s play at the Lyceum for one hundred and twenty nights. 
In the provinces this impersonation has always been accepted as 
indisputable evidence of the force of Mr. Irving’s originality. 

In the latter part of the season of 1873-74 Mr. Irving played Philip 
in Hamilton Aidé’s romantic drama of that name. In this he was on 


the old ground, though this time the remorse was for a supposed, not 


an actual murder. A new motive—jealousy—was, however, intro- 
duced, and this was invested by Mr. Irving with unusual interest. But, 
coming between Richelieu and ZZamlet in the actor’s career, Philip must 
always be very much in the shade. It was now known that the autumn 
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of 1874 would witness Mr. Irving’s appearance as Hamlet, and as the 
time drew near public excitement reached a white heat. It was agreed 
on all hands that this experiment in the drama of Shakespeare would 
decide once for all the question whether Mr. Irving was entitled to be 
considered a tragedian of the first rank. Subsequently, some effort 
was made to prove that, after all, success in Hamlet was no great 
matter, that it was a part in which young actors were always more or 
less successful, for the character was in itself so interesting that anyone 
who could speak his lines fairly could not possibly fail in it. This 
attempt at disparagement is mentioned to shew to what sorry 
expedients some people will resort to depreciate an actor who has done 
them the mortal wrong of becoming famous. Mr. Irving’s Hamlet was 
not the essay of a tyro, but the culminating point of a career in which 
genius and arduous study had marked every stride. That it was 
generally regarded as the effort which should make or mar him 
was shewn by the feverish expectation with which the public 
awaited the event. As early as three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 31st of October the crowd began to form at the pit 
door of the Lyceum, and soon a struggling, seething mass of 
human beings extended down the covered way right out into the Strand. 
The pit that night was a memorable spectacle. Never had that tribunal 
been so highly charged with anxiety, impatience, and enthusiasm. The 
entire audience was an extraordinary assemblage, for the fact that Mr. 
Irving had set his reputation on a cast which was also to decide whether 
the times were indeed too degenerate for Shakespeare to be popular, had 
brought most of the representatives of art and letters to witness the 
hazard of the die. The actor’s welcome was an outburst of unfeigned 
admiration of the courage with which he was about to grapple with the 
most difficult and exacting of Shakespearian creations. But for a time 
the novelty of the conception, and the absolute independence of familiar 
traditions bewildered the audience. This sad and self-distrustful 
Hamlet, who gave natural and constant expression to his thoughts as 
they occurred to him, instead of delivering a number of unnatural 
‘‘ points’ like stones from a catapult, excited a growing interest, but 
two acts had almost passed before he began to be understood. It may 
be remarked here, as a striking trait of a conscientious artist, 
that after the scene with the Ghost Mr. Irving came off the stage 
depressed, not by the silence of the auditory, but by the thought 
that he had fallen below his ideal. But when the tender, 
sympathetic nature of this Hamlet fairly revealed itself, the affections 
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of all were won. It was the most human Hamlet they had ever known. 
The irresolution of the man was due not so much to intellectual doubt 
as to kindliness of heart. The strife of emotions in the scene with 
Ophelia—the passionate tenderness which shone through the ravings. 
of the ‘‘ antic disposition ’”—roused the house to enthusiasm which was. 
intensified by the fire of the play-scene, which immediately followed. 
This was the greatest triumph of the night. The hysterical frenzy of 
Hamlet as he sank into the chair from which the affrighted King had 
fled caused a tempest of excitement unparalleled in the experience of 
the oldest playgoer. The daring and originality of the actor were again 
conspicuous in the interview with the Queen, the most noteworthy feature 
of which was that Hamlet discarded the customary ‘‘counterfeit present- 
ments” and brought home to his mother the contrast between his father 
and his uncle by sheer imaginative power. Perhaps the passage in this. 
remarkable scene which will linger longest in the memories of many is 
the simple ‘‘Good night, mother,” in which the revival of filial affection 
after the storm of reproach was exquisitely marked. The performance 
was now one long success. The address to the players charmed every- 
one with its ease and grace; the philosophy and passion in the 
graveyard sustained the interest at its height, and when the curtain 
fell upon the consummation of the tragedy the immense assembly 
clamoured its delight till nearly one o’clock in the morning. 

The impression created by this great achievement was deep and 
wide-spread. For many a day newspapers and reviews abounded in 
dissertations on Mr. Irving’s Hamlet or on particular characteristics of 
it. Everybody found himself quoting Hamlet involuntarily. Writers of 
leading articles suddenly shewed a surprising freshness of memory with 
regard to apposite passages from the play. Numbers of people were 
heard expressing innocent amazement that so much of our idiomatic 
English in constant use was derived from this work of the poet. All over 
the country Hamlet became a subject of study and discussion to many who 
had previously regarded Shakespeare as a genius to be spoken of with 
reverence, but very dry and rarely intelligible. Here was an interpreter 
of the poet who made his innermost meaning plain to all. It seemed as 
if, having at last found out the inexhaustible beauties of this noble 
tragedy, the multitude could never weary of them. Mr. lving 
had never expected to play Hamlet more than fifty nights. He was 
the Dane for two hundred. 

This prosperity was not without its alloy. Before Hamlet had run 
its course, the sudden death of Mr. Bateman deprived Mr. Irving of his- 
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staunchest friend, to whose ability and enterprise he owed so much. 
The cares and responsibilities of the management of the Lyceum were 
thus thrown upon Mrs. Bateman, who has sustained them with an energy 
and a capacity deserving of all praise. The penalties of his high 
position were soon felt by Mr. Irving in all their rigour. He had attained 
a celebrity which some people neither expected nor desired, and he 
was consequently exposed to a system of depreciation which was quite 
apart from the purpose of criticism. A public man cannot escape 
calumny, and Mr. Irving, by reason of the suddenness of a reputation 
which was a dramatic surprise, was the subject of an unusual number 
of those fables which expire with the characters of their inventors. 
Still, it needed all the nerve of a brave man to bear without flinching 
the attacks which were frequent at this time. The public, always true 
to its favourites when they are unjustly assailed, supported Mr. Irving 
throughout the storm, and fortunately for the interests of dramatic art, 
enabled him to live down the prejudices which had been excited against 
him. 

Macbeth was produced at the Lyceum in 1875, and Mr. Irving’s 
«conception of the leading character afforded matter for much 
animated discussion. The stage traditions which surrounded 
Macbeth were more formidable than those which had attached 
to Hamlet, though on what rational basis such traditions rested it was 
impossible to discover. They were certainly not founded by Edmund 
Kean, the greatest authority of the modern stage, for contemporary 
records prove that his interpretation of Jfacbeth was in the main identi- 
cal with that of Mr. Irving. It is curious that the utter prostration of 
mind which Kean exhibited after the murder of Duncan was extolled 
by the critics of his day for its truth, while Mr. Irving, who expressed 
precisely the same idea of the murderer’s remorse, was informed that 
his Macbeth was too abject for a soldier. The connection between 
Shakespeare and this later ‘notion’ of Macbeth as a bluff, 
blunt, barbaric warrior, who fears neither man nor ghost, and 
is the simple tool of his wife and the witches, nobody has 
been ingenious enough to define. Mr. Irving presented a man in 
whom, before the action of the play begins, there is a taint of moral 
poison, which the prophecy of the witches immediately developes into a 
thought of usurpation by murder; who yet has so much nobility of 
nature that it is the determination of his wife which screws his courage 
to the sticking-point of a fearful crime; who, when the deed is done, is 
so appalled by the terrors of conscience that his delirious imagination 
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hears an accusing voice, and his partner in guilt reproaches him with 
his ‘‘ white heart ;” who, hardened in sin, passes from one murder to 
another, but is terrified by the ghost of Banquo; and who, when the 
narrowing circle of fate closes upon him, turns at bay and dies like a 
soldier. This conception is, we consider, supported at every point by 
the text, but it was the cause of as hot a fight as commentators ever 
engaged in. This was a case in which there was special need for 
playgoers to judge for themselves, and they responded to the call. 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet had taught them that he did not disregard 
tradition without excellent reason, and the extraordinary popularity of 
his Macbeth, obtained in the face of adverse opinion, demonstrated even 
more strongly than the universally recognised success of his Hamlet the 
actor’s power over the public mind. 

Macbeth was withdrawn after having been played for eighty nights. Of 
its success Mr. Irving received ample testimony of the most gratifying 
kind. Indeed only those acquainted with the numerous and varied 
expressions of interest and admiration which reach the actor through 
private channels can fully estimate his influence upon the time. 
Macbeth was succeeded by Othello, in February, 1876, and Mr. Irving had 
now to meet the full force of the opposition which had been gathering 
strength for a final struggle. That Mr. Irving should play Othello 
after Signor Salvini was a dire offence. In quarters from which good 
breeding, if not sound judgment, might have been expected, even the 
courtesy due to an actor of Mr. Irving’s attainments was forgotten. But 
the fine qualities of his Othello made themselves felt in spite of misrepre- 
sentation. ‘‘Genius,’’ wrotea critic inthe Saturday Review, by no means too 
friendly to the actor, ‘‘ genius will overcome natural defects, and in the last 
act we almost forget Mr. Irving in Othello.” In the catastrophe caused by 
the fiendish arts of Iago, the despair which wrings Othello’s soul, and 
the pathetic dignity of his death were most impressive. It was 
at this time that the actor received a tribute of admiration from one of 
the most distinguished of English statesmen. Walking down Bond 
Street one day, Mr. Irving was touched on the shoulder by Mr. 
Gladstone, who introduced himself with characteristic frankness. A 
night or two later Mr. Gladstone warmly congratulated Mr. Irving on 
his acting, and since then the reciprocal esteem of the ex-Premier and 
the artist has increased. 

To Mr. Irving’s friendship with the Laureate was due the production, 
towards the close of this eventful season, of Mr. Tennyson’s first drama, 
Queen Mary, the honours of which were borne chiefly by Miss Bateman, 
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Mr. Irving playing with brilliant effect the small part of the heartless 
Philip. Miss Helen Faucit shewed her high esteem for Mr. Irving by 
leaving her retirement to sustain, with all her wonted grace, the 
principal character in King René’s Daughter, for the actor’s benefit, 
and on the same occasion he appeared as Doricourt in The Belle’s 
Stratagem, the revival of which a few weeks previously, together 
with that of Zhe Bells, had proved highly successful. But Mr. Irving 
was now to receive the most conclusive evidence of his popularity as 
an interpreter of Shakespeare throughout the United Kingdom. 
In his provincial tour in the autumn of last year his Hamlet was 
everywhere welcomed with acclamation. It was estimated that during 
his stay at Manchester nearly eighteen thousand people visited the 
theatre. In Scotland and Ireland the same enthusiasm was displayed. 
His reception at Belfast and Dublin gratified Mr. Irving-deeply. To 
the Irish playgoers his method was strange, being widely different from 
that to which they were accustomed, but he won both their heads and 
their hearts. At Dublin he received an academic compliment which 
will always rank amongst the most cherished of his laurels. On the 
29th November an address was presented to him by the graduates and 
undergraduates of Trinity College, who expressed in eloquent terms the 
highest estimate of his genius. ‘To the most careful students of 
Shakespeare,” they said, ‘‘ you have—by your scholarly and original 
interpretation—revealed new depths of meaning in Hamlet, and aroused 
in the minds of all a fresh interest in our highest poetry. . . Acting 
such as yours ennobles and elevates the stage, and serves to restore it 
to its true function, as a potent instrument for intellectual and moral 
culture. Throughout your too brief engagement our stage has been a 
school of true art, a purifier of the passions, and a nurse of heroic 
sentiments; you have even succeeded in commending it to the favour 
of a portion of society, large and justly influential, who usually hold 
aloof from the theatre.” That night, the last of Mr. Irving’s engage- 
ment in Dublin, he played Hamlet in compliance with a command from 
Trinity College. Conspicuous amongst the audience were the Duke of 
Connaught and the Lord Lieutenant, surrounded by a brilliant com- 
pany, while the body of the theatre was filled with graduates and 
undergraduates, every man wearing the red ribbon of the University on 
his breast. Mr. Irving never acted with greater force and impressive- 
ness, and no audience was ever more completely swayed by histrionic 
power. At the end of the performance the universal admiration took a 
shape characteristic of the warm-hearted and impulsive citizens of the 
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Irish metropolis. Mr. Irving was escorted to his hotel by a great crowd, 
principally students, whose enthusiasm set a seal upon the remarkable 
memorial of his gifts which he had received earlier in the day from a 
body representative of the intellect of Ireland. 

In January of the present year Mr. Irving assumed the character of 
King Richard III. with a success which silenced all cavil. It was not 
only a new impersonation, but to all intents and purposes a new play, 
for Mr. Irving had set aside Colley Cibber’s hotch-potch of atrocities, 
and restored the original tragedy of Shakespeare. It had been affirmed 
that this would be found tame and uninteresting after the ordinary 
acting version. But Mr. Irving’s judicious arrangement of the text 
formed a well-sustained story, which afforded full scope for powerful 
acting. On the first night of King Richard III. Mr. Irving was pre- 
sented by Mr. Chippendale with the sword of Edmund Kean. He also 
received subsequently from Dr. Canton the Order of St. George worn 
by the same great actor in the part of Richard. Not the least amongst 
these mementoes of the illustrious dead of whom he was regarded as the 
natural heir, was the ring of David Garrick, the gift of the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts. On this is the following inscription :—“ This ring, 
once Mr. Garrick’s, is presented by the Baroness Burdett Coutts to Mr. 
Henry Irving in recognition of the gratification derived from his 
Shakespearian representations, uniting to many characteristics of his 
great predecessor in histrionic art (whom he is too young to remember) 
the charm of original thought, giving delineations of new forms of 
dramatic interest, power, and beauty.” Mr. Irving’s Richard aptly 
illustrated this ‘‘ charm of original thought,” for anything more remote 
from the audacious knave who had hitherto passed for Shakespeare’s 
Gloster could not be conceived. Though Richard had resolved to be a 
villain, he did not, in Mr. Irving’s opinion, always carry his villainy 
in his countenance, so that everybody who ran might read it, or 
rather might read it and then find it expedient to run. The scene with 
Lady Anne, which, as usually represented, was an insult to common 
sense, became under Mr. Irving’s treatment credible and even probable. 
This Richard played the lover with an ardour and persistency which 
might well have beguiled a foolish girl. So artistic was this assumed 
earnestness that the sudden transition to mocking exultation when the 
deceiver’s object is gained and he is alone, had all the interest of a 
surprise to an audience familiar enough with the sequence of events. 
The profound dissimulation of Richard was again strikingly manifested 
in the scene in which he affects sanctity and a reluctance to accept the 
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crown. Tere occurred one of those fine suggestions which are charac-- 
teristic of Mr. Irving’s acting, and in thinking of which we recall 
Hamlet turning to cast a lingering gaze at the spot where his father’s 
spirit had told its awful tale, or sinking into the King’s chair after the 
play-scene. Richard, feigning to be persuaded by the solicitations of 
the citizens, raises the prayer-book to his face, and behind that screen 
smiles cynical triumph at Buckingham. One noteworthy feature of this 
impersonation was that Richard, albeit deformed, had all the royal 
bearing of a Plantagenet. He did not halt about the stage looking 
like a lame ape. In the latter part of the tragedy, Mr. Irving acted 
like a warrior and a king, and not, as is the wont of many actors, 
like a bull of Bashan. It was a singular proof of the tragedian’s 
influence over the imagination that in the tent-scene, before Richard 
has the vision, he paced the stage, warmed his hands at the fire, 
leisurely studied a map of the battle-field, in a silence which lasted 
several minutes, and yet seemed only to deepen the attention of the 
audience. Pictures in words may fail to give to posterity a just 
impression of an actor’s success in identifying himself with the 
characters he represents, but this deficiency is supplied by the skill of 
the artist who works in other colours. Mr. Edwin Long has painted 
a life-like portrait of Mr. Irving as the Duke of Gloster, which will 
tuke its place in that gallery of ‘‘ counterfeit presentments” which 
enables us to realise to some extent those powers of expression with 
which great actors of the past held audiences spell-bound. 

In May, Mr. Irving undertook the dual characters of Lesurques 
and Dubosc in Charles Reade’s version of the celebrated drama of the 
Courrier de Lyons. This is probably the most remarkable of all stories 
of mistaken identity which have been transferred to the stage, and it 
afforded Mr. Irving an opportunity of shewing his grasp of two natures 
opposite as the poles, but connected by a fatality of physical resemblance. 
which nearly causes an innocent man to suffer for the crime of an 
assassin. In the scene in which Lesurquesis urged by his father to 
commit suicide in order to escape the infamy of the scaffold, and that 
in which Dubosc, gloating over the expected execution of his victim, is 
caught in a trap, Mr. Irving acted with a dramatic force which made 
the Lyons Mail the most popular melodrama of the time. In the midst. 
of this success the actor paid a visit to Dublin and gave a reading, com- 
prising ‘‘The Dream of Eugene Aram,” and scenes from Othello and 
King Richard IIT, at Trinity College. The most brilliant season of the- 
Lyceum since that of 1874-75 was brought toa close on the 30th of 
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July, when Mr. Irving played Hamlet for his benefit, to an audience 
which testified by numbers and sympathy that his popularity was, if 
possible, greater than ever. 

Such is the record of a career which, though very far, let us hope, 
from its close, has numbered its achievements amongst the most remark- 
able in the history of dramatic art. Mr. Irving has been an actor 
for twenty years, but he has barely reached the prime of life and 
intellectual vigour, and some of his varied gifts have still to mellow and 
mature. But what has been set down in this sketch of his progress is 
sufficient to stamp him as an artist original and versatile in a rare 


degree. There is no precedent in our knowledge for an actor of high 


excellence in comedy subsequently attaining a foremost position in 
Shakespearian tragedy. It must, moreover, be borne in mind thatas a 
tragedian Mr. Irving has had no guide but his own insight. Macready 
had the advantage of studying great models, and of observing how the 
traditions embodied by the eminent actors of his day were made instinct 
with original power. Mr. Irving has had no models. Another 
important difference between Mr. Irving and the elder tragedians is 
that the latter had a probation in the provinces. Kemble and 
Edmund Kean, for example, had worn the buskin many years 
before they displayed the fruits of study before a London audience. 
On the other hand, all Mr. Irving’s tragic characters, Hamlet excepted — 
and in this connection that performance at Manchester in 1865 cannot 
count for much—have been first played in the Metropolis. Without the 
invaluable experience derived from a long course of training in the 
highest range of the drama, Mr. Irving has appealed straight to the 
supreme court—the most critical public in the world—and has won his 
cause. 

The social position of an actor in this country has not, as a rule, been 
consonant with his self-respect. A not very commendable pride has 
prompted too many people to regard those who have made the stage their 
sphere of life as an inferior caste, very well behind the footlights, but 
not fit to be admitted into “society.” Mr. Irving has conquered this 
prejudice, as Macready conquered it. The actor who has made Shakes- 
peare a living influence on the modern stage has a jus‘ claim to be 
classed with those who have done much for the public good. Mr. 
Irving has obtained the social recognition which is his due. In the 
highest circles in which genius has the place of honour, he is a 
representative figure. Many of those who are labouring to popularise 
art and science regard him as a powerful ally, and this year he has 
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been elected President of the Perry Barr Institute, near Birmingham, 
one of the most noted of those organisations for the diffusion of 
culture which are multiplying throughout the couztry. His ‘‘readings”” 
have brought large sums into the exchequers of public charities. It 
is his high character and achievements which have brought about the 
rapprochement between the stage and the liberal-minded amongst the clergy 
which is now exercising the souls of the intolerant. An actor amongst 
bishops, as Mr. Irving was when he read his paper on the Drama before 
the Church of England Temperance Society, holds a position which is 
altogether unique. The friendship of prelates may not be the ultima 
Thule of human bliss, but the actor who enjoys it stands out from his 
fellows as pre-eminently the man who has shed lustre on his 
profession. 

But, before all things, the great evidence of Mr. Irving’s power is 
that he is paramount with the young minds of our time. Some old 
playgoers may shake their heads, and protest that this actor who shews 
such disrespect to tradition cannot be ranked with the immortals; but 
old playgoers do not make the verdict of the age. It is young enthu- 
siasm, not old prejudice, which fills the niches in the temple of fame. 
It is the generation that is in its spring which has numbered Henry 
Irving with the few who bridge the real and the ideal for the delight of 
the world. And on those who have felt the charm of his personal 
character, his influence has left an indelible mark. They see how 
unassuming is the great artist, who thinks less of his success than of the 
difficulties he has yet to conquer. Those who saw Mr. Irving in his 
earliest Shakespearian creation only, and were among those who said, 
with little consciousness of hyperbole, ‘It is no impersonation—he is 
Hamlet,’’ may find it difficult to realise the fact of the actor as an 
individuality moving in private life. It is not the least pleasant of 
Mr. Irving’s characteristics that in private intercourse he never 
seems possessed by a consciousness of his public position. Some 
eminent actors have retained when off the stage the bearing of the 
exalted personages they represented when on it, and amusing anecdotes 
are told of their tragic self-importance in the ordinary affairs of life. 
Mr. Irving has none of this egotism. He is never anxious to make his 
own achievements the topic of conversation. A man of refined sen- 
sibilities often surrounds himself with a reserve which many mistake for 
pride. Mr. Irving’s ‘‘aloofness,” as George Eliot would call it, is thus 
misconstrued, and strangers sometimes suppose that he is by nature 
cold and unsociable. Those who have a better knowledge of him can 
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speak of his genial companionship, and even of the heartiness with 
which, in moments of enjoyment, he can enter into a frolic. The quiet 
humour which illustrates the keen observation of the man of the world 
is sometimes succeeded by a gaiety which is irresistible. When he 
abandons himself to the fun of a good story, and gives the rein to 
mimicry, it is hard to realise that this is only one side of his nature. 
At all times he inspires admiratior and esteem, and amidst the homage 
tu the actor and the student, they feel themselves privileged whose good 
fortune it is to know him as the kind friend and the polished gentleman. 


Aveustin Lewis. 
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Of old the sister Graces met, 
And Love sat first of all the three ; 
But Faith and Hope have grown so bold, 
They leave no room for Charity. 
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Does God Grow ? 
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DOES GOD GROW ? 


He that sees a stick part in air 
and part in water sees it crooked ; 
but he that knows refraction, and 
uses the eye of the mind, sees the 
stick straight. And it 7s straight. 
This is a very simple fact, a very 
A B C of facts, and yet its lesson is 
not learned. Partin spirit and part 
in matter as we are, we see many 
things crooked that would be 
straight could we but rise above 
the cloudy refractive medium that 
hangs about us in prejudices and 
ignorances, marking the early 
stage of our development. 
Wisdom and ignorance are alike 
venturesome ; but how different is 
the confidence of the one from the 
assurance of the other! The man 
who said that ‘‘ Fools step in where 
angels fear to tread,” was right, 
and yet not right. The fools do 
not really step in; they only appear 
to themselves to do so; they can 
tread no angelic path, but only the 
way'of their own folly. _Goethe’s 


a, ing, ‘‘Even in God I discover 
>. aefocn.” it it be not the blind 


ery of the lower Pantheism, is but 
the ridiculous stepping in of the 
fool; he does not discover defects 
in God, for he has not entered into 
sight of God ; he is only criticising 
his own idea of God, a mere re- 
fraction of his own mind. It is 
with him, Zo et deus meus: myself 
and my puppet; or else he is in 
the toils of the fallacy, God is 
everything ; therefore everything 
is God. Had he said, “‘ Even in 
light I discover defects,” the world 


would have laughed at him, and 
yet light is only a physical symbol 
of the Fount of all beneficence. 
Goethe’s_ flippant folly is well re- 
proved by Baron dé Bielfield’s 
deeper thought—‘‘ To know what 
He is, one must needs indeed be 
God.” 

It is a metaphysical impossibility 
for space to be infinite; it is a 
practical impossibility for us to 
regard it as finite. If space were 
an infinite volume of gas when the 
very interesting process of our 
evolutionary theorists began. it 
would leave a void on its exterior 
as it rushed to centralise itself, 
—the infinite, that is to say, would 
have an exterior, which is absurd. 

Edgar Poe’s singular treatise 
“Eureka” presents us with 
another view of physical limita- 
tion :—‘‘ Were the succession of 
stars endless, then the background 
of the sky would present us an 
uniform luminosity, like that dis- 
played by the Galaxy—since there 
could be absolutely no point in all that 
background at which there would not 
exist a star.” But though we may 
thus strive to grasp and limit the 
material plane, we must not 
presume so to limit the universe ; 
there may be more planes of life 
than there are stars that we see. 
Life plays upwards and down- 
wards, from sphere to sphere, from 
glory to glory, as well as laterally, 
over an immeasurable plane of 
substance, the elementsof which an- 
swer as one family on the spectrum. 
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Pascal’s paradox happily and 
epigrammatically sums up all we 
know :—‘‘ The universe is a sphere 
of which the centre is everywhere, 
the circumference nowhere.” The 
infinite is infinite because it is 
beyond our faculties; ‘‘the mind 
admits the idea of limitless, 
through the greater impossibility 
of entertaining that of limited, 
space.” It is well that even the 
physical universe should baffle the 
mightiest intellect, for some of our 
scientists are such that they would 
think they had scored a point 
against God if they could measure 
the physical universe in miles. The 
next proceeding would be to ex- 
plore this measured field, acre by 
acre, with a telescope ; after the 
work of a few centuries they would 
report that God was not in the 
universe—every corner had been 
examined without trace of Him 
being found. 

It is a relief to turn from these 
water-logged refractive minds to 
the story of the child who asked 
his mother, ‘ How big is God? 
Is He as big as an elephant ? a 
“ He is no bigger than you,” she 
replied; ‘it is His love and good- 


~ ness that are so great.” 


If it is impossible to dogmatise 
about space, abstract position, or 
abstract magnitude, it should be 
more so to dogmatise about God ; 
but it is the dogmatic conception 
that has provoked science to let fly 
its arrows to see whether the figure 
were alive or only made of straw. 
And the only figure that has been 
hit is the image that was made of 
straw. 

Science is doing most useful 
work on its own plane. Materia- 
lism is a good mental attitude for 
the study of physical minutia, 
provided it leave the inmost soul 
free for its own over-hovering and 
larger view, and let its living in- 
tuitions interpenetrate and inform 


the under-soul. Lovell Beddoes 
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said, near fifty years ago, ‘‘ Does 
it not seem as if, at certain periods 
of the world, some secret influence 
in nature was acting universally 
on the spirit of mankind, and pre- 
disposing it to the culture of 
certain sciences or arts, and leading 
it to the discovery even of certain 
special ideas and facts in these?” 
There is no doubt that the over- 
pressure of physical discoveries 
has somewhat depressed the civi- 
lised mind of late, and kept it out 
of itslarger outlooks. The spiritual 
philosophy of the greatest souls of 
the greatest nations of earth has 
come to be classed with the super- 
stitions of savages, and with much 
access of prestige to the classifiers, 
who have thereby placed them- 
selves on a pedestal higher than 
any to be found in the benighted 
darkness of five thousand years, 
and fifty mighty civilisations. 
** It is the trick 
Of these last livers to unbuild belief : 


They'd rob the world of spirit. Then 
each look, 
Ay, every aspect of the earth and 
sky 
Man's thought and hope, are lies.” 
Beddoes. 


What matters that dismal fact 
in the glow of the pride arising 
from the overthrow of the wisdom 
of fifty centuries and more? If, 
indeed, it be overthrown. But the 
pleasure is none the less if it be 
only reckoned as overthrown. The 
glory of the materialist is assured, 
if not his conclusion. He has 
earned his right to be 
‘¢ Rather the first prince at an inferior 

court 

Than in the blessed light the second 

or still less.” 
Vondel. Lucifer II 

We say God is infinite, because 
we cannot conceive the idea of a 
finite God ; and we are measurably 
right; but the word infinite tends 
to the regard of physical boun- 
daries, or of the absence of physical 
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boundaries, and so far leads astray. 
Intinible would, perhaps, be a better 
term, as meaning not liable to 
boundaries. But whether that 
then would be a true epithet would 
be a question. Is God subject to 
boundaries? Here we approach 
what will lead us up to the ques- 
tion, Does God grow ? 

These questions we would ask 
without the smallest fear of any 
worthy suspicion of blasphemous 
or irreverent intent :— 

** The blasphemies are old, not strong 
or great ; 

Easy to learn. 

wrath 

But adds a murmur to the wailing 

sounds 

That reach the mournful pity of 

the skies. 

He fashioned us, shall He not fully 

know 

The falls that come before we step 

aright, 

The first rude workings of our 

slumbrous hearts ; 

Content to wait their yearning 

unto His?” 


Our little voice’s 


There is no such thing as un- 
intentional blasphemy; a good 
man will pardon apparent insult 
so soon as he is shewn that no 
offence was meant. Postulate a 
God, and he must be one that 
requires no explanations. There 
is a superstitious fearfulness that 
is as blameworthy as open irrever- 
ence. Unbelief may be cowardly, 
belief could not be. We do not 
believe in God at all if we are 
afraid He may by any chance be 
done away, or that a serious word 
or thought can injure or enrage 
Him, or, if we cannot say staunchly 
with Browning— 

‘That One Face, far from vanish, 
rather grows, 

Or decomposes but to recompose, 

Become my universe that feels and 

knows.” 

Here is God that science and 
religion can unite in realising ; 
with some the consciousness 
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through love taking a warm, 
almost personal form, with others 
being intellectualised into a per- 
vading principle, an eternally- 
existing law; with those who have 
both wisdom and love, realising 
that He is that Wisdom and Love. 
It may be said that 
‘* We know not life that reaches past 
our own, 
More than a leaf can flutter thoughts 
like ours.” 


But a leaf none the less than our- 
selves has its own apprehension 
(whether rising to consciousness 
or not, we know not) of influences 
from beyond itself. 

Any thought on God may be 
decried by the scientific mind as 
merely more or less apparent 
anthropomorphism. It may be 
termed anthropomorphism to say 
that God made man in His own 
image; but could there be any 
other image than the fashioning 
mind itself? To dwell for a 
moment on such a subject as that 
of a God presupposes a faculty 
competent to attempt it, and pre- 
pared to do so. The money- 
making strife of earth would not 
evolve such a dream in a myriad 
years ; the faculty is innate ; hidden 
often, obscured, overgrown, is it 
ever wholly lost? The wonderful 
stories of deathbed repentances, 
frightened atheists, have had occa- 
sional foundation in fact, and an 
inherent possibility. Practically 
we can only fashion our conception 
in one of two ways—anthropo- 
morphically, or pneumamorphi- 
cally ; by an expansion of the idea 
of man, or by inspiration, which is 
inward gift. 

As the fact of the impossibility 
of ascertaining the limits of space 
is no bar to fruitful study of 
physics, but we can dismiss the 
difficulty in a convenient paradox, 
so the grand difficulty on the 
spiritual plane of a co-existence of 
an Infinite will with individual 
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freedom we must similarly dismiss. 
We are conscious of an absolute 
immovable law, we are simul- 
taneously conscious of our own 
absolute freedom on the plane of 
will. We are well aware that we 
can act from caprice if we choose. 
Our will may not always be able 
to act with power, but it has power 
to decide whether it shall act or 
no. This co-exists with absolute 
law, though the two seem co- 
impossible ; how they coalesce we 
know not; we leave a paradox 
which is entirely beyond our range 
of comprehension. But as in 
physics, we are not thereby pre- 
vented from reaching out to 
valuable thought. 

If a mother, through sympathy, 
seeks to lead a child in any good 
direction, and the child rejects that 
sympathy and retreats into self- 
will, the maternal influence is 
thereby for the time estopped. 
‘There is a barrier which the sym- 
pathy cannot penetrate. A limit 
and boundary is made to love. 
Attraction, repulsion, sympathy, 
rejection, the laws of the force and 
cohesion of the worlds, spiritual 
as well as physical, has God freed 
Himself therefrom? Though logi- 
cally, in cold and formal articles, we 
call Him passionless, and in a 
limited, technical signification, or 
ratherin a humansense, indeed with 
truth ; yet the popular intuition 
would revolt (through some Divine 
faculty) against any denial of the 
glowing certainty that God is Love. 
We are not of the dying paganism 
that poetically—never really—im- 
agined gods ‘‘ careless of mankind.” 
Such as these are merely giants, 
and of an alien race; the essential 
idea in the word God is of some- 
thing that has relation to man. 

There are no doubt many who 
see keenly the faults of the pro- 
fessedly religious—their spiritual 
prides, their petty spites, bigotries, 
and selfishnesses, their willingness 
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to enhance the brightness of their 
expected heaven by the gloomy 
shadow of a huge, wretched crowd 
outside ; nay, more, see how, with 
fearful mockery, a religious cry 
(so-called) is taken up by a whole 
nation to serve a purpose of political 
ambition, and plunge tens of thou- 
sands into blood and misery; see, 
moreover, man after man without 
any professed religion leading an 
honest and worthy life, full of 
work valuable to his kind and of 
unselfish interest to himself; there 
are many who, seeing these things, 
are inclined to leave the thought 
of God altogether aside, and say 
with Clough— 

‘Ts seems His newer will 
We should not think of Him at all, 

but trudge it, 
And of the world He has assigned us 
make 

What best we can.” 
But this feeling, which is appa- 
rently a revolt against religion, is 
not really so, but only against 
what passes for religion. This 
making the true best of a world 
assigned to us for wise ends would 
be religion—a ‘divine secularism,” 
not a corporate and canting pre- 
tension to offices too sacred to 
profane. 

Now if we tried to be simply 
secular the probability is that we 
should find ourselves in the end 
more deeply religious, in the best 
sense, than ever we were before. 
Freed from the distractions of 
dogma, the spirit would learn to 
see clearly; and even though it 
might lapse for a time into the 
blindness of interests wholly ma- 
terial, when those palled or 
wearied for a moment, that mo- 
ment would either reveal utter 
despair and horror, or would 
disclose a vista of marvellous hope 
in the discovery of the perennial 
fount of life that we call God. 

We are content to feed on the 
productiveness of nature, but few 
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even of those who have realised 
that the routine of life on earth, 
with its highest advantages, is un- 
satisfying, can step in the line of 
analogy to take hold of the one 
bright thought of some ancient 
dogmatic work, that the end of 
life is the enjoying of God for 
ever. How io enjoy God is the 
puzzle to the man who honestly 
avows that he enjoys nothing that 
is not outright physical. He is 
quite right to avow what he feels, 
or does not feel; would it be 
honest for him to avow that he 
could enjoy nature in the subtle 
way of some old painter, to whom 
every leaf and blossom, every light 
of sky or movement of water is a 
word of deep and priceless mean- 
ing, if he were without that 
artist’s faculty? He must wait; 
better be a blind man and know 
it, than a pseudo-artist making 
believe that he possesses a love for 
colour and form, and feeling none. 

As in nature we willingly con- 
fess that all that we enjoy we owe 
to the sunlight and its gifts, food, 
wealth, health, brightness,—so in 
the plane that transcends physical 
lite we should soon find merely 
intellectual interests cold and 
sterile, were there no spiritual sun 
from which to draw our deepest 
life and heart-warmth, the food, 
wealth, health, and brightness of 
the inner being. 

These thoughts have seemed to 
be a necessary preliminary to the 
discussion of the question that 
heads our paper. They relate to 
the relation of God and man, and 
without some definition—however 
feeble and shadowy —of that rela- 
tion, no answer could be made to 
that question. Our only other word 
of preface is that words referring 
to God, to creation, to the relation 
of God to man, must be regarded 
as no more than the most imperfect 
approximation to adequacy. But 
if we confined inquiry to that 











which we could fully know, we 
should either limit our minds to 
work in the channels of mechanical 
science, or be for ever engaged 
in a hopeless quest of the absolute. 

Could there be a solitary God 
pervading a boundless inane? 
‘What, then, would his Godhead 
consist in? It could not be love, 
for love would have no object. It 
could not be wisdom, for there 
would be no evocation of wisdom. 
Creation is the necessary comple- 
ment of God; in the making of 
something to love, may we not say? 
God becomes God. How creation 
is achieved it is not ours to know; 
the mystery of an infinite free will 
sundering from itself a finite will 
empowered to oppose the parent 
will from which it has its being, is 
too profound for logic, too tre- 
mendous for metaphysical specula- 
tion to compass any whit. 

Even analogies here are difficult 
to find,—analogies that are the 
most marvellous helps to appre- 
hension of deep things, since our 
world and its ways we believe to 
be the correspondences.to spheres 
too fine for our present gaze, to be 
an A BC of words and sentences 
that we know not yet. There is, 
perhaps, a slender analogy to be 
found in art work; the late F. 
Denison Maurice, in a letter to the 
writer, used the following words 
in reference to a particular poem :— 
“It has given me many hints 
about the link between the ideal 
and the real, and how the pursuit 
of that which appears to be a crea- 
tion of ours, may become a passion. 
It is avery deep subject, deeper 
than I can fathom.” John, the 
theologos, or God-speaker, has 
given us something upon this deep 
suLject :—‘‘In the beginning (ar- 
chetype, origin) was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the: 
Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. There- 
through were all things made,” 
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It is impossible to render fully the 
delicate preciseness of the Greek lan- 
guage here. The commentary that 
follows will shew the appositeness 
of the quotation to the question : — 
‘¢ Wisdom was God, as wisdom will 
always be one with its creator, and 
wisdom was with God, as now and 
ever it affords the same mysterious 
delight of being one, yet outside 
of. It is in this that every man 
of genius finds his highest and 
most exquisite pleasure—the com- 
panionship of a spirit which is 
himself, yet is outside of himself; a 
pleasure which is not so rare in 
the spiritual world. In Sweden- 
borg there is a narration that 
angels throw off from them exis- 
tences which they afterwards 
cherish, thus making out of them- 
selves a life which is not them- 
selves.” 

Is it not conceivable, without 
irreverence, that creation, besides 
being a Divine act of love on, the 
part of God, is also a Divine act of 
His patience and faith? It is even 
conceivable that the primal soul, 
disparting itself into myriads upon 
myriads of individual germs of ex- 
istence, lost its centrality and lived 
only in those tiny lives, struggling 
upwards ever in the mystery of 
their growth, yearning towards 
the glorious unity of perfectness 
andharmony. This would be bare 
Pantheism, and to our mind not 
the highest Pantheism; it would 
be the paradox of Pantheism (all- 
god-ness) without a God. The 
instinctive feeling is against this 
deposition, or resignation of infi- 
nite consciousness, this veritable 
abdication of the throne. Such 
analogy, moreover, as can be found 
is simply and strongly opposed to 
this theory. In the human body 
the heart goes through its own 
motions, the lungs have their pro- 
per business, the nerves do their 
duty or lapse into vagary, the 
brain moves involuntarily when it 
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has been overtaxed, but the central 
spirits wields control over the 
whole, by earnest purpose may 
stir the heart, regulate the lungs, 
dominate the nerves, and steady 
and utilise the brain; can, in fact, 
within certain limits, restore them 
to their duty if they go astray. 

Man is not his senses and func- 
tions; he is their lord, and yet he 
grows through, in, and by them. 
This is as wonderful as the con- 
nection of God with His creation. 

Theology has always allowed 
that something could be added or 
given to God, though the return 
supposed to be made to Him isthe 
quality represented by the rather 
vague word glory. But even 
according to this doctrine, there 
would be a being richer or poorer 
in glory, which includes a differ- 
ence, or comparison. It would 
rather strain the sense to add here 
that this implies a possibility of 
growth, or of retardation. ‘The 
dust returns to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit reverts to God who 
gave it.” Can it be supposed to 
be of no matter in what state this 
returning spirit may be, whether 
full of life or full of despair ? 

If God grows it is by food. But 
what is spiritual food? The 
natural body grows and is fed 
by the assimilation of natural sub- 
stances; but how feeds the spirit ? 
By its life-work. ‘‘ My food,” said 
Jesus, “is to do the will of Him 
that sent me, and to achieve His 
work.” We have no reason to 
believe that Jesus did not mean 
what he said, or not understand 
what he meant, or that he did not 
speak the truth. And in his 
simple words we find the keystene 
of our thought, the idea of the 
growth of God. 

We may find much in parables, 
those magical caskets of which, in 
the centuries’ course, the keys so 
often have become lost, but which 
preserve their secret essence intact 
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through eras of stagnancy of 
thought, and render it again ever 
fresh to the appreciator when he 
comes. Here is one :—‘ The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto treasure 
hid in the field; which when a 
man found he hid, and for his joy 
goes and sells all that he has, and 
buys that field.” What is this 
kingdom of heaven? What mean 
the ‘‘ hidden treasures in the field, 
of wheat and of barley, and of oil, 
and of honey?” The kingdom of 
heaven is the realm of God’s sway, 
the soul of His creation, in which 
He moves ; we may say the spiri- 
tual being of man, wherein He 
temples, wherein His love finds 
dwelling and sovereignty. The man 
of the parable, as in the Talmudic 
parables likewise, represents God. 
His “all that he has” needs 
no words of paraphrase ; it is His 
very being. He surrendered his 
own life, or as it may be other- 
wise put, exchanged His power 
of creating pure and sinless angelic 
beings, untried, and therefore mere 
gossamer-things, for the purchase 
of a rude substantial field ; that is, 
for the power of creating beings 
who should pass through matter 
(the field) with freewill, thereby 
becoming rational membersof Him- 
self. In other words, He saw that 
in the field of the material world 
could be found the treasure of the 
spiritual man. Wherefore He sur- 
rendered His breath of life, and 
poured it into the lungs of this 
spiritual man, evolving the ma- 
terial world to perfect him in. 

The highest peak of revelation 
that is visible to us shews a way 
of unselfishness so arduous to most 
of us that by pretty general con- 
sent we leave it as inaccessible. 
If we stretch toward it seriously 
for a time, we soon find ourselves 
drawn down by the small interrup- 
tions of our worldly life, and end 
in regarding the path as belonging 
to an imaginary ideal world, where 
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perhaps we may be some day. 
Many persons cherish an idealisa- 
tion of themselves, in which they 
see themselves following the way 
of utter unselfishness; but, alack, 
they are soon proved, as a rule, to 
be very unlike their phantom in- 
dividuality, if their personality 
should happen to be outraged. 
In these days of narrow, superficial, 
and confident philosophy, our eyes 
are so blurred that they fail to see 
the wide and delicate differences 
of development that mark out 
spheres of life from one another. 
Do we realise, for instance, as a 
simple statement of unassuming 
fact, the words already quoted ?— 
‘My food is to do the will of the 
Sender of me, and to achieve His 
work.” 

Now living as we are on plain 
and palpable material diet, it is 
sorely difficult to realise such food 
as is here spoken of. It seems so 
shadowy and unsubstantial. But 
we have the expression ‘ large- 
souled,”’ and we know to some 
extent what we mean by it. And 
many child at school has realised 
the growth in strength and glad- 
ness on the vanquishment of some 
favourite selfishness. Even the 
mind grows by exercise. The 
soul that strives for any sincere 
end grows larger in the process. 
What is called an awakening may 
be seen sometimes, which is the 
soui marking a period of growth. 
If two friends of similar condition 
have presented to them a similar 
choice between a difficult unselfish 
course and an easy selfish one, and 
take different roads, they will soon 
realise a want of accord one with 
another; one has growth, the 
other has consented to retardation. 
How strong one is made by such 
strange food as following the abso- 
lute standard or Divine ideal given 
to each of us, may be judged from 
the simple courage of Jesus. There 
was nothing in him that could be 
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made afraid; where there is no 
selfishness, what is there to touch? 
Fear is essentially a selfish thing. 
The thought complemental to the 
one we have cited is this :— 

‘“‘Tf any one seeks to follow in 
my road, let him renounce (dis- 
card) the selfhood, and take up 
his cross of daily things. For 
whoever longs to save his life, 
(whoever selfishly hugs his soul’s 
safety) is on the way of losing it.” 
Into the self is the first step of our 
creation; we learn our indivi- 
duality, our severance from the 
Infinite life, our possibility of 
freedom. Out of the self is the 
way back to God; and we must 
take it some time, for we have no 
life of ourselves after all; as 
earth-creatures we feed on sun 
and its growths, as souls we feed 
on light and love, and their myriad 
developments. But that way back 
we take, not in the weakly loveli- 
ness of untried innocence, but in 
the marvellous consciousness of 
being a part of the Divine fulness 
that has life in itself, and so in the 
assurance of being fed for ever, 
provided we can give up as well 
as take; provided we are honest 
sons, and not parasites. 

The Indian metaphysicians say, 
‘‘ By performing the corresponding 
duty with regard to each, each 
quarter is preserved in peace and 
free from danger ” (Singalo Wada. 
Gogerly). Here is a paraphrastic 
rendering of the truth we have 
illustrated. 

We have taken the deepest idea 
of the destiny of man ever em- 
bodied in speech, that he is to 
grow by doing the work of God, 
and to live on the perennial fount 
of life, beginning by throwing 
away the hobble of the fretful, 
unsatisfied self, and purging him- 
self of the surfeit of ignorant 
pride. We may thus have life for 
the pleasant price of earning it, 
and have it without stop or stay. 
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However doubtful it may be 
whether the visible universe (which 
is only a physical plane of life) is 
actually without boundary, no 
mortal has ever truly felt that the 
interior life that feeds all, shews 
any cessation, weariness, disincli- 
nation, or inability to go on 
feeding for ever. ‘Those who be- 
lieve in the annihilation of man 
in less than a thousand months 
after he is sent into this particular 
world (or, can we say, strolls into 
it?) must have well-nigh as tre- 
mendous a consciousness of God’s 
continuous power, for on their 
hypothesis he can afford to produce 
and waste individuality in un- 
counted multitude. Logically, 
these strong believers in God’s 
power should have no difficulty 
in conceiving mankind 


** Assumed 

In plenitude of Deity, and the immense 
Seclusion of His essence,” 

where for ever there would be 
room to build our individual nests, 
and grow, as a small bird in a 
heaven-spreading tree, full of food 
and shelter. 

Now to turn our thought round. 
As the Infinite is a law to us, is he 
not a law to Himself, whereunto 
such law as we can appreciate is a 
faint approximation? If we are 
to gain our true life by discarding 
luxurious self, may not the life of 
God consist in for ever discarding 
His central Divinity? Is not our 
duty of self-abandonment the ne- 
cessity of the Eternal? And, as 
we grow in noble qualities, and so 
in our truest self, by every 
strenuous blow in the direction of 
good and the conquest of the sel- 
fishness that makes us lag, may He 
not find growth in the develop~ 
ment of the myriads of His little 
men, in the blossoming of His 
countless clustering spheres of 
angels? Our meat is to fulfil His 
will; that is, to do and love. Is 
not His life and meat to do and 
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love too? As we do not lose 
really our best life in giving 
up what may seem at the 
moment of abandonment to be 
that best life, so in giving up 
the possibility of the untroubled 
Olympian life that filled the pagan 
imagination, does God not gain 
His highest crown in_ infinite 
fatherhood and motherhood, in 
universal responsibility? As we 
are taught to give up our 
clinging selfhood, not so much 
from knowledge, but in faith, so 
may we not without irreverence 
ask ourselves whether, when the 
Father of Life gives up His as- 
sured existence and pours forth 
His love and life into myriad 
myriads of individualised beings, 
it is all in absolute knowledge, or 
whether it is not, inasense, rather 
in trust and faith—for is not the 
pettiest individual dowered with 
the mighty gift of freedom? And 
do we not know in ourselves 
what power we have to rebel for 
ages, and refuse to seek the Divine 
heart of Heaven again ? 

Our words areterribly inadequate, 
though but little more so than our 
thoughts, to conceive of these 
things; but we may feel where we 
cannot reach by logic :— 

“‘He who though vast and strange 
when with intellect we gaze, 

Yet close to our heart steals in, in 

a thousand tender ways.” 

As “he that giveth up his life, the 
same shall save it,’ how far has 
God permitted His own life to be 
entrusted to His creation? As we 
live by Him, has He so far aban- 
doned His central life that He can- 
not live without us? As Love is 
Love, is not creation the necessary 
complement of Godhead? The 
profoundest insight has shewn us 
theinfinite sensitiveness that marks 
the amplest life,—*‘inasmuch as 
ye did ought to the least of these 
My brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 

We have endeavoured so far to 
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be as logical as so transcendant a 
matter permits. The intellect is 
compelled by its nature (save when 
prejudice for the time blinds it) to 
accept what is reasonable ; but it 
has the power of living in isolated 
independence and rejecting love. 
There are persons still in a state 
of such obfuscation that the words 
“* Remember that all God covets is 
His creatures’ happiness and their 
love,” would be disagreeably fanci- 
ful to them; persons who, if the 
thought were pressed upon them, 
would rejoin, How do you prove it? 

Is not the starvation necessity of 
work in our world the rudimentary 
alphabet of learning that God can- 
not keep us alive (alive, not merely 
in existence) unless we work for 
Hin? Those who will not work 
have to be forced to. Physically 
we might be placed in an over- 
flowing garden of Eden, but a fall 
(to us, constituted as we are) would 
beanecessity, or weshould die of in- 
anition,—dwindle as many a lan- 
guid tribe, or many a lazy man. 
And if we were living in the pure 
Eden of spirit, we should have to 
fall into matter to learn our rudi- 
mentary lessons by remoteness 
from spirit. In the higher realms 
of life, what do we know of the 
response made to God, of the mu- 
tuality of God and man ? 

Jesus said that his true suste- 
nance was to do the Father’s will, 
and his life shewed that he felt 
and meant it. Was this a mere 
secretion of the cells of his brain ? 
O mighty materialist, you have 
yet to proveit. Ifsuch thought be 
the product of association of ideas, 
who started the links of the chain 
that binds us to so strange a con- 
ception as infinite fatherhood? 
We could enjoy beef and beer 
quite as well without it, possibly 
better. 

Does this Fatherly Heart, so 
close knit to all of us, then grow ? 
Do our hearts grow, then grows 
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this. Man grows in the surrender 
of cherished selfness, in the domi- 
nation of personal pride, in the 
exiling his truest from his apparent 
self. If His law be ours, God 
grows in His wondrous self- 
abandonment to us, in His ruin of 
His seclusion to live in us, and at 
our mercy;in His hard-working 
faculty rather than in an infinite 
centrality of ease. Man grows by 
the love that pours into him when 
he has done well, by the return 
God makes for every slightest act 
of labour for godlike purpose. 
God grows by the infinite coming 
to blossom and fruit of His grand 
experiment; His heart swells with 
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every baby growth of the love of 
the children that hang upon His 
breasts. He is joy of their joy, 
and they joy of His. And in His 
fullest joy he renounces Himself 
again and draws breath of love to 
pour out from His lungs that life 
which shall be ten thousand times 
ten thousand more children, all 
treading with doubtful steps the 
old stern paths of growth; all 
tending, by virtue of free will 
eventually finding its own and its 
best, through the uncountable ages, 
back to that tender Heart that 
never ceases to grow in love and 
to vibrate with new creation. 


KENINGALE Cook. 
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A Srory or Paris. 
I. 


How bright in the Bois! What a sweet afternoon, 

A holiday seems to put time into tune ; 

But if only things happened as in a romance, 

There would come no old gowvernante looking askance. 


But the loneliest life leads the wretched éléve ; 

None comes to amuse, or from ennui to save ; 

There are girls, to be sure, but then they’re of no count, 
And Madame’s as blue as a frozen-up fount. 


Oh! what a sweet angel sits under the tree ; 
He surely won’t dare to make eyes upon me! 
Ah, no! He looks triste, distrait, ennwyé ; 
Mais, ah, qwil est joli tout pale qwil est ! 


Such eyes! What sentiment there and what fire ! 

But they stare straight ahead and don’t pause to admire ; 
Overstudy no doubt! And how soiled his array ; 

Mais, ah, qu'il est joli tout pale qu’il est ! 


Shall I give him one pitying glance as I pass ? 
Mademoiselle cannot see through her spectacle-glass. 
Shall I smile just a soupgon? What would Madame say ? 
Mais, ah, qwil est joli tout pale qu'il est ! 


Ingrat ! for I smiled, and I’m sure that he saw, 
But his lordly look didn’t alter a straw : 
What an emperor he is. If he ‘asked,’ I’d say nay ; 
Mais, ah, qwil est joli tout pale qwil est ! 
* ~ ¥ * ~ * 


Yes, Mad’m’selle, the view !—’tis indeed very well ;— 
Ah, quwil est joli—tout pale—le ciel ! 

Return ! what, so soon? See how bright is the day ; 
Ah, qwil est joli tout pale qu'il est ! 


Il. 


The last throw of the die! - If I gain, I take wife, 
And settle me down to a virtuous life. 

If it fail, there’s a nook in the silver Seine, 

Where one’s trouble may slide, and be ne’er felt again. 
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Far away from the Morgue there are willows and weeds ; 
A dexterous slip, and I’m cradled in reeds ! 

A last sick smile, and a long good-bye, 

And the ovze smoothes over the place where I lie. 


The last news at the Bourse was that Rentes were down, 
On report of war losses: well, if so, I drown. 

Stay. . .. "tis twenty hours yet to the settling time ! 
Long enough for a battle, a game, or a crime, 


You can speculate now on a generous scale, 

Millionaire if you win, or hell if you fail ; 

And your capital’s large ;—does the risk take your breath ? 
Pshaw ! there’s ample reserve when your banker is death. 


Ill. 
TWENTY HOURS AFTER. 

** Miss Cécile, your Papa! he stands wailing below, 
And has something to tell you, so pray don’t be slow ; 
You have leave for the day.” ‘‘Oh Madame, how nice! 
Bon jour, dear Madame, I’ll be dressed in a trice.” 

* * % % * * 

** Come along, my dear daughter, I think he will do ; 
He is calling at five.” ‘‘ But, dear Papa, who?” 

** Half a million of francs he has left to invest 
At the bank in securities, all of the best. 


*¢ And he’ll take but a quarter of that as your dot ; 
Most lover-like he, while so many are not : 
Five-and-forty, too, only ! a wonderful catch ; 
I hope now, my dear, you'll be pleased with the match.” 


‘¢ *T will be better than school, I dare say, Papa dear.” 

*€ Well, you'll see him at once, child, and then we shall hear ; 
If this war would but finish, and make business straight, 
We'd soon have you married ; nay, why should we wait? 

* * * * = * 

* Well, dearest ? he’s putting his coat on outside ; 
What now am I to say !/—that you will be a bride?” 

** Oh hush, Papa dearest ; oh, what can I say ? 

Ah, qu'il est joli, tout pale qwil est !” 
* * > * * * 

*¢ Tis all right with the girl, as I hoped !—Well, adieu, 

If you will! By the bye, though, one moment, Monsieur ; 
The news of the victory you spoke of at noon 
Turns out false ; what a blow to one’s hoping too soon! 


** And the Bourse must have felt it. I dare say you’ll learn 
There are scores of men ruined ; well, each has his turn.” 

** We must shift for ourselves, up and down the scale goes ; 
I lose something by this ;—’twas some rig, I suppose.” 
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A sweet little Miss ! 
Her smile is a charming soft prelude to bliss. 
We'll live in the country ; ’twill give me a rest 
From the load that lies heavy as stone on my breast. 


Life balanced itself on the turn of an hour, 

On the one side a grave, on the other a bower. 

Twenty words on a paper the Bourse takes a jump, 
And a nice little fortune is made in a lump. 


*Tis how the world taught, so the world needn’t fret ; 
And now it’s all over, 1 soon shall forget. 

‘* Hands off! what d’ye mean ? 
Take me for a spy !—you will ?—you unclean 


Cur of a gendarme.” ‘* Sir, you'd better not spar, 

You see the crowd sway ; should they scent who you are, 
Yankee Lynch gives the word, and like tigers they’ll tear ; 
I'll not promise your life if you make any stir.” 


Enough of this nonsense ! I’m known—“‘‘ As the gent 

Who forged the false news !”—‘‘ Oh great heaven, relent ! 
Is there no escape ?”—‘‘ None, we have been on your track 
Since noon. Monsieur, this way, the street at the back.” 


But I’ve money ! ”"—‘‘’Tis nought! all around us are eyes 
Of my comrades who envy that I’ve got the prize ; 
I am old and have found two professions don’t pay,— 


” 


Namely, forging and bribery !”—‘‘ But what if I say 


Half a million ?—I trip you quite gently and run! 

Take my chance of escape! A bargain? Say done !— 

I leave Paris for ever.” —‘‘ Ah, Monsieur will joke, 

We are playing strict game, there’s no grace for revoke.” 
* % * % * * 


Sits a girl softly telling a fanciful dream, 

To the star that is first with its silver sad gleam, 
And—hist—from her window just over the way, 
She sings “‘ Ah, qu’il est joli tout pale qwil est !” 


They pass, both the gendarme and he: droops his head, 
For the strain seems to sound from the realms of the dead. 
Bah, ’tis nought, one must come to the end of one’s day, 
And meet death qwil est joli tout pale qwil est ! 
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LOST ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT LORE. 


Tue most brilliant triumphs of 
science have been due to the care- 
ful investigation of residual phe- 
nomena. It has been in the study 
of facts which ordinary observers 
despised, or over-looked, or 
assumed that they thoroughly 
understood, that the key to true 
theory has most frequently been 
found. To submit ashes—the 
caput mortuum, the crude residuum 
of a chemical process, to the 
balance, would have seemed to 
the old phlogistic chemists a 
ridiculous waste of time. Yet on 
that very act depended the whole 
splendid discovery of quantitative 
analysis. ‘‘ Pho, pho, a pack of 
weeds, sir, a pack of weeds,” was 
the contemptuous comment of the 
established professional dulness of 
a later day, when a_ young 
naturalist, afterwards well-known 
to fame, timidly presented to his 
college superior a beautifully pre- 
served Tortus siccus of the delicate 
marine Alge of the Scottish shores. 
As it is in some unconscious 
assumption that the fallacy which 
vitiates an argument usually lurks, 
so is it in some obscure, ill-under- 
stood, apparently trivial detail,— 
something that everyone but the 
possessor of that exhaustive pa- 
tience which is one mode of 
genius would overlook,—that the 
cause of the utter misconception 
of an important philosophical 
proposition may often be detected. 

It was against this fertile source 
of error that, of all men who ever 
taught their kind, Euclid most 


carefully sought to provide. We 
need not pause to inquire whether 
there is not a certain gap even in 
his fourth proposition. But that 
his ‘‘ elements”? were rather in- 
tended as a model for controversial 
writing, allowing no room forerror, 
than as a method of geometric 
research, has been the opinion of 
some of those best qualified to 
judge. We know something of 
what were the assumptions as to 
chemical law before the times of 
Dalton and of Cavendish ; as to 
mechanical law, before the obser- 
vations of Galileo, or indeed of 
Newton ; as to politics, before the 
date—and among those who are 
ignorant of the political studies 
and writings of Aristotle; as to 
theology, at all times—except in 
the one small sect which alone is 
always in the right, but the iden- 
tification of which has unfortu- 
nately not yet been fully accom- 
plished. But perhaps neither the 
assumption of the four elements of 
natural substances; that of nature’s 
abhorrence of a vacuum; that of 
the barbarism of all human races 
save the one of which the speaker 
is a member; or that of the 
damnable error of all forms of 
religion save that held by the 
same indeterminable centre of 
rectitude, have been more hostile 
to the pursuit and the attainment 
of truth, than is the contempt 
which many of those persons who- 
now claim to be the teachers of 
their fellows bestow on what 
formed the chief portions of the 
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wisdom of the great men who 
= them; whose _ shoe- 
atchets, as matter of intellectual 
stature, they are not worthy to 
stand on tiptoe to unloose. 

In fact, one tendency of any 
great discovery has always been 
to throw discredit on more ancient 
discoveries, with which the new 
one might, at the first blush, seem 
to disagree. That a new bit of 
truth should at once fit into its 
proper place in general theory, 
like a piece of a Chinese puzzle, is 
the common expectation of the 
student. It is, however, very 
rarely the case that such an evident 
fitness is at once apparent. Haste, 
and reliance on the latest result, 
lead not unnaturally to deprecia- 
tion of earlier results, of no less 
truth and importance, with the 
process of arriving at which the 
later student is untamiliar. And 
thus, in collecting and assorting 
the ever growing multitude of 
known truths, out of which a 
true philosophy, based on an 
exhaustive science, will one day 
spring, some of the most deserving 
ot modern thinkers have disfigured 
lineaments which posterity might 
otherwise have better loved, by an 
unseemly sneer at the labours of 
greater men who have wrought 
before them. 

We have seen the rise, the 
culmination, and the commence- 
ment of the decline, of one of 
these new views of an ancient 
problem, since the time of the 
first publications of Adam Smith. 
Philosophy owes much to the 
lucid manner in which that 
writer dissected relations which 
had been thought too obscure, or 
too unimportant for minute study, 
before his time. He laid the basis 
of the science of national wealth. 
But those who followed him, and 
who often devoted admirable 
labours and brilliant powers to 
the investigation of what was 
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called—by an unconscious contra- 
diction of terms—political economy 
(or the national administration 
of the household) fell into an 
error which they might have 
avoided by the philological exami- 
nation of the very name of their 
pursuit. They assumed that the 
love of gain was, not a, but the, 
mainspring of human action. They 
confounded the words wealth and 
welfare. They described as great 
natural laws, relations, any defi- 
nition of which, when carried 
beyond a degree of simplicity 
which is that of a truism, become 
too complicated to reduce to any 
intelligible rule. Thus, “the 
great law of supply and demand” 
is spoken of by public writers, 
under the influence of fashion in 
speech, with almost as much ven- 
eration as is expressed by theo- 
logians as to the famous Filioque 
clause. That in the smaller trans- 
actions of barter or petty trade 
there is a closeinter-dependence be- 
tween supply and demand is a very 
simple and unimportant remark. 
But the moment we ascend much 
above the level of the huckster 
such difficulties come in that the 
great law becomes extremely unin- 
telligible in its operation. Wehave 
to inquire what is meant by 
demand. Is it the application for, 
or the felt and admitted want of, 
or the possibility of an opening 
for the consumption of, a new 
article of supply? Under either 
of these definitions it is impossible 
to lay down any general law as to 
whether supply or demand is cause 
or consequence. At times there is 
an ample supply, but no corre- 
sponding demand. This is calleda 
glut; as in the recent case of the 
over supply of the Indian market 
with Manchester cotton goods, for 
which no purchasers were forth- 
coming. At times there is a brisk 
demand in the sense of applica- 
tion ; as in the case of a call for the 
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stock or shares of an enterprise, 
when the only effect of the demand 
is to raise the price of the article 
without increasing either its 
quantity or its intrinsic value. At 
times there is urgent want but no 
supply; as in the case of the famine 
in Orissa in 1865. When the 20th 
of October in that year passed 
without rain, the whole region 
became struck with panic, and the 
effect of the extra demand for food 
was that the country ceased to 
supply the towns. At both Cuttack 
and Pooree the bazaars were closed, 
and the terror and inconvenience 
became everywhere extreme. If we 
speak of demand in the sense of a 
possible opening for a contingent or 
novel supply, we may observe that, 
since the time of Whittington, the 
power to detect indications of such 
a state of things has been one of 
the elements of the genius of the 
great merchant. Sometimes the 
want, however urgent, is unsup- 
plied; asin the case of the want 
of great statesmen, great patriots, 
or great orators, in the House of 
Commons, or great men in Europe 
generally, in the present day. At 
times the speculative supply of a 
new and unprecedented product 
has produced a demand almost 
without limits, as in the case of 
the supply of the modern facilities 
for locomotion ; to the provision of 
which certain financiers of the old 
school prided themselves on never 
having given any assistance. Be- 
tween the cases of the unsatisfied 
demand for food in Orissa, and 
the development of the third-class 
railway traffic in England, every 
imaginable condition of relation, 
or of non-relation, between demand 
and supply may so readily be 
pointed out, that it is evidently 
absurd to offer to formulate any 
general law regulating such rela- 
tion. 

Thus in political economy the 
residual or neglected phenomena 
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so far exceed in value those which 
the statistician can reduce to rule, 
that the application of scientific 
method is only practicable with 
extreme reserve. And thus men 
enslave themselves by the use 
of unmeaning formulee—or rather 
of formulz in which the variants so 
far exceed the constants that 
equation is out of the question. 
The result of the discovery of 
the mode in which a positive truth 
is strained by its preachers, in 
order to attribute to it controlling, 
rather than contributory, signifi- 
cance, is to dispose the mass of 
mankind to reject the entire doe- 
trine, and to declare that it con- 
tains no truth at all. 

The oscillatory advance of our 
conceptions of newly discovered 
truth may bear a homely illustra- 
tion. Let us imagine that an 
observer in the moon, or in some 
extra-mundane station, had noted 
that when the two hands on a 
certain dial in connection with a 
great building, such as a railway 
station, coincided in a vertical line, 
there was a great chiming of bells, 
and that a moveable body issued 
at great rapidity from the build- 
ing. Some knowledge of mechanics 
would lead to the conclusion that 
the hands of the dial operated as a 
detent, and that on their co- 
incidence the moveable body (the 
train) was detached, and at the 
same time rang the mid-day chimes. 
Further observation, however, con- 
vinced a fresh observer that there 
was no organic connection between 
the train and the clock, or the 
train and the carillon of the neigh- 
bouring church. Lunar opinion, 
on this, surges back, and declares 
that the original observation was 
in fault ; that the relative position 
of the hands has nothing to do 
with the escape of the train, and 
that a mere casual coincidence has 
been strained into a hypothetical 
law. It is only the third, and 
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ultimate, state of the theory, 
which points out that, although 
there is no organic connection, 
there is, nevertheless, a true con- 
nection; that the real law that 
underlies all the three movements 
is the same; but that it is the 
apparent position of the sun, or 
the actual condition of the rotation 
of the earth, which (measured by 
what is called mean time) regu- 
lates alike the hands of the clock, 
the ringing of the carillon, and 
the starting of the mid-day train. 

It may be very strongly sus- 
pected that whenever the explana- 
tion prepared for a hitch, or a 
hiatus, in some otherwise symme- 
trical theory is made to depend on 
the folly, the ignorance, the blind- 
ness, the prejudice, the superstition, 
orsome other evil quality of our 
ancestors or predecessors, the 
explainers are in the second of the 
three stages above indicated. So 
simple, and for the moment so 
satisfactory, is this manner of ac- 
counting for the refractory residual 
phenomenon which refuses tolend 
itself to the new theory, that it is 
little wonder that it is the favourite 
resort of those who care more for 
the establishment of their own 
views, or their own authority, than 
for the impersonal cause and 
divine progress of truth. 

By no class of persons is the 
transparentfallacy of rejecting any 
residual phenomena inconsistent 
with their own hypothesis, on the 
folly or the malignity of their 
opponents (that is to say, of the 
overwhelming majority of man- 
kind), so freely and universally 
adopted as by the polemic, or 
theological disputant. With most 
of these persons, indeed, the future 
inlet of that truth which may 
dawn from the study of what they 
have neglected, is studiously and 
systematically dammed out, to the 
very utmost extent of their power. 
Not only they, and they alone, are 
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the recipients and dispensers of 
the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, but theirs is 
the truth as it was in the begin- 
ning—that is to say, 6,000 years 
ago—is now, and ever shall be, 
incorrigible, immutable, total, cen- 
tral. The only drawback to this 
position is the utter want of 
unanimity in those who sustain it. 
On so many mountain tops of a 
lengthened chain there is only 
one that is the summit. Each 
climber proclaims that his is that 
one, and that all the others are, 
in fact, not hills, but holes. Each 
polemic so utterly condemns all 
the others, be their divergencies 
great or small, that there is but 
one point on which they all agree, 
and that is in the condemnation of 
the inquirer who should dare to 
apply to religious questions the 
method which has proved most 
fruitful in producing all the posi- 
tive knowledge yet acquired by 
man, namely, that of comparative 
analysis. The Christian has hopes 
of gaining the heathen; the Parsee 
may hope to convince the Jew; 
the Churchman may even admit 
that by some inscrutable mystery 
of Divine sovereignty the Dissenter 
may get to Heaven—but all will 
agree in stoning the philosophic 
inquirer who talks of comparative 
theology, or of an analysis of the 
purport, the history, andthe origin 
of human creeds. It is to be feared, 
therefore, that the positive stage 
of religion is yet at some distance. 

This intolerance of the obscure, 
or the intellectually inconvenient, 
is extended to many of those 
beliefs, habits, studies, theories, 
and even instincts, which, in past 
times, have furnished the chief 
motive or controlling elements of 
human life. It may hereafter be 
regarded as not the least signal 
mark of the barbarism of the 
nineteenth century that men who 
were the leaders of thought should 
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have looked one another gravely 
in the face while they ascribed 
those incidents in ancient history 
which they failed to comprehend, 
or which jarred with their hypo- 
theses, to the ignorance and stupi- 
dity, not of themselves, but of the 
ancients. Thatin respect of many 
of those phases of thought the due 
comprehension of which is of the 
utmost importance for the philoso- 
phic history of mankind, we are 
now in the second, or destructive, 
stage of knowledge, there can be 
no dispute. It may be the case 
that such a stage is, in itself, 
an advance on that which it has 
displaced. If we believe that the 
change of human opinion follows 
a law of secular and certain pro- 
gress, we must at least admit that, 
as with the planets themselves, 
the movement of certain elements 
-of thought appears at times to be 
retrograde. 


With regard to the change of 
opinion which has already taken 
place, since the dawn of literature, 
with regard to the group of sub- 
jects of which we speak, it must 


be borne in mind that in the 
general advance of human know- 
ledge it is impossible for any 
special branch of study to remain 
unaltered. That advance may be 
‘said to come under the terms of 
the same general law that appears 
to have regulated the succession of 
the paleontological series of 
animal forms, in time. It is 
the increase in specialisation of 
function, accompanying, as is na- 
tural, the increase in the number 
-of specific forms. The cartilaginous 
tyrants of the stormy seas of the old 
red sandstone epoch had the abode 
of a fish, the armour of a turtle or 
of acrocodile, arespiration of almost 
or altogether an amphibious cha- 
racter, and a general structure 
containing such elements for 
development, that portions of the 
anatomy of bird, beast, reptile, 
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and fish may be thought to be 
fore-shadowed in the more general 
and less special structure of 
the gristly predecessors of the 
existing sharks and rays. In the 
same manner, what was once 
the general mathematics, or 
mathesis, of the philosopher—the 
sum of human learning, which Plato 
or Aristotle thought it not too 
much to attempt to grasp, and 
which even so late as the time of 
Leonardo da Vinci was well-nigh 
mastered by one individual—has 
undergone a process of develop- 
ment, of ramification, and of 
specialisation, which has so far 
extended that it would now be 
thought a mark of inferior, rather 
than of superior culture for any 
man to profess with Bacon that 
he had “taken all knowledge 
for his portion.” In this in- 
creasing specialisation, the more 
obscure parts of human know- 
ledge, the studies that were 
matters of difficulty and hesitation 
even to the piercing intelligence of 
Aristotle; and the vast group of 
imaginative broodings in which 
poetry, rather than science, is 
wont to delight, are left to a great 
extent stranded. They are out 
of their element in the fierce, 
vulgar light that beats on all dis- 
sected thought. They have not 
yet met with their Newton, their 
Dalton, or their Cuvier. That 
they should, therefore, be cast 
aside in the impatient rush of 
those who think that what is yet 
unknown is also unknowable, is 
more natural than creditable. But, 
to take one instance out of many, 
while it is a gain to civilisation 
to have passed from the fear of 
sorcery entertained in the time of 
James the First, in England, or at 
the period of the witch-persecution 
at Salem, to the more frigid atmo- 
sphere of modern incredulity, it is 
not so sure that our knowledge of 
human nature is more profound 
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under the latter than under the 
former creed. We have evidence 
—wethink undeniable evidence—of 
the fact of certain abnormal distur- 
bances which from time to time 
have vexed humanity, recurring 
with waves or beats, or sweeping 
over communities with epidemic 
suddenness and force. To attribute 
them to evil spirits was, we are 
perhaps justified in saying, an 
unwarranted assumption. Still, 
whether true or false, whether 
well or ill founded, it was an in- 
telligible hypothesis ; in harmony 
with the religious and _philoso- 
phical views of the time. Since 
then, the ensemble of these views 
has greatly changed. The 
simple and assumed explana- 
tion is no longer apparently 
self-evident to general opinion. 
Medicine and anatomy have shed a 
little, although avery little, light on 
the subject. This phenomenon, as 


a on of the history of opinion, at 


all events, is just in that state of 
obscurity which promises the 
greatest advantage from its reduc- 
tion to scientific exactitude. When 
at this critical stage the whole 
group of extraordinary facts are 
simply referred to the folly and 
superstition of the actors, or to the 
existence of dominant ideas, it is 
doubtful whether such an explana- 
tion is not at once more  igno- 
rant, more conceited, and more 
thoroughly a piece of obscurantism, 
than the hasty generalisation that 
attributed them to the agency of 
the Devil. 

If we glance at the transforma- 
tion, which has been effected in 
the most normal and thoroughly 
scientific mode, in one of the most 
important of the occult sciences of 
the Middle Ages, we shall bestruck 
with the fact that the last word of 
alchemy has not yet been said. 
Few events in the growth and 
development of the study of man- 
kind, and thus of the human mind 
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itself, have been more full both of 
light and of promise, than the birth 
of scientific chemistry from the 
alembic of the alchemist. The 
change has been one of method 
rather than of aim. It is not, 
indeed, for the discovery of an 
agent which shall turn lead to 
gold, or for that of a universal 
medicine, that the chemist now 
seeks. A more lucrative and 
durable source of wealth, however, 
has already resulted from his 
labours; scarcely commenced as. 
they may be thought to be, in 
view of the great field of the un- 
known. And although the daily 
cares and anxiety of therapeutic 
practice absorb time which might, 
with immense benefit to mankind, 
be legitimately devoted to the 
systematic investigation of specific 
remedies, there is no doubt that 
medical chemistry is making rapid 
strides. The discovery of anws- 
thetic applications alone is one that 
Raymond Lully would have con- 
sidered an ample reward for the 
toil of many a life, The appli- 
cation to chemical research of direct 
measurements of weight and bulk, 
and the discovery of the converti- 
bility of heat, motion, and other 
physical and chemical forces, has 
given a certitude and precision to 
the investigation of the intimate 
nature of matter, which was not 
to be expected from appeals to 
Sandalphon, or any use of magical 
formula. There is no doubt that 
the chemist has got, so to speak, 
more into the secret of material 
existence, than the alchemist could 
ever hope to do. He has been 
able to apply, with a precision 
gained by positive experience, 
those doses of heat, from the ten- 
tative administration of which the 
alchemist expected so much. He 
has, as far as the science has now 
advanced, greatly extended the 
list of what are regarded as simple 
elements. But he has not only 
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ascertained that every such element 
(either alone or in combination 
with others) may exist in each of 
the six distinct physical forms of 
gem, metal, earth, electuary, 
liquid, and gas—the dose of heat 
present being apparently the con- 
trolling cause of the physical 
condition—but he has also dis- 
covered those rare and curious 
phenomena of allotropism, as in 
the case of sulphur, of phos- 
phorous, and even of oxygen, 
which effect in very truth trans- 
formations of physical character- 
istics of the nature dreamed of 
by the alchemist. 

Although the recent progress of 
chemistry has been in the direction 
of increasing the number of the 
bodies which still rank as in- 
dependent primary elements, it is 
no longer considered to be a mark 
of ignorance to hold that we may be 
on our course towards a far grander 


and more genuine conception of the 


intimate nature of matter. The 
anticipations of the alchemist were 
those of the infant in science. 
Those of the chemist of to-day are 
those of the schoolboy. The 
latest investigations of the nature 
of force, the influence and power 
of heat, and the effect of the com- 
bination of heat with matter, are 
suggestions of a philosophical 
theory that shall co-ordinate all 
phenomena appreciable by the 
human senses, with those ac- 
tivities which are only cognisable 
(by man) by their effects. 

If we recall, in a few words, 
what we know of the nature of 
matter, we shall take a step to- 
wards the unknown by the mere 
fact of philosophic arrangement of 
our knowledge. We take cog- 
nisance of matter in three distinct 
modes. The minutest detail which 
we can grasp is that of the chemical 
equivalents. In regarding this 
elemental form of matter, we find 
that certain laws of proportion 
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define the mode in which each 
element combines with any other 
element; and that a certain 
order of preference, or measure 
of intensity in disposition to com- 
bine, regulates the relation of each 
to every other form of material 
existence. ‘ 

These chemical preferences, or 
affinities, however, are molecular 
in theiz action, and are displayed 
only at insensible distances. When 
we examine matter in bulk, and 
as divided by sensible distances 
from other matter, we find our- 
selves in the presence of a law of 
at once the utmost simplicity and 
the utmost comprehensiveness. 
This law was discovered and stated 
by Newton in its phenomenal 
rather than in its essential aspect. 
He first proved, by the application 
of the principles of geometry to 
the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, that gravitation was a 
universal force, the effect of which 
was in the inverse ratio of the 
squares of the distances separating 
bodies gravitating towards one 
another. The more subtle essence 
of this mysterious power is, that 
its nature is universal, unbounded, 
and illimitable by distance; for it 
is only such a power that can 
produce the phenomena of 
mensurable influence, or attrac- 
tion, as we know them to exist. 
Supposing a body of any size, from 
an atom of hydrogen to a ton, 
to possess weight, that is to 
say, an attractive energy, ra- 
diating from, or converging to, it 
in every direction, the portion of 
such attraction that would affect, 
or be affected by, any other body 
will always be in exact inverse 
proportion to the square of the 
distance between the two. It 
is not that at the distance of 100 
yards the first body has less 
attractive power to all natural 
bodies than at a distance of one 
yard; but + is the case that at 
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the longer distance only one ten- 
thousandth part of that attractive 
force is present in a given area, 
us compared with the same area 
on the surface of a sphere of one 
yard radius. General gravitation, 
then, is the resultant of the attrac- 
tions of each body to all other pon- 
derable bodies in the universe. 
This resultant depends, indeed, on 
the relative positions; but the force 
itself is utterly without any bound 
or limit, except that of acting in a 
straight line. If we say, further, 
that this force is the resultant of 
all the chemical affinities of the 
body in question to all other 
bodies, we have to limit the state- 
ment by the absence of any due 
determination of the point where 
chemical, is replaced by physical, 
attraction. 

The third state or form of mat- 
ter, as cognisable by our senses, is 
that referred to in a former paper, 
namely, that which presents a 
special behaviour under the in- 
fluence of life. 

It may be seen from the above 
sketch, that while science has made 
the most triumphant advance by 
the application of exact method to 
chemical investigation, there is yet 
so much that we have utterly 
failed to reduce to aw, to co-or- 
dinate, or even to define, in the 
relations of matter to matter, of 
matter to heat and motion, and of 
matter to the phenomena of life, 
that a lofty and profound disdain 
for the labours of those patient pio- 
neers of chemistry, the alchemists, 
can be only felt by those who are as 
yet far from having reached either 
the moral or the intellectual level 
of some of these great gropers 
after truth. 

While chemistry must thus speak 
with due reverence of her decrepid 
but venerable parent, the dis- 
eoveries of the chemist tend to 
shew that there was a dim per- 
eeption of natural law shebibtie 
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ted in the magical study of the 
Cabbala. Two distinct ideas under- 
lay thisancient and obscure theory. 
Of these, that which attributed all 
the phenomena of nature to the 
agency of spiritual Powers, and 
which sought, by the aid of spells, 
charms, and periapts, and es- 
pecially by the invocation of the 
Shem hamphorash, or Divine Name, 
to command the obedience of such 
Powers, must be regarded asone of 
the most fruitless and unsatisfactory 
pursuits in which men of high 
capacities have long stumbled 
in the dark. But in the idea 
which underlies that form of 
Cabbala known = as_ ghematria, 
there is something like an antici- 
pation of the doctrine of chemical 
equivalents. The idea that God 
made all things by number, by 
weight, and by measure. is the 
most splendid forecast of exact 
science that is recorded in the 
history of the human mind. It is 
true that in the pursuit of the 
normal or controlling numbers, 
the ancient Cabbalists (like the 
Italians of the present day in their 
constant calculations of chances for 
the lottery) were working blindly, 
empirically, and unprofitably. But 
the extraordinary importance of 
direct numeric relations, which 
analytic chemistry has shewn to 
exist in elementary combinations, 
was fore-shadowed, if not foreseen, 
by the Cabbala. And the mode in 
which men of deep thought, al- 
though not armed with exact 
method, pursued in old times the 
study of numeric relations, is more 
worthy of profound respect than of 
shallow scorn. 

The modern triumphs of astro- 
nomy have shewn that phenomena 
which first were regarded as purely 
capricious, or, as we should now 
say, supernatural, and which next 
were investigated under an ever 
more and more intricate theory of 
cyclical movement, are in fact 
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governed by, or at least connected 
with, numeric relations of the most 
subtle and exact nature. The vast 
horology of the solar system is 
regulated by exact laws, which 
the human intellect, from the time 
of Kepler to that of Adams and 
Leverrier, is only slowly and ten- 
tatively unfolding. It is indubit- 
able that it was the ancient belief 
that the order of human events 
was prefigured or disposed by the 
stars, which has led to that long 
and patient study of the planetary 
movements to which we owe, in 
the first instance, not only our 
formal, butour physical, astronomy. 
It is true that a broad and trench- 
ant line must be drawn between 
modern astronomy, one of the 
most certain of the exact sciences, 
and ancient astrology, more espe- 
cially as viewed in the grotesque 
garb in which it is represented by 
those extremely ignorant persons 
who now sell, by tens of thousands, 
their astrological almanacks. But 
what we wish to suggest is that 
after we have discarded the idea 
that Mars, or Venus, or Saturn, 
directs or compels human action 
—which is the language of 
quackery,—* and after we have 
exhausted the mathematical inves- 
tigation of the theory of the 
planetary motion—which is the 
province of positive science,— 
there is reason to suspect the 
existence of residual phenomena, 
which cannot safely be neglected 
by the philosopher. 

To a certain extent we all admit 
the fact of the regulation of human 
movements by the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. But it is note- 
worthy that one result of the 
advance of civilisation is to deaden 
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the sense entertained by man of 
the importance of times and sea- 
sons. To the dwellers in great 
cities, summer and winter are 
chiefly known by the difference of 
temperature. The length of the 
day, and the division of day and 
night, are disguised by the arti- 
ficial light with which houses and 
streets are so abundantly supplied. 
The occurrent phases of the moon, 
which, to the dwellers in sparsely- 
peopled country districts, make so 
much difference that almost all the 
great annual feasts of antiquity 
were held at the full of this planet, 
are almost unperceived by the pale 
citizen. Civilisation so veils the 
most obvious of the planetary phe- 
nomena (in so far as they may 
naturally regulate human actions, 
and conduce to the repetition of 
similar events on recurrent anni- 
versaries) that it is little wonder 
if the lustre of the morning or of 
the evening star fails to speak to 
the imagination, and if the radiance 
of the more distant exterior planets 
be absolutely ignored. ‘To the 
Greek, who held his Olympic 
games at the full moon falling 
in Cancer; to the Jew, who held 
his Passover at the full moon 
falling in Aries, the idea of 
stellar indications of times, of 
seasons, and of cycles had a 
natural consistency with his habi- 
tual ideas. But such would never 
be the case with the dweller in 
London or in Paris. 

Thus again, celestial phenomena, 
which now are chiefly regarded as 
occasions for measuring the velo- 
city of light, or for investigating 
the nature of the photosphere of 
the sun, had at times a definite 
effect upon human actions, which 


* “The error of confounding these two branches of the science—nativities, in 
which the planets are causes (under God) of events, and horary questions, in 
which they are only signs of events, has been the chief means of bringing this 


sublime science into disrepute.” 


This is the dictum of a writer who de- 


termines the distance of the earth from the sun as 36U,000 miles! 
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it is possible easily to trace. 
Especially was this the case with 
eclipses. These phenomena were 
regarded as portents ; and although 
the observations made by Chaldean 
astronomers for 1,900 years, which 
perished (except the few that are 
quoted in the Almagest) in the 
burning of the Library of Alexan- 
dria, had enabled the early 
astronomers to fix that valuable 
recurrent cycle, the Saros, or 
eclipse cycle; yet whether astro- 
nomically predicted or not, the 
occasion of an eclipse was never 
regarded as a slight or unimportant 
matter. All ancient literature, 
sacred as well as profane, speaks 
with awe of the failing of the 
sun, and of the blood-red hue of 
the eclipsed moon. Again, the 


visible conjunctions or separations 
of the bright planets that have 
orbits of approximately two, twelve, 
and thirty years; measured epochs 


of human life and would be 
naturally regarded with an eager 
curiosity very cognate to super- 
stition. The dweller in cities, 
under the stormy skies of Western 
Europe, has little inducement. to 
bend his eyes to the starry heavens 
with that nightly, reverent, and 
inquiring gaze that was natural to 
a Syrian shepherd or an Egyptian 
or Indian astronomer. 

The lesson that I wish to draw 
from a glance at the change of 
aspect under which mechanical, 
chemical, and astronomical pheno- 
mena are now regarded, as con- 
trasted with the less exact views 
of the earliest labourers in these 
provinces of science, is this. We 
have improved to a very great 
extent in accuracy of observation. 
Our instruments are more perfect ; 
our sense cf the need of minute 
accuracy is intensified; our records 
are more systematic. Thus the 
science of observation itself has 
grown; the wealth of recorded 

bservations has prodigiously 
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increased ; and that compact body 
of science which is the sum and 
the result of definite observations 
has attained great and brilliant 
promise. This, however, has been 
accompanied by the habitual 
neglect of certain residual pheno- 
mena as to which exact observation 
is more difficult. In the early stage 
of discovery, when all observation 
was imperfect, these obscure 
phenomena were regarded as 
subjects of theory no less essential 
than the simpler facts. It is possible 
that they were thus obscured. 
But on the other hand, it is im- 
possible that theory should be 
exhaustively wrought out while 
any result of elementary observa- 
tion is neglected. What is re- 
quired for the co-ordination of 
science and of philosophy, is the 
devotion of an adequate amount 
of patient attention to what is. 
obscure, no less than to what is 
patent. 

The element to which we chiefly 
refer, in the ancient studies of 
alchemy and of astrology, which 
has been, if not entirely lost sight 
of, yet viewed from such a dif- 
ferent stand-point as to be alto- 
gether transformed in its assumed 
character, is that of NUMBER. We 
have seen, indeed, that a series of 
numeric relations has been detected 
by analytic chemists, which are at 
once minute, subtle, and immut- 
able. "We have seen also that, in 
its purely arithmetical part, modern 
astronomy has attained an exacti- 
tude unknown to Ptolemy, whose 
clearest calculation is expressed in 
Chaldean scrupules, each of which 
contains 18 seconds. But we 
refer to something less obvious,. 
although possibly not less real, 
than these simple arithmetical 
relations. It is something which, 
there can be little doubt, was 
incorrectly appreciated by ancient 
science; but the entire neglect of 
which by the science of our own 
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day may prove not to be less fatal 
to a complete philosophic theory. 
Number, by some of the cabbalistic 
teachers, was regarded with the 
same misdirected reverence that 
we have seen that some astrologers 
exhibit towards the planets. It 
has been regarded as a cause, 
rather than as a sign; as a ruling 
principle, which produces certain 
action; and not as a species of 
horological indication, necessary 
for the guidance of the unnum- 
bered combinations which result 
in historic events. 

It is certain that the course of 
human history either is, or is not, 
ema ba designed, and over-ruled 

y superhuman power. As to 
which view of the case may present, 
and which (if either) avoid, an 
accumulation of insuperable diffi- 
culties, we are not about now to 
inquire. If, as matter of hypothesis, 
we assume for a moment the affir- 
mative view, it is certain that some 
method must be adopted for har- 
monising the action of the various 
agents, in point of time. Thus 
the sudden deaths of Bishop Wil- 
berforce, of Sir Robert Peel, and of 
King William the Third, each 
arising from the stumble of the 
horse which bore each of these 
personages, were events of some 
considerable influence on the course 
of the ecclesiastical, the parlia- 
mentary, and the general adminis- 
trative course of English history. 
We omit, for the present, the 
theory of ‘‘ chance,” which, more- 
over, throws no light whatever on 
the subject of inquiry. But if each, 
or either, of those events took its 
place in the working out of a plan, 
system, or order of direction, minor 
agencies must have been so con- 
trolled as to induce the occurrences. 
The mole (if we take the tradition, 
and very possibly erroneous tradi- 
tion, as our guide) must by 
some means have been guided to 
throw up his little crater in 
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the spot on which the horse 
was to tread. Something, at 
all events, in each case must 
have occurred in order to cause the 
horse to stumble, and thus to re- 
move the rider from the scene in 
which he was so- busy and impor- 
tant an actor. If, then, there be 
any consensus in the preparation 
of events, some _ horology, 
more complex than that of the 
diurnal revolutions of the earth 
must exist in order to regulate 
the concurrence of distinct actions 
so as to effect the designed 
combination. It is the indica- 
tions of such a_horology 
that Claudius Ptolemy and his 
fellows sought to read in the 
planetary motions, and that the 
profounder students of the Cabbala 
sought to arrive at by the theory 
of ghematria, or other means of 
what may be called magical ana- 
lysis. 

It is clear that it will be more 
easy to investigate a question 
of this nature if we confine our 
search, in the first instance, to the 
occurrence of marked and significant 
events. If it prove to be the case 
that numeric relations, or indica- 
tions, may be detected by exact 
chronological study, not referring 
to a single age, state, or people, 
but binding together the outlines 
of history in orderly cycles, it wiil 
at least be certain that there is a 
something in numeric relations 
which is not generally understood, 
but which is not on that account to 
be undervalued. We are pre- 
pared to substantiate the existence 
of phenomena of this nature, of re- 
markable importance and exac- 
titude. But before doing so it 
will be proper to indicate the source: 
from which the primary principles. 
that underlie this species of nume-. 
ric cabbala have been obtained, or 
at least handed down to public 
knowledge im our own incredulous 


days. 
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With almost a single famous 
exception, the whole of the exact 
numeric predictions of the pre- 
Christian Hebrew writers are those 
which are contained in the Book 
of Daniei, in which they are both 
numerous and precise. The cha- 
racter of this book has been 
grossly misrepresented for dog- 
matic purposes. There is no 
literary authority for the position 
it has been made to occupy in the 
Latin Vulgate, and therefore in 
the English Authorised Version. 
It forms no part of the Hebrow 
Canon of the Books of the Pro- 
phets, which are in all eight; the 
twelve minor prophets forming 
one book. ‘The Jews,” writes 
the Dean of Canterbury, ‘as 
might have been expected from 
their greater knowledge of the 
subject, do not regard it as a pro- 
phecy at all.” In Van der Hooght’s 
edition of the Hebrew Bible the 
Book of Daniel is placed between 
Esther and Ezra. In St. Jerome’s 
list of the Hagiographa it is placed 
between Canticles and Chronicles. 
In the Vatican edition of the 
Septuagint it occurs last of all the 
canonical books, except I. and II. 
Maccabees; Tobit, Judith, and 
all the books now usually called 
Apocryphal, with the exception of 
I. and IT. Esdras, and III. Macca- 
bees (which alone are termed Libri 
Apocryphi in this version) preceding 
it. Of the comparatively late date 
of the book few ripe scholars have 
any doubt. As it comes to us, it 
isacompilation. Sixty-four verses 
at the commencement, sixty-seven 
verses in the third chapter, and 
forty-two at the end of the book, 
exist in Greek alone. That they 


were originally written in that 
language is certain, from the exist- 
ence in them of Greek puns, which 
are untranslatable, and can not 
have been translated from a Semitic 
language. Six chapters are written 
in Aramaic. 


That they were so 
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written originally is proved by the 
fact that some of the Aramaic 
words contained in them are trans- 
literated, not translated, in the 
UXX. Version. But this Aramaic 
is of late date. In the very first 
chapter occurs a word of Persian 
origin and Aryan root, which could 
not have been used in speaking of 
the Court of Babylon until after 
the Persian Conquest. Not only 
is this the case. but two distinct 
marks of date are to be found 
in the very body of the work. 
The writer betrays an absolute 
unacquaintance with the history 
and with the chronology of the 
period in which he lays his scene. 
He refers to the regnal years of 
mouarchs whose names, if not 
entirely imaginary, are as yet 
unidentified by the historian. 
Nebuchadnezzar, according to this 
book, is succeeded by his son 
Belshazzar; who is also men- 
tioned in the apocryphal Book 
of Baruch. But Nebuchadnezzar, 
according to the Canon of Ptolemy, 
(with which the Book of Kings 
exactly agrees), was succeeded by 
his son Evil Merodach. Of the very 
central idea of the Jewish sojourn 
at Babylon, the captivity of King 
Jehoiachin, there is not a word in 
the Book of Daniel. The only 
Belshazzar who attained the royal 
dignity in Babylon was associated 
with his father Nabonadius; in the 
sixteenth year of whose reign, 24 
years after the death of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Cyrus, and not Darius 
the Median, took Babylon. Of a 
Darius who reigned before Cyrus, 
according to the Book of Daniel, 
history knows nothing. Darius 
the son of Hystaspes, the first 
sovereign of the name, acceded to 
the throne (after the death of 
Cambyses and the Magian con- 
spiracy) 41 years after the death 
of Nebuchadnezzar, and 67 years 
after thecaptivity of King Jeconiah. 
The utter confusion of the dates of 
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these Kings contrasts very strongly 
with the minute references to the 
struggles between the Egyptian 
and Grecian Kings that occur in 
the eleventh chapter, which forms 
a part of the third or Hebrew 
portion of the book. Any claim 
which might here be made to 
antiquity on the score of the 
language (critical observations 
apazt) is opposed by the fact that 
the unintelligible chronology of 
the Aramaic part of the book is 
scrupulously followed in the 
Hebrew portion. In addition to 
these considerations, the occur- 
rence of an account put in the 
form of a prediction, which is 
minutely exact between definite 
dates, and then suddeni; becomes 
hopelessly vague (a characteristic 
with which the student is familiar 
in many modern Romish prophe- 
cies), can hardly be doubted to 
indicate the exact time of the com- 
position of the work in question. 
The date thus arrived at is B.c. 168. 
This is 92 years after the com- 
mencement of the LXX. transla- 
tion of the Old Testament: a fact 
that goes far to explain the 
anomalous condition of the present 
tri-lingual book. 

It should be further observed 
that not only does the Book of 
Daniel form no part of the Hebrew 
Canon of the Prophets, but no 
claim is made by the writer to the 
prophetic function. The word of 
the Lord is not appealed to. 
Astrologers and enchanters are 
placed under the direction of the 
master of the magicians, Daniel ; 
and the Persian doctrine of pro- 
tecting angels underlies all the 
visionary part of the book. These 
remarks are necessary as an intro- 
duction to the observation that the 
statement with which the ninth 
chapter begins is a direct reference 
to cabbalistic theory—the inquiry 
by Sepherim (or “understanding by 
books ’’), appealing directly to the 
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‘thirty-two hidden ways of know- 
ledge” of the Cabbala. 

Thus clearing the ground as to 
the true nature of the numeric data 
of the Book of Daniel, we become 
able to recognise the cabbalistic 
law which underlies them. The 
ordinary astrological allotment 
of a year for every degree in 
the annual movement of the sun, 
is combined with a reference to the 
special dominant number of the 
Hebrew race, that of the planet 
Saturn, which astrologically rules 
them, namely, Seven. As thesacred 
chronology of the nation was di- 
vided into weeks, vr sevens, of 
years, and weeks of weeks, or 
jubilees (a through reckoning of 
which nature can be traced from 
the Book of Genesis to the dates 
of Sabbatic years given by Jose- 
phus), so we find weeks and great 
weeks introduced by the writer. 
The coincidence of dates thus. 
determined with the usual astro- 
logical reckoning gives the great 
semi-period of 1,260 years, or three 
and a half times 360—the sub- 
divisions of which, or rather of the 
whole “‘ great time” of 2,520 years, 
fix every date referred to by the 
writer as future to his time. 

That the immediate object of 
the eleventh and twelfth chap- 
ters of this book was to encourage 
the Jews to hope for the restora- 
tion of an independent principality, 
and to strengthen the hands of 
Judas Maccabeeus and his family 
in the great national struggle 
which they had inaugurated, 
students of all shades of opinion 
may agree. It has hitherto been 
an inextricable puzzle to apply the 
periods of seven weeks and three- 
score and two weeks to the 
‘‘making to cease the sacrifice 
and daily oblation;’ an event 
which actually took place in the 
145th year of the Seleucidex, 
being the second year of the 
28th Jubilee from the Exodus, 
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B.c. 168. The restoration of the 
Temple service occurred three years 
later, in the fifth year of the Jewish 
week, B.c. 163. Judas Maccabzeus 
fell three years after the death 
of the Grecising High Priest, 
Alcimus, 8.c. 157, inthesixth year 
of the week. It is not, therefore, 
evident how any satisfactory ap- 
plication of the numbers given in 
the book can be made to the 
events of that Maccabeean struggle, 
on the intensity of which the 
attention of the writer seems to 
have been anxiously bent. 

But if we take a larger range, 
we find not only a group of co- 
incidences of the most exact and 
startling description, referring to 
Jewish history, but evidences of a 
skeleton or block plan which ap- 
pears to link together many of the 
most famous cycles, eras, and 
epochs of the history of the world. 
In fact, these wonderful chapters 
may be thought to resemble the 
work of an astrological or cabbalis- 
tic student, who was endeavouring 
to apply the rules of a science 
beyond his own grasp, to unlock 
the secret of contemporary events ; 
and who, failing in so doing, yet 
left on record enough of his secret 
method to illumine many pages of 
history, when read by the light of 
accurate chronological record. The 
idea may seem wild, but it is not 
an imagination or a theory—it is 
a simple numeric outcome of a 
careful and accurate tabulation of 
dates. 

Into the basis of this tabulation 
it is not necessary at this moment 
to enter. For all that will now be 
brought forward, theJulian Period 
—or any arbitrary method of dead 
reckoning that avoids the division 
of chronologic sequence by a central 
zero, such as the Christian Era— 
would be applicable. It may, 
therefore, simply be stated that 
the through reckoning employed 
by the writer is that which he 
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considers to be the restoration of 
the dead reckoning employed by 
the writers of the Old Testament, 
the elements of which are to be 
recovered from the text. Accord- 
ing to this reckoning the Christian 
Era so falls that a.p. 1 coincides 
with a.m. 4810, and the Crucifixion 
took place a.m. 4839. 

According to this mode of reckon- 
ing (which has in no way been taken 
from the Book of Daniel itself), a 
period of 62 great weeks of 70 
years from the zero date brings 
us to the decade 4840-9; at 
the close of which, a.m. 4349, 
being the sixth year of the reign 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus, actually 
took place, according tothe Book 
of Nehemiah, ‘‘the going forth 
of the commandment to restore and 
to build Jerusalem,” which, on the 
first day of the subsequent year, 
that Jewish Prince set forth from 
Babylon to carry out. Add seven 
weeks of 70 years each to this 
date, or 490 years, we arrive at 
4839, the date of the Crucifixion. 

As to this there is no possibility 
of error. The long reckoning may 
be laid aside, without interfering 
with the historic fact of the distance 
in time between the two events. 
It was, according to the Talmud, 
in the very year of the Crucifixion 
that the power of life and death 
(for offences against the Jewish 
religion) was taken by the Roman 
Procurator from the Great San- 
hedrin. Within 40 years the 
Roman power had destroyed the 
city andthe Sanctuary. Whatmight 
have been the event if a national 
outburst, inspired by the unity of 
purpose and the scorn of death 
which marked the great struggle for 
freedom under the Maccabees, had 
occurred instead of the Crucifixion, 
it is idle now to inquire. But the 
last claim made in any way for 
the establishment on the Jewish 
throne of a prince of the House of 
David certainly took place 490 
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years from the effort made by 
Nehemiah to restore the worship 
and the polity of Jerusalem. 

It may be more satisfactory, in 
the space to which the inquiry 
must now be restricted, to refer to 
some of the most striking illustra- 
tions of the cyclical dates of what 
is called profane history than to 
dwell on the constant reczrrence of 
numeric relations such as we have 
indicated, through the whole course 
of the history of the Jews. Each 
great nation, in early times, had 
its distinct and special system of 
notation. The Jews, as we have 
remarked, reckoned by weeks of 
years, and weeks of weeks. Nor 
was this reckoning a matter of 
chronicle alone. It entered into 
the very inner life of the nation. 
It is stamped upon their coinage. 
Not only was the observance of the 
Sabbatic year a distinct part of 
the oral, as well as of the 
written law, but a special charac- 
ter was attached to each year of 
the week ; the second tithes, for 
example, being paidto the poor on 
the third and sixth years of the 
seven. In the same way the Greek 
method of reckoning by Olympiads 
—a quaternary division, suchas the 
same people applied to the 
points of heaven and_ the 
direction of the winds—was reli- 
giously consecrated by the recur- 
rence of the Olympic and other 
games. The Roman computation 
by lustrums, which readily passed 
into a decimal notation, was also 
connected with religious obser- 
vances. The Chaldean divisions of 
the course of time into Sari and 
Sossi was a part of that combina- 
tion of the decimal and the sex- 
tuple mode of numeration which 
formed the radix of the whole 
Chaldean system of measures, 
weights, and values. The Chinese, 
at the early date of 2757 B.c., 
adopted a cycle of 60 years; which 
is a period identical with the Chal- 
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dean Sossus. The Egyptians, by 
the use of both a fixed and a vague 
year, introduced a natural astrono- 
mical cycle, or great year, the 
movement of which is of priceless 
value in learning the exact dates 
of very much of the lost history of 
Egypt. 

The least common measure of 
all these distinct radices, or ratios 
of computation, is the astrological 
or cabbalistic period of three anda 
half times, each time consisting of 
three and a half years. Three 
and a half times 360 is 1,260; and 
three and a half times 1,260 is 
4,410. Within this cycle of 4,410 
years, all known methods of 
national computation revolve in 
an accordant cycle. Not only the 
cycles above mentioned, of four, 
five, seven, and sixty years, fall 
within the compass of the Time of 
1,260 years, but the astronomical 
Saros, or eclipse cycle of 18 years, a 
most important element of old as- 
tronomical theory, actually recurs 
70 times in this cabbalistic period. 
It is of course true that the cycle of 
coincidences in the motions of the 
moon and the sun, which was dis- 
covered by the astronomer Meton 
in 434 B.c., and which has since 
been known by the name of the 
Golden Number, does not coincide 
with the Saros in a shorter period 
than 342 years; by the lapse of 
which time correction is necessary, 
as regards the relation of the solar 
and lunar year. But the preces- 
sion of the lunar on the solar cycle 
is not more than six Chaldean 
scrupules in a century, and we 
may well doubt whether such 
minute measurement of time would, 
even if ascertained, have been 
allowed to disturb the imposing 
uniformity of the great cabbalistic 
year. 

As regards the through sacred 
reckoning of which the numbers 
in the Book of Daniel form 
portions, the first period of one 
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and a haif Egyptian great year, 
or 2,256 equinoctial (not Julian) 
years, covers the portion of time 
which is antecedent to the historic 
Hebrew period, and which ter- 
minates with the epoch called that of 
the Deluge. ‘This first portion of 
the rec koning, which corresponds 
in some degree with the mythical 
period of the reign of the gods in 
the Egyptian system, contains no 
events that can be identified as 
historic in the Hebrew books, and 
but few in profane literature. In 
the 355th year of this period, 
Menes founded Memphis, and 
during its lapse eleven dynasties 
of Egyptian kings ruled succes- 
sively at Memphis, at Abydos, 
and at ‘Thebes, besides three 
collateral dynasties at Heracleo- 
polis and at Xois. The Pyramids 
were built during this period of 
time; the date of the Great 
Pyramid being very closely deter- 
mined by the cartouche of its 
builder, Souphis, as 3578 B.c. 
Chinese history commences with 
the name of Fou Hi, during the 
reign of the fourth, or pyramid- 
building, Memphitic dynasty in 
Egypt. ‘Chenames of the kings of an 
early dynasty at Babylon are also 
referred to this date. As far as 
the Hebrew annals are concerned, 
the chief utility of this prehistoric 
period appears to be the determina- 
tion of a through reckoning which 
presents extraordinary facilities for 
the computation of coincident cycles 
The years of the week, of the 
Saros, of the Golden Number, of 
the bissextile cycle, of the dominical 
cycle, and of some other modes of 
reckoning, all commence with the 
year 0 of this mundane era, and 
run uninterruptedly through the 
entire course of history. A definite 
chronological utility is thus derived 
from this semi-mythical preface to 
the actualchronicle, the importance 
of which will be seen to be con- 
siderable. 


Starting with the historic era 
thus reached, ordinarily called 
that of the Flood, when the 
13th Egyptian dynasty reigned at 
Thebes, and the 14th, a collateral 
dynasty, at Xois, when Hoang Ti 
ruled China, and when a Chaldean 
dynasty had been for 60 years 
reigning at Babylon, the main bulk 
of human history, so far as is yet 
deciphered, is comprised in the 
three and a-half great years, 
or seven half times of 630 
years each, which divide the 
course of events down to the final 
disappearance of the last trace of 
the Roman Empire at the battle 
of Koningsgratz, a.m. 6675 (or A.D. 
1866),the close of the last decade of 
the table. The periods thus divided 
for the most part coincide with 
events of great importance in the 
history of mankind. In the 
decade 2880-90, Joseph, according 
to the Book of Genesis, was ward- 
ing off the effects of famine in 
Egypt. Six hundred and thirty 
years later, while Gideon was 
ruling Palestine, Africanus dates 
the siege of Troy ; an event which, 
however decorated by the splendid 
imagination of Homer, was for 
Greece what the Crusades were 
2,500 years later for Western 
Europe. In the decade ¢om- 


mencing 4140, Alba Longa gave 


place to Rome, and the dodekar- 
chy of Herodotus was established 
in Egypt. Another revolution of 
630 years falls on the division of 
the Roman world among the 
triumvirs, and the final establish- 
ment of the Empire, as the result 
of the battle of Actium. In 5406 
dates the foundation of Islam, by 
the first public preaching of Ma- 
hommed, and nine years later 
the establishment of the Papal 
Supremacy, by the granting 
of the title of Universal 
Bishop to the Pope by the Emperor 
Phocas. The decade 6030-40 wit- 
nessed the contest of the Pope 
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with the Emperor Frederick II.; 
the capture of Jerusalem by that 
Emperor; and the death of the 
great Mogul conqueror, Zinghis 
Khan. Finally, the close of this 
ence of the Papacy, and the loss 
of its temporal power ; to the fall 
of Austria from her position of the 
representative of the Roman Em- 
pire, in the 1,260th year of the 
Papacy; and to the inauguration of 
a new order of things in Europe 
by the establishment of the German 
Empire. 

It we look with chronological 
accuracy at the periods which, thus 
divided, measure the cardinal 
changes of empires and of States, 
we shall find that the multiples or 
the aliquot parts of the astrologic 
period of 360 solar years continu- 
ally recur. Twenty-four years, or 
the 15th part ; 40 years, or the 9th 
part; 180 years, or the half; or the 
combination of these and of similar 
periods, as 480 years, 220 years, 
244 years, 424 years, 1,040 years, 
1,260 years, 2,300 years, and 2,520 
years, form cycles of continual 
recurrence; which coincide with 
the chief periods of revolution 
and of change ; measuring, in each 
instance, the chronicles of a dis- 
tinct state or people, or indicating 
subtle historic sequences. Thus the 
great time of 1,260 years exactly 
intervenes between the foun- 
dation of Rome, by Romulus, 
according to Varro, and _ the 
battle of Vorcillé, when Clovis 
founded the Gallic Empire on the 
ruins of that of Rome. The same 
distance divides the fall of the 
first dynasty of kings at Rome, on 
the death of Tarquin, from the fall 
of the Merovignian dynasty in 
France, and the accession to power 
of Pepin le bref. It measured the 
period from the abandonment of 

3ritain by the Romans to the erec- 
tion of the United Kingdom by the 
union with Scotland. Jt was the 
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period of the maintenance of a 
Roman code of laws in Europe from 
the era of Justinian to the French 
evolution. From Clovis to the 
cardinal event of the French Re- 
volution, the abdication of the title 
of King of France by Louis XVI., 
the same period, with the addition 
of 24 years, intervened. Thelong 
period of 2,300 years, one of those 
specified in the Book of Daniel, 
divides the dates of the fall of the 
monarchy at Rome and the fall of 
the monarchy in France, as before 
determined. That same period 
intervened between the foundation 
of Rome and the date of the 
abolition of the Roman Supremacy 
in England by the Reformation 
under King Edward VI. It mea- 
sured the period from the estab- 
lishment of the Assyrian Supre- 
macy in Asia, according to Hero- 
dotus, to the Turkish invasion of 
Europe under Alp Arslan; and 
also that from the conquest of 
Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar to the 
death of Aurenzebe and the close 
of the Mogul Supremacy. 

The recurrence of some of the 
minor periods of the cabbalistic 
cycle, as determining the duration 
of dynasties or of particular phases 
of national history, is very striking. 
Thus the number 244, which is 
composed of the one-half, one-ninth, 
and one-fifteenth parts of the 
astrological period, appears to be 
a period of cardinal importance. 
It was the length of the rule of the 
dynasties, of the Kings of Rome; 
of the Sileucidee, of the Merovignian 
Kings of France, and of the Lom- 
bard Kings of Italy ; it measured, 
as nearly as dates are known, 
the Saxon rule in Britain from 
the landing of Hengist to the 
establishment of the power of 
Mercia under Ina ; it measured the 
duration of the early Hebrew 
monarchy, in which the reign 
of a king was usually tempered 
by the influence of a prophet, 
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from the coronation of Saul to the 
death of Elisha; and again from 
that event to the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar; and 
it was the interval which elapsed 
between the death of Julian, the 
last Pagan Emperor, and the 
establishment of the Papal Supre- 
macy. If a whole, instead of a 
half, astrological year be sub- 
stituted in the arithmetical ex- 
pression, we find a_ no _ less 
significant period, that of 424 
years. This was the time that 
elapsed fromthe era of Nabonassar 
to the death of Alexander the 
Great, or the Philippine Era of 
Ptolemy. It measured the duration 
of the Roman Empire, from the 
battle of Actium to the death of 
Theodosius the Great. It also 
measured the period of the abase- 
ment of Roman power, from the 
destruction of the Western Empire 
by Odoacer to the coronation of 
Charlemagne, 2,300 years after the 
death of Moses, and 1,260 years 
from the Edict of Artaxerxes. The 
Temple of Solomon stood for 424 
years from its consecration to its 
destruction by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Idolatry was suppressed, by the 
Edict of Constantine for the 
destruction of the Pagan temples, 
for the period of 424 years; 
at the expiration of which it 
was re-established, and the tem- 
—_ power of the Papacy was 

unded, by the grant to Stephen 
III. of the exarchate of Ra- 
venna. From the latter date 
the same period of 424 years 
elapsed to the final consolidation 
of the Papal system, by the passing 
of the law of Papal election by two- 
thirds of the Cardinals by Pope 
Alexander III. The period of 
220 years, which is the third of 
the same group of minor cycles, 
and that of 480 years, which is 
one and one-third astrological 
years, are notable in a like 
manner. The former, among 
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other significant chronological 
links, divides the era of Justinian 
from that of Pepin; the establish- 
ment of Islam from the consolida- 
tion of the English monarchy 
under Egbert; the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew from the murder 
of King Louis XVI.; the defeat 
of the ‘Spanish Armada from the 
capture of Madrid by Buonaparte; 
and the accession of Henry LV. of 
France from the Peace of Vienna. 
480 years measured the duration of 
the dynasty of the Arsacidee ; of the 
Roman rule in Britain; of the 
Roman power from the foundation 
of the city until it became undis- 
puted in Italy on the fall of 
Tarentum; of the Roman Republic, 
from the expulsion of Tarquin to 
the establishment of the empire 
of Augustus Cesar; and of the 
dynasties of Clovis and Pepin. 

It would be easy to extend the 
list of the definite coincidences 
between the lapse of multiples, or 
aliquot parts, of the astrological 
year and the occurrence of critical 
and noted points of revolution, 
or of progress in history. It would 
occupy too much space to do so on 
the present occasion. It is by 
the notation of the chief events of 
history in a tabular form, under a 
system of through reckoning, that 
the clearest indication of the 
curious cyclical connections above 
indicated becomes apparent. Had 
history,since,intheseventhcentury, 
it,was first considered of importance 
to illustrate chronicle by exact 
dates, been arranged on a through 
reckoning, as was proposed by 
Scaliger, it is hardly possible that 
the constant recurrence of definite 
numeric relations should have 
escaped the notice of the philo- 
sophic historian. 

So continual is this recurrence 
of cyclical relations in the past, 
that it even becomes possible to 
glance, not altogether without 
guide, to the future. At the 
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moment of writing these words 
the upshot of the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877 is altogether uncer- 
tain. Butit ismore than ten years 
since the tables of the writer called 
attention to the fact that the 
year 1877 was the 424th year 
from the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, and that 
according to all chronological 
example that year was likely to 
be marked by some important 
revolution in the fortunes of that 
city or that Power; while the 
coincidence of the year 1882 with 
the 1,260th year of the Hegira, and 
with the 480th anniversary of the 
battle of Angora, may be held to 
intimate that the settlement or 
subsidence of the vexed Eastern 
Question may be chronologically 
anticipated to occupy a period of 
at least five years before calm and 
order can be restored. Two years 
later—in 1884—commences the 
666th Olympiad ; while the year 
1890, a cyclical epoch of note, 
coincides with the 70th Jubilee 
from the establishment of that 
mode of reckoning at the Exodus. 

As to the value of the above 
indications it may be premature 
to express any opinion. But it 
should be borne in mind, first, that 
the numeric coincidences detailed 
are not opinions but facts—simple 
statistical facts, patent to any one 
who takes the trouble to count; 
more evident to one who should 
take the trouble of tabulating the 
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leading events of history. Secondly, 
these coincidences have every ap- 
pearance of forming part of a 
definite chronological system. 
Whether we consider that States 
and lineages, like individuals, and 
possibly like species, have their 
natural terms of growth, maturity, 
and decay, or whether we 
adopt any other hypothesis for 
the explanation of the apparently 
common rule that determines such 
cyclical revolutions, it can hardly 
be urged that the subject now 
brought before the world is un- 
deserving of careful study. It is 
a case of obscure residual facts, 
neglected hitherto by the historian, 
and even by the chronologist ; 
although we have distinct traces 
that the existence of some of these 
numeric relations was considered to 
be constart, at least 2,045 years 
ago. Instead of regarding the 
numbers which have been held to 
be so mysterious in the Book of 
Daniel, and again as repeated in 
the Apocalypse, as special to the 
little Hebrew tribes, or as indi- 
cating some six or seven crises in 
the history of one nation, or even of 
one faction, there is some reason 
to suspect that we are in presence 
of the figures of a vast horology ; 
and that the regulation of the 
recurrence of the seasons is neither 
the sole function of the planetary 
orbs, nor the indication of their sole 
relation to the secular life of man. 


Francis R. Conver. 
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EARLY DAYS OF MORTIMER COLLINS. 


Wuar a waif and stray in the 
plodding work-a-day, respectable 
world, alien from the smooth 
course of life’s sober stream, 
is a man of genius! Whether 
it be in music or mathematics, 
scientific invention or the stage, 
leadership of men or contempla- 
tive philosophy, poetry, painting, 
or religion, the man of original 
gifts is an isolated creature. 
The generality look on him ask- 
ance, or take a capricious fit 
and worship. However shifts that 
temper of the world, it is but a 
change for him, and perhaps a new 
difficulty. or if the every day 
crowd buys its experience in one 
market, he has to buy it in a 
hundred. If he enters ordinary 
channels of existence, where any 
other man would remain placidly 
and happily engulphed and lost, 
the restless gad-fly is at him, and 
he enters but to emerge with a 
splutter like an amphibious crea- 
ture blowing from itself the spray 
of watery life in its efforts to reach 
the air, and bask in the sun. 

How far the life of a man as it is 
presented to our gaze is his essen- 
tial life, and how far it is merely 
circumstantial, it is impossible to 
decide. But that it is both is 
provable from the patent fact that 
outward circumstances affect a 
man’s conduct, and what seems to 
be his character, and that his cha- 
racter again acts upon and controls 
circumstances. Whether the inter- 
nal or the external be in any case 





the larger power, who can say ? 
No doubt the relation of the inward 
and the outward influences varies 
in different individuals. 

The merest consideration of these 
obscure laws shews how difficult it 
is to write the biography of the 
least or the greatest with any fair- 
ness; the memorialist may commit 
default either in measuring cir- 
cumstance or in measuring the 
man. He may have insufficient 
knowledge of the one, or he may 
be unable adequately to appreciate 
the other. Furthermore, he may 
have conscious or unconscious bias 
in himself: he may have taken a 
view, or hug some favourite 
bigotry. Wonderful thus it is 
that anyone should dare to write 
biography, and pardonable indeed 
if he fail. 

The slight sketch here attempted 
has been called forth by the dis- 
appointment expressed by sundry 
journals that in a recent biography, 
valuable in some respects as far as 
it goes, the whole life of its subject 
was not brought forward. For 
the few particulars that will be 
collected here it is not sought to 
claim an interest because they are 
particulars of the life of a man of 
popular note, or because they lead 
us into any large and stirring 
scenes ; but because it is believed 
that the details of any life that may 
indeed be called life, that is to say, 
which is a buying of experience 
and a rising upon it, and is not a 
mere animal or vegetable existence, 
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are worthy of notice and of some 
general value. 

The lives of men who have won 
their way to eminence in science 
are commonly composed with a 
view of shewing others how hard 
they worked, aud what qualities 
are required to enable studious 
youths to follow in their steps. 
The lives of poets, on the other 
hand, seem rather to be written 
to produce an artistic effect, as 
in the gloomy pictures of the 
career of Edgar Poe, or to 
evoke a tender sympathy, as in 
the case of Keats, or to own 
the absolute helplessness of society 
for the treatment of indomitable 
pride andimpracticable impatience, 
as in the case of Chatterton. The 
inference is that the life of a poet 
is of so rare and unworldly a 
nature, so different from the course 
of every day experience, that its 
record is of no practical use to the 
average world. The gipsy element 
in humanity is one that respecta- 
bility would close its eyes to, if 
not drive away, as the old Puritans 
thrust from their doors as being 
of the same objectionable class, 


both minstrels and masterful 
beggars. 


We hold that though few be 
poets, there is a streak of the wild 
blood of humour and poetry cros- 
sing many a man; carefully kept 
out of sight in some, peeping out 
most delightfully in others at 
favourable moments, even though 
the crust of the world’s conven- 
tionality, respectability, and res- 
pensibility fit firmly on them. 
There are, then, natures that will 
sympathise with the forlorn hopes, 
grieve for the heavy falls, and joy 
with the triumphs of a minstrel 
brother, even if he come to them 
without a name. 

The early years, therefore, of 
Mortimer Collins we shall treat as 
the early years merely of any strug- 
gling poetic boy. Details even 
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the most trivial have a right, we 
imagine, to be candidly told, as 
belonging to the vast army of 
circumstance that environs all of 
us that come into the world. 

The first circumstances that a 
man has to face are his parents ; 
he is clothed in, their weaknesses 
and their strengths; for a long 
time he is pewerless to form any 
surroundings but what they pro- 
vide. In the strange communica- 
tions of heredity, even a man’s 
grandfathers may be, as it were, 
round the corner, offering their 
own virtues or vices at auspicious 
or inauspicious moments. 

After a poetic existence in the 
planet Mars (shall we suppose, in 
the humour of our author’s 
‘‘' Transmigration” ?), a being at 
once bellicuse and gentle entered 

earth at Plymouth in 1827, ona 
os most unpoetically near to 
quarter day, namely, the 29th of 
June. But he came into the pos- 
session or expectation of no rents, 
for his parents were far from 
wealthy, and the fanciful pleasure 
of regarding his birthday as 
Ss. Peter’ 8 day, devoted to a strong 
and outspoken man, and so a day 
of good omen, was all the grist it 
brought. 

Edward James Mortimer Collins 
was the son of Francis Collings, of 
Kingsbridge, and Elizabeth his 
wife, Kingsbridge being a little 
port not far from Plymouth, at the 
head of the estuary of Salcombe, 
and the centre of the agricultural 
district of the South Hams. This 
Francis Collings’sfatherand grand- 
father were of precisely similar 
name with himself, the former 
holding some Customs appoint- 
ment, the latter being a school- 
master and parish clerk in a 
Cornish parish, succeeding his 
father, Robert Colling. These 
small verbal changes of name were 
very frequent in the last century, 
and arose either from carelessness 
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or misspelling. The grandfather 
of Mortimer Collins registered his 
children as Collings, but dropped 
the “g” in his ordinary signa- 
ture. Mortimer Collins was there- 
fore the first of his line to hold the 
registered surname of Collins. 

The last Francis Collings was a 
tall, delicate, quiet man, regarded 
with much affectionate solicitude 
by his relatives. He had one 
special physical accomplishment, 
being a rare swimmer, and on one 
occasion saved a life through his 
power in the water. He published 
a. volume of hymns, entitled 
‘Spiritual Poems,” which was 
printed in Plymouth in 1826, and 
published by subscription; and 
was a contributor to periodicals. 
We may imagine that, under the 
laws of heredity, the halting verse- 
power of a father might yet hand 
down to a son a brain-aptitude 
which would be a prepared nidus 
for poetic fluency; that is the 
utmost that can have been trans- 
mitted in the case before us, for 
the statement in the preface to the 
‘Spiritual Poems” that they are 
“without the slightest claim to 
correct poetical composition,” is 
but too true. Mr. Galton would 
find it hard to trace the slightest 
hereditary connection either in 
manner or philosophy between the 
following, and any of Mortimer’s 
. fluent, happy rhymes :— 

Weary OF THE WORLD. 
**T would not live alway, ah no, 
1 could not be happy below ; 


To heaven I’m anxious to go, 
The joys of the ransomed to know. 


I would not live alway, for why? 
The greatest enjoyment is pain ; 

For happiness, vainly, we try, 
The trial, indeed, is but vain.” 


The whole volume, indeed, is of 
the most depressed evangelical 
kind ; one of the poems is a pious 
hymn of submission, “‘ written at 
a time of difficulty in the author’s 
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family.” There were, therefore, 
special reasons for the melancholy 
tone that pervades the book. The 
author died of consumption when 
his only son was between eleven 
and twelve years of age. Either 
a new hereditary law must be 
evolved, of transmission by oppo- 
sites, or we must look to the 
female branch for the qualities of 
the boy. 

His mother was of the Brans- 
combes of Kingsbridge, Plymouth, 
and Newton Abbott; and her 
mother was Elizabeth Mortimer, of 
Bishops Teignton. Hence came 
the name Mortimer; of the quali- 
ties of that family we know not. 
The elder Branscombes were a 
powerful set, strong-willed and 
wild. The Wolf Branscombe and 
Devil Branscombe of ‘ Sweet 
Anne Page” had actual existence, 
and are believed to have been 
drawn by the author to a large 
extent from life. 

Mortimer Collins was, therefore, 
in blood the product of violent 
extremes. His mother, a high- 
spirited girl in her youth, of 
eee demeanour, but with a 
arge undercurrent of life, and 
a suppressed quick wit, was 
tall, with strong aquiline nose 
and well-cut regular features, 
as was her son. But for some 
trifling ailment in her youth, one 
of the blood-letting leeches of the 
day took from her veins too large 
a quantity of the precious fluid, 
and did her an injury from which 
she took long to recover. Whether 
any connection between the facts 
can be traced we would not dare 
to say, but soon after her husband’s 
death she joined the gloomy literal 
sect of the Plymouth Brethren, and 
remained therein until her death 
in 1872. The actual originator of 
this sect was acquainted with the 
family. He was a Rev. Dr. 
Hawker, who died as he had lived, 
an extreme evangelical member of 
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the Church of England, but was 
the real founder of the sect of the 
brethren which was formed after 
his death. 

Circumstances, then, to the most 
superficial view, hardly seemed to 
be preparing the cradle of a poet ; 
how truly more than unpropitious 
they were we shall see as we pro- 
ceed. 

The French aver with surpassing 
wisdom that men who make their 
mark in literature are wont to have 
been, when boys at school, either 
very dull or very precocious. Alex- 
andre Dumas, pére, who, like Gau- 
tier, Balzac, and Sue, belonged tothe 
former category (and indeed, so, it 
may be added, did Walter Scott), 
argues that early backwardness in 
the classics is the essential con- 
dition of all future renown. Our 
English boy comes into the col- 
lision of contrast with the shock 
head and bewildering brains of 
M. Dumas, for he was precocious 
to a degree. He educated him- 
self. The story of his brief school 
life is pitiable. His father was in 
unpropitious circumstances; his 
muther’s relatives, who had been in 
« condition of affluence, had failed 
in business, so that probably the 
schools to which the boy was put 
during his childish years were 
none of the best. At one he suf- 
fered so severely from chilblains 
that he was unable to remove his 
socks, and having no one to look 
after him, his feet remained in their 
clinging coverings for many days 
and nights. Twice he ran away 
from school: he was afraid to go 
to his mother’s, but went further 
to the house of his grandmother 
Branscombe, upon whom, as well 
as upon an aunt, he relied for 
some little affection. Some of the 
private schools of those days may 
well have been rather hindrances 
than aids to learning, when even 
at the Foundation Schools the 
punishments were so fierce and 
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arbitrary as rather to confuse than 
enlightea any growing brain. To 
shew how deep these school 
memories may go, the father of 
the present writer, now a dignitary 
of the Church, who was educated 
at one of the old Grammar Schools, 
could not during the years of his 
middle life meet his old tyrant of 
the rod, with whom he was then 
on terms of friendly intimacy, 
without an involuntary shudder of 
physical fear. The nerves and 
body remembered, if the mind had 
forgotten. 

Young Mortimer was an om- 
nivorous boy. He absorbed books 
that suited him. His mother and 
maternal uncles used to take from 
him the books that he loved, and 
hide them. His apparatus of 
Greek, Latin, and poetry, which he 
taught himself, would vanish. 
Discouraged by his family, he 
used to say that he began his 
education when he left school. 

In holiday times, whilst he was 
quite a child, he used to visit his 
maternal relations, whose farms 
and tanneries had failed, and who, 
reduced in circumstances, were re- 
sorting to shifts and expedients in 
which the child was made a 
partaker. These were his guar- 
dians, and on the other side was’ 
his mother, fearing that his classic 
studies were leading him into 
wickedness; and dragging him to 
church accordingly to prevent it. 
If he had not found a sweeter 
religion, he has been known to 
say, he would have become an 
atheist; as he grew older his 
creed and nature became softer 
and happier. Quite as a little 
child he was kept quiet for 
hours at the conventicle, and 
he never forgot the fearful solem- 
nity, the depression of healthy 
tone, of these meetings. 

His picture of the life of a boy, 
from ‘‘Sweet Anne Page,” which 
racy story has an autobiographic 
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element, will help to shew the kind 
of boy he was, at once strong and 
sensitive :— 

*€ Little Stephen, a bright-haired, 
blue-eyed boy of eleven, was coiled in 
a window-seat of the cld wainscoted 
room. A book was in his hand, Bun- 
yan’s ‘ Holy War;’ he was reading 
for the twentieth time of the siege of 
Mansoul, that city whose besiegers 
never relax their efforts. He was a 
strange dreamy boy, whom his uncles 
and aunts despised because they could 
not understand him. 

‘*¢¢ What a lazy boy you are,’ went 
on Aunt Harriet. ‘ Haveyou nolessons 
to learn? you learn nothing at Miss 
Martin’s.’ 

*** Not very much, aunt,’ said Ste- 
phen. ‘ She never will answer my 
questions. I asked her to-day whether 
she didn’t think Christian in the ‘* Pil- 
grim’s Progress” a very bad man for 
running away from his wife, and she 
called me a wicked boy, and made me 
stand on the form.’ 

** «She ought to have given you a 
good whipping, sir,’ said his aunt. 
‘What had that todowith yourlessons? 
Go and learn your spelling directly.’ 

‘* * He’s a very tiresome boy,’ said 
his grandmother, in her oracular way. 

** Stephen got up, took Carpenter’s 
Spelling Book in his hand, and re- 
treated. 

**]t was a soft summer evening, 
and the boy wandered down through 
garden and orchard into the tan-yard 
beyond. Thence he found his way 
to the brook, and strolled along its 
margin through the meadows, which 
were rimmed with the fainting flush 
of sunset. He loitered and dreamed. 
With this child the difference between 
reality and dream was indistinctly 
marked. His waking fancies, his 
dreams of the early morning, were 
often more real to him than his 
grandfather's stern presence, or his 
maiden aunt’s endless scold. He 
read over and over again all the 
books that he found readable among 
the scanty supply which the house 
afforded. In a healthy household he 
would have had ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
and the ‘ Arabian Nights ’—would 
have voyaged with Sindbad, and gone 
underground with Aladdin. But the 
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only books he could find were Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost’ and the works of 
John Bunyan; and these he knew 
by heart. He loved to identify him- 
self with the characters. He had, it 
must be confessed, great sympathy 
with Satan in the epic, and liked to 
fancy himself the exploring archi- 
fiend, winging his way through chaos. 

** «Stephen,’ says Aunt Harriet, 
when he comes in late to supper, 
‘you are the most tiresome child. 
Why can’t you come in at the right 
time? I’ve a great mind to send you 
to bed without supper.’ 

***Oh, let him have something to 
eat and drink,’ said Uncle Tom, who 
was the genial uncle. 

“** Better give him a good horse- 
whipping,’ said Uncle Charles, who 
was the fierce uncle, and flogged his 
own children unmercifully. 

“*He’s a dreadfully troublesome 
boy,’ said the oracular voice from the 
side table.” 

In the case of most men we 
should now have to chronicle an 
uneventful course of later school 
life. With Mortimer Collins fate 
had it otherwise. 

His uncle, Joseph Collins, who 
is still living, affirms thatfrom the 
time he was eleven years of age 
he really supported himself and 
carved his own career. It seems 
incredible, but the facts speak for 
themselves. His father becoming 
seriously ill, the family fell into 
circumstances of extreme desti- 
tution. When entirely without 
means they were maintained by 
relatives in lodgings in Chatham 
and London. On the 5th May, 
1838, Mortimer Collins entered 
upon a situation as reading-boy 
in the famous old printing house 
of Gilbert and Rivington, in St. 
John’s Square, the ancient habitat 
of printer Cave and the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. The duty of reading- 
boy is to read aloud manuscripts 
to the reader, who is correcting 
the printed proofs. The boy was 
found to be expert at his work, 
and was valued as a_ reader, 
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say his relatives It cannot 
now be remembered to whom he 
read, and though a book containing 
a description of-their reading-boys 
was commenced by the firmin 1839, 
there is no description of our busy 
boy in it; and he is not remembered 
by the four or five still engaged in 
St. John’s Square who were also 
with him; for he left the office 
on the day on which he com- 
pleted eleven years, having been 
reading-boy only for about eight 
weeks, at the salary—quite an 
average one—of six shillings 
and twopence a week. He did 
not leave the post from his 
own impulse, but from his mother’s 
wish ; perhaps she thought a 
printing office—and so classical 
a one as this—was too intimately 
connected with the dangerous liter- 
ary proclivities of her son. The 
boy was precocious in mind, 
and though only just eleven 
looked at least thirteen or four- 
teen; he was living with his 
mother in Holborn, and was put 
by her into a_ shop. Poor 
though the pecuniary position of 
the family might be, the boy’s 
nature revolted against shop- work; 
he claimed some share in choosing 
his path in life, and resolutely 
refused to remain in the shop. As 
a last resort, and to settle his 
unappreciated ambitions, he was 
sent to take a monitor’s place in a 
school. 

It was a high-priced school, but 
no attention was given to the edu- 
cational advancement of the young 
assistant, and what instruction he 
gained was by self-help, and was 
self-teaching pursued in his leisure 
hours. Here, it is said, he began 
to try his hand at original compo- 
sition. 

The first contribution to any 
publication that we can at present 
trace is a poem written by him 
when earning his bread as usher 
in a school kept by the Rev. Richard 
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Harris, at Westbury, in Wiltshire. 
To this school he went in 1843, and. 
remained there about two years. 
Mr. Harris says of him:—‘‘ He was 
regarded by us all as very preco- 
cious, both physically and mentally, 
exceedingly amiable and talented.” 
The poem was:a depiction of the 
Golden Age from Ovid, andis signed 
E.I.M.C. Mr. George H. Wood, 
who was editor of the journal 
that published it, the Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette, still remembers 
the boy who came to call after the 
insertion of one of his poems: 
‘‘He gave me the impression of a 
youth of remarkable talent, not to 
say, of genius. I also admired his 
fine physique. Of his poetry, even 
his early poetry, there can hardly 
be two opinions. At once, by 
which I mean in a day or two, he 
sent me a sparkling essay, one of 
the very best on its subject that I 
ever read. At the time I knew 
him he was more felicitous on paper 
than in conversation. It was his 
habit to remain silent, and then to 
express his admiration or dislike 
in bursts of rapture or disgust. 
With beautiful scenery he dealt in 
much the same way, being very 
impulsive in his eulogiums. I am 
reminded, also, that on returning 
from a walk, and the subject of the 
Armada happening to be started, 
he recited Macaulay’s poem in fine 
style.’ In a published letter, 
dated the 11th August, Mr. Wood 
also says :—‘‘I have known him 
write as quickly as a voluble woman 
can talk,—and to all appearance 
without more thought.” 

The translation from Ovid is in 
blank verse, a not very favourite 
poetic form with Mortimer ¢ ollins, 
whether young or old, for he 
always inclined to the dainty 
rhymed lyric. This poem appeared 
in the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette 
for April 10th, 1844, when the 
author was between sixteen and 
seventeen, and had put some five 
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years between himself and the 
shop in Holborn, years doubtless 
of little joy save in snatched study, 
and stolen commune with nature. 
‘The blank verse is respectable, 
though not so remarkable as lyrical 
translations of the same period :— 


“* Nor yet the mountain-pine had 

glided down 

From its own forests to the liquid 
wave, 

To visit foreign shores ;—no travel- 
lers told 

Their lying legends of enchanted 
isles, 

Where starry birds sang joyful.” 


A few weeks afterwards appeared 
in the same newspaper ‘‘ Fragmen- 
tary Translations from the ancient 
Greek Poets.” 


Z. 
Inycus, fray. 1, coll. Schneidwin. 


In the sweet spring, 

“* Flourish the green Cydonian apple 
trees, 

Watered by rills, that fling 
Their spray upon the virgin bowers 
Ever crowned with joyous flowers, 

Where the vine tendrils kiss the 
viewless breeze. 


But Eros ne’er, 
Winter or spring, bestows tranquil- 
lity :— 
But with the lightning’s glare— 
As Thracian storms he rushes high, 
Whirling furious through the sky, 
Chafing my restless heart, as some 
tumultuous sea.” 


II. 
Sruonmwes, frag. 18. Schneidwin. 
ORPHEUS. 
** Countless birds above him flew, 
Fishes from the water sprang, 
Rustling winds no longer blew, 

As sublime the Poet sang :— 
Unhindered sounds the honied voice 
Wafted on gentle gales that gleefully 

rejoice. 

As in the wintry morn, 

When halcyons are born, 
Gay-plumed, that curb the thunders 

of the deep, 
By the earth-dwellers named, the 
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‘Tempest sleep ! 
E. M. C. 
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Some rather sad stanzas were 
written about this time, upon 
‘thoughtless, shameless luxury,” 
and the weary throng who in ‘“‘the 
toiling everlasting city strife,” 
scarce knew when— 


‘** Shines forth the brilliant sun, 
Dallying with flow’rets on the mossy 
ground.” 


A few months more and we find 
some gentle verses on ‘“ The 
Sabbath Evening,” signed “C.,” 
and still dating from Westbury. 
Some simple stanzas follow, con- 
taining many a touch of beauty:— 


DAYBREAK. 


‘*O’er the far hill-top comes the sun- 
beam now, 
Waking the birds amid the whisper- 
ing wood, 
Glittering in dew upon the mountain’s 
brow 
And lighting the dark eddies of the 
flood > 
And all the mossy banks and brakes 
among 
Bursts sweetly forth a free and joyous 
song. 


Now it awakes, amid the bounteous 
corn, 
The minstrel lark, who panteth for 
the sky ; 
And the lone dove, in its wild haunts 
forlorn, 
Flaps its white wings, and sails in 
gladness by ; 
While, where the winds among the 
trees rejoice, 
The stranger cuckoo lifts his cheerful 
voice. 


Oh ! beautifulthe coming of that beam 
Where the damp night has passed 
in fevered pain ; 
With ali the magic of a wondrous 
dream 
The silent heaven is musical again ; 
And cooling breezes to the sick man’s 
room 
Bear in a faint yet freshening perfume. 


All nature hath a tranquil show of 
praise, 
Aroused from night’s still slumber, 
calm and deep ; 
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And a glad hymn the waters seem to 
raise, 
As from the grassy hill the stream- 
lets leap. 
Nor flowers nor blossoms 
chorus fail, 
But breathe an odorous tribute on the 


gale.” 
E. M. C. 


in the 


Westbury, Wilts. 


Each year now marks an advance 
in power. In October, 1846, when 
the youth was nineteen, appeared 
in the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette— 


Lines TO A SaTIRICAL WRITER. 


“¢Too long thou hast urged the aimless 
laugh, 
Too long rejoiced in merriment : 
A loftier wine thou now shouldst 


quaff, 
Shouldst seize the poet’s pilgriin staff, 
Nor let thy life be spent 
In pandering to the grinning crowd, 
Who, when the wisest chance to err, 
Their souls to idiot laughter stir, 
Boist’rous and loud. 


Thou, silting by thine own fireside, 
Surrounded by the looks of love, 
Know’st nothing of the raving tide 
Of plebeian hate, patrician pride, 
Which sterner spirits prove, 
When, careless of all enmity 
And wrath, they gird them for the 
fight, 
O’er the dark world to scatter light 
And make it free. 


Nor know’st thou how that ireful 
strife 
May often warp the firmest soul ; 

How where most glorious thoughts 

were rife, 

A moment may divert a life 
To some less lofty goal ; 

As torrents, from their rocky throne 
For the eternal ocean thirsting, 
Turn, even though so wildly burst- 

ing, 
At some small stone. 


Yet wouldst thou, with prolific pen, 
Fill every senseless head with scorn, 

Urge them to hiss high-hearted men, 

Of truthful hope and honour, when 
From their right pathway borne ; 
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A single sneering rhyme of thine, 
The burden of a thoughtless tongue, 
Wounds heroes, whom thou 

shouldst have sung 
Almost divine. 


Oh! cast aside that taunting thought 
The offspring of a labouring brain;— 
For brighter utterances unsought 
Come often, and thy soul is fraught 
With many a glorious strain. 
Though thousands hail thy mockery, 
Yet noble spirits deeply grieve ; 
And love, not satire, shall achieve 
Eternity.” 
E.M.C. 


There is the beginning of ori- 
ginality here: the stone in the 
torrent is a fine metaphor. 

Our account of these youthful 
years and youthful poems is studi- 
ously unvarnished, for they tell 
their own story. It is‘a very 
different story, too, from that 
of the elegant versifiers who 
have been brought up in refined 
surroundings, and among loving 
friends and kindly preceptors, who 
have passed up from classic rudi- 
ments into the higher regions of 
culture through the pleasant portal 
of a great public school, and a 
generous University. Such as 
these, no doubt, will be able to feel 
in their hearts a noble spasm of 
admiration for a boy who was put 
into a shop at eleven years old, 
and through the cold atmospheres 
that surround a struggling pauper, 
so determinedly fought his way 
that before he was of age he had 
a close and thorough grip of 
classical and poetic knowledge, 
and had gained no little prestige 
among capable and cultured men 
on their own ground. 

He had his own way of learning 
a language. His first proceeding, 
as he used to say, was to “ break 
its back.” This he did by a daring 
i of reading and translation. 

e would take a poem or essay in 
the language and with the aid of 
a dictionary and grammar make 
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himself master of its meaning. By 
this process he believed he arrived 
at the essential spirit of the 
language ; and the acquirement of 

necessary details of grammar 
would easily follow. That they 
did follow must be implied by the 
accuracy of his scholarship, the 
nicety of his translations, the 
critical notes in his essays and 
correspondence and in the margins 
of his books. 

In a similar way he did what 
is even more extraordinary. He 
penetrated into the higher ranges 
of mathematical science, although 
as a boy he had found the multi- 
plication table a difficulty. 

The year 1847, when he was 
nineteen to twenty, must have 
been a busy one. Besides poems, 
he contributed a regular series of 
prose essays to the Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette, under the title 
of ‘ Bystander,” a name with 
which many years afterwards he 
christened a newspaper. These 
contributions, referred to at the 
time by the editor as ‘‘ the clever 
essays af our correspondent C.,” 
were on many and various topics ; 
the Decline of Poetry, Comfort, 
Originality, Novel Reading, Holi- 
days, Walks before Breakfast, 
Complete Men, Luxury, Author- 
esses, Pictures from Milton, being 
among the subjects. 

He had discovered for himself 
that ‘‘ Melancholy is rarely found 
in the finest poetry,” and this 
bit of knowledge never left him ; 
there is no doubt that he was 
eminently glad of very nature, but 
there are words of sadness and 
sympathy in his earliest verse that 
he never lets escape him in his 
later writings, shewing that his 
cheer was in part the result of 
philosophy. The following frag- 
ment from these prose-sketches 
shews his style at this time, and 
is el without applicability to him- 
sell :— 
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** Desultory men are frequently the 
possessors of powerful intellects—they 
are sometimes endowed with the 
loftiest of human prerogatives—genius. 
Such men must of course require 
knowledge ; and their minds are more 
strangely furnished than the motliest 
of modern libraries. They have a 
smattering of all science and all art, 
the result of impulsive mental excur- 
sions in every direction, and so 
ornamented by eccentricity of thought 
and expression as to be undis- 
tinguishable from actual profundity.” 


The lad had probably but little 
holiday, with the combination. of 
school-teaching and regular jour- 
nalism; but he had found out and 
tells us that ‘‘the real holiday is 
the holiday of the heart.” In 
January, 1847, he dated a poem 
from Bristol; in November from 
Bowness, when we find a sonnet 
in the Westmoreland Gazette that is 
a beginning of the easy, gentle- 
manly style of thought that in 
later years mingled with Mortimer 
Collins’s deeper feelings or more 
poetic excitement :— 

ComFort. 
‘‘Cheerful old gentleman, in easy 
chair. 

With bright wine glowing in decan- 

ters by, 

And newspapers, and warm fire 

blazing high, 
In peace, by pleasant 
rounded there !— 
Thy ample brow is wrinkled by no 
care, 

And quiet speculation in thine eye 

Seems bent on curious philosophy, 
Revelling in fancy’s products quaint 

and rare. 
It may be, thou art scanning politics, 

And wondering how the world can 

be so daft 
As to delude itself with cunning tricks 
Of state-designed and diplomatic 
craft. 
Votary of comfort, tranquilly elate, 


booxs sur- 


Alternately to read, to sip, to medi- 


tate.” 
E. M. C. 


The third of the periodicals to 
which, in this year, he contributed 
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was Fraser’s Magazine, in which, in 
July, appeared the ballad of “‘ Sir 
Willoughby Ware.” It must have 
been a positive necessity of life to 
him to write, for as a fourth medium 
for his thoughts he now became a 
constant and large contributor to an 
influential and well-edited Bristol 
newspaper, Felix Farley’s Journal, 
established over a century and a 
half ago, and now merged in the 
Bristol Times and Mirror. To shew 
what a prolific pen he wielded at 
this time, as in after life, it is but 
necessary to look at what he con- 
tributed to this journal alone. 
Indeed the literary columns of this 
large newspaper take on quite a 
new appearance from the time 
that he comes on the scene. There 
had been before his time the few 
so-called ‘ original poems,” the 
varieties owed to the _ scissors, 
the reviews of the magazines,— 
Blackwood, Fraser, the ‘‘favourite” 
University; Sharpe’s, Douglas 
Jerrold’s. and others that are 
dead. Essays, stories, poems, 
translations, antique gems and 
modern jeux desprit, ‘‘ specially 
written for Felix Farley,” now 
began to coruscate over the page. 

A portion of a letter written toa 
favourite uncle, Samuel Collins, at 
the close of 1847, will give an idea 
of the boy, avid of life, eager of 
learning, affectionate in disposition, 
brimming over with mirth, 
impecunious, poetic, full of faults 
and generosity. 


Bowness, Thursday. 
Dearly beloved Uncle, 

Iam uncommonly glad that you 
have not forgotten me utterly ; that 
you can still remember that among 
the great solitary snowy mountains 
of Westmorland you are possessed 
of a scapegrace nephew—a fellow 
that has all the Collins vices and 
none of their virtues—that goes 
through the world laughing, quarrel- 
ling, rhyming and running in debt 
as recklessly as if he were immediate 
heir to a coronet—that holds “‘Absurde 
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facis, qui angas te animi,” and 
**Bibamus papaliter,” the two choicest 
bits of Latinity ever invented. 

In whose company do you think I 
spent last Tuesday? Wordsworth’s, 
by the powers; discussing politics, 
poetry and the picturesque with the 
old gentleman in the most delightful 
style. Had a long perambulation 
with him. Saw also that bluest 
of all blue-stockings, Miss Harriet 
Martineau. 

By the way, I want to ask you a 
question. What is a good age to get 
married? You know I’m a twlerably 
fascinating fellow, and could make a 
good choice at most times (don’t say 
I’m conceited), but I want your 
quasi-paternal advice on the subject. 
1 shall be of age next June, and come 
into all my property. 

* * * * 


I’ve sent you one of my rambling 
good-for-nothing papers, as it in some 
measure describes Windermere. You 
will observe—if you read it—that 
besides the typographic errors, there 
are some of my own, dashed in for 
the sake of effect. But how was that 
editorial ignoramus to, know that I 
had never been in Italy, or that the 
larch is not an evergreen ? 

Really, you are a most unepistolary 
person. Your letters are like angels’ 
visits ; and when they arrive they are 
as laconic as old Wellington’s, and 
full of——well, I won’t say what. If 
I knew my uncle Joseph’s address 'd 
try to get a letter out of him; by 
Jove, I’ve such a correct picture of 
him in my mental retina, in that 
little back-office at Queenhithe, walled 
in by mountains of paper, with his 
bouquet on the desk before him. 
What a histrionic start when his 
dutiful nephew first dropped in upon 
him ! 

Will you be so obliging as to give 
my love to everybody, not forgetting 
my dear grandmother and all my 
aunts and cousins?) And if youshould 
happen to think of it, will you write 
me a scrap of a letter? 

Your very dutiful and affectionate 
ancestor, 

Epwp. Mortimer Co..ins. 


As frank and pleasant a boyish 
letter as was ever penned ! 
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The enclosure referred to in the 
letter is No. IV. of the ‘ Original 
Sketchings” from Felix Farley’s 
Bristol Journal, and the remark 
about unvisited Italy refers to an 
expressed preference for Winder- 
mere and to a supposititious ex- 
clamation made by a romantic lady 
thereon, and underlined in the 
cutting from the newspaper, ‘‘ Oh, 
that charming Como! that dear 
Pliny! Why, what a barbarian 
the man is; I should not wonder 
if he has never been to Italy at 
all.” 

The poetic adoration of nature 
that never weakened in the man 
was to be found in every slightest 


essay of the boy. Here is his 
depiction of Windermere: it 
is no guide-book description. As 


when writing valentines to persons 
it was the ideal and not the reality 
he commonly addressed, so here he 
wanders even away from actual 
Windermere into wealth of moon- 


light :— 


‘* Windermere lies serenely among 
its hills, as if in a land of dreams. 
It isthe centre of a region ofromance— 
its atmosphere is passionate and 

‘poetic. It is impossible for a human 
being whose soul was not absolutely 
omitted in creation, to live a common- 
place life here, or tu be guided ina 
humdrum way, by the dictates of 
common sense... . . And Winder- 
mere by moonlight! This very night 
is Dian out upon her azure path, and 
the stars are clustered densely around, 
and the sky is covered with clouds and 
cloudlets, and drifts of fleecy gauze- 
like haze, as if the goddess, just 
merged from slumber, were standing 
amid scattered millinery. Her calm, 
pale image in the placid lake, the 
still shadows of the trees, the con- 
stellations sloping upward from 
behind the hills,—how beautiful they 
are! People do not, as they ought, 
value the lovely moonlight. 

**Tts brightness is little inferior 
to that of day; but how different ! 
And now, ’tis not quite midnight, you 
are crawling reluctantly to your snug 
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chamber, where the shutters are 
closed and the curtains drawn, while 
there isa sense of glory without, the 
glance of which would make yon, 
dullard as you are, a poet for life. 
But you stifle your impulses, and 
enwrap yourself in impenetrable 
axioms, lest romance or fancy might 
inirude by some unguarded inlet, and 
never take a single peep at Winder- 
mere by moonlight.” 


How firm and clear for a young 
man’s style, and how slight the 
difference from any of his later 
writings! Indeed, we shall have 
occasion to shew how almost every 
idea forming the subject of his. 
multitudinous later works is to be 
found fully formed in these boyish 
lucubrations. 

Notwithstanding his easy-going 
manner, he must have worked 
hard at this time. He had to 
maintain himself by his school- 
teaching ; his weekly contributions 
to Felix Farley were by no means 
trifling; most severe study must 
have been undergone for him to 
sneer languages as he did, and 
to learn the art of poetic form from 
subtlety through to simplicity. 
The practice of translation doubt- 
less aided him much in maturing 
his style. In verse there is evident 
progress from compositions written 
at sixteen; but both in his poetic 
work and prose essays there are 
pe published when he was. 

arely twenty that for finished 
style, epigrammatic terseness, and 
full-grown power of generalisation,. 
swift and almost infallible in its 
point, the most exquisite and 
experienced writers, including 
himself in his days of maturity, 
have rarely excelled. 

Here is a passage evidencing the 
power we have alluded to, and 
shewing ,moreover, that reverence 


‘for pure and unspoilt language 


that was conspicuousall through his 
life, eventhoughin waywardnsss or 
from a too fanciful habit he now 
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and again extravagantly trans- 
gressed the perfection he so well 
appreciated. Thescenein the follow- 
ing is a railway carriage, where he 
meets a ‘hot phonographist, who 
strives to convert him to his sys- 
tem :—‘‘Sir, we exclaimed, Phono- 
graphy altogether estranges our 
language from its relatives and 
friends. We are connected by 
consanguinity or otherwise, with 
the priestly Hebrew, the epic 
Greek, the eloquent Latin, the 
stern Saxon, the grave German, 
the chivalric Spanish, the amorous 
Italian, the gossipping French, 
and a host of others. Shall 
we give all these lingual 
relatives the cut direct? Shall we 
eagerly avoid this noble throng? 
Moreover, Sir, it is a 
suicidal proceeding; it murders 
the English language. Our words 
carry their meaning with them ; 
are highly picturesque ; have ex- 
actly the proper number of fit 
letters and musical syllables. Are 
these literary heretics to maul, cut, 
chip, shape, ‘at their own sweet 
will,’ into unimaginable grotesque, 
this glorious verbal statuary ? 
Rather set a British schoolmaster to 
revise the old dramatists; rather 
execute neoteric vagaries on the 
Elgin marbles; rather cut the 
Apollo Belvedereintothesemblance 
of amodern coxcomb ! 
Our companion was asleep ; how is 
our reader? ’’ Firmness, clearness, 
terseness, eloquence, poetic charm, 
and a thought worth having ; these 
are here, and rarely, we imagine, 
are they to be found in anything 
like such perfection in the care- 
less newspaper writing of a boy 
whom his parents could not afford 
to educate. 

It is really amusing to find the 
very faults of our author’s latest 
writings serenely shewing them- 
selves in his earliest efforts. He 
was an unwearied worker at any- 
thing that enlisted his interest, 
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with which he would dwell until 
he mastered it; but it is singular 
how little he seemed to care to 
divest himself of old habits, or 
to realise how inextricably they 
clung to him. He never spoke: 
more truly than when he said, in 
bantering verse :— 


‘* You'll more easily out of the sky 


pull 
A star, than a habit from me : 


The life that I live shall be free.” 
And there is a sublime uncon-- 
sciousness of the want of agree- 
ment between the last line and its. 
predecessors. 

Of his unconquerable habit of 
digression when writing prose he- 
was fully aware at the date of his 
‘Original Sketchings,”’ wherein 
he says with truth, ‘‘ These sketches. 
of ours, dashed off currente calamo, 
may generally be said to have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end; 
but, alas! there is not always 
a very clear connexion between 
them.” 

The account, published at the 
time, of the meeting with Words- 
worth we may cite, as an instance 
of deep critical power in a 
young man. The account is called 
‘A Rydalian Day,” and was. 
published on the 8th of January, 
1848. After speaking of the 
meeting, he quotes a passage from 
Wordsworth’s works and then 
proceeds :— 

‘*A cheery strain. It bespeaks a 
heart at ease, a spirit unclouded, nor 


is there any discontent or dimness of' 


intellect with Wordsworth in these: 
later days, although he is in his 
seventy-eighth year, and has within 
so few months been deprived by 
death of his beloved wife and only 
daughter. We have spent happy 
hours, listening to the spoken words 
of Wordsworth and treasuring them 
up with jealous care. . .. Itis the 


ne plus ultra of nonsense to speak of' 


a ‘school of poetry.’ There is nothing 
of the kind in existence; poets are 
perfectly original ; no true poets can, 
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by any contrivance of critical sagacity, 
de classified together. . .. 
Shakespeare is the poet of life, and 
therein of its manifold energies ; 
Spenser of classic fancies ; Milton of 
religion ; Pope of polite wit ; Byron 
-of eloquence ; Keats of sense ; so also 
is Wordsworth the poet of thought 
peculiarly. He communes with his 
own spirit continually. He looks out 
on the world, searching for the reflex 
of what he finds within him. The 
beauty and glory and sublimity of 
nature are only suggestive and 
reminiscent of his inner eiotions. 
The music of the spheres is an echo 
of the music of his spirit. The 
sunshine which laughs out daily over 
the broad, glad world, is merely a 
reflected beam of the glory from on 
high in which he dwells. 
Wordsworth is calm, clear, sedate, 
sublime : he does not overwhelm by 
material, but surprises by spiritual, 
beauty. With him we quaff no 
“breakers of the warm south,’ but 
taste the pure and holy waters of the 
fountain of truth. We are not in- 
toxicated, but enlightened.” 


Besides the meetings at Winder- 
mere already named, poor Hartley 
Coleridge was also stumbled upon, 
but not under the most auspicious 
«ircumstances in respect of his 
condition at the time. Kit North 
read Collins’s ‘‘ Windermere, a 
Poem; and Sonnets,”’ a little thin 
volume published at Kendal in 
1848 ; and spoke well of the 
author. There was innate sym- 
pathy between the two; for Mor- 
timer Collins never ceased to love 
the merry ‘‘ Noctes,” and one of 
his last pleasures was the receipt 
of a complete edition of Wilson’s 
works from Mr. Blackwood. 

Tn this ‘‘ Windermere,’”’ notwith- 
standing the admiration it received, 
was not, as by a singular and 
inexplicable fatality has been the 
case with all the author’s poetical 


collections, contained the best work" 


of its period. Scattered over pro- 
vincial journals and neglected were 
finer poems than any in thevolume; 
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and there they are still, waiting 
for the right person some day, 
perhaps when the copyrights are 
expired, to gather them together 
discreetly and give the author his 
true place in the poetic hierarchy. 
Felix Farley said a word for his 
assiduous contributor, in a notice 
of Windermere,—‘‘ We recognise 
in the author one who has fre- 
quently enriched our Journal with 
his fertile pen.’ 

The contributions of the young 
pen whose glowing course we are 
following through the newspapers 
on which it made its mark, were 
very varied. In Felix Farley’s 
Bristol Journal appeared, besides 
the ‘Original Sketchings”’ already 
referred to, a series of ‘“ Poly- 
glottisms,”’ or translations from 
various tongues. Some of these 
must have been only ostensibly 
translations, for we find amongst 
them renderings not only from 
the Greek (Aristophanes and 
Anacreon), and from the Latin 
(Horace), but versions from the 
Romaic, the Etruscan, the Sicilian, 
Italian, German, Portuguese, and 
several tongues of rare and awful 
names. It is to be presumed, 
therefore, that the young author 
used these modest cloaks to conceal 
his originality. In the case of the 
classical languages, and some of 
the others no doubt the poems are 
what they profess to be, transla- 
tions. 

To shew what can be done in 
the way of translation by one with 
the right poetic gift, we will place 
an ordinary versified translation 
of a short poem of Anacreon in 
juxta-position with that of our 
hero, giving the senior translator 
the precedence :— 


Awnacreon. OnE X VIT.—On a Srtver 
Bow t. 
Translated by Thomas Bourne. 1830. 


** Mulciber, thou skilful wright, 
Carve for me this silver bright ; 
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But I do not wish to see 
Polished arms or panoply. 

What are arms or wars to me? 
Carve me out a mighty bowl, 
That my ever-thirsty soul 

In the generous juice may steep. 
Make it very—very deep. 

On the margin do not trace 
Uncouth shape or horrid face : 
Grave not there the northern wain, 
Stern Orion, god of rain, 

Bodtes, or the Pleiades ; 

What concern have I with these ? 
Trail thereon the terder vine, 
There let purple clusters shine ; 
Picture, too, the god of wine. 
There let fair-haired Cupid be, 
And Bathyllus, fair as he : 

Make them beautiful and bold, 
Burnished high like polished gold ! 
Let them in one labour join, 
Treading out the gushing wine.” 


Whilst reading this we do not 
feel to care very much for Anacreon: 


let us turn to young Mortimer 
Collins :—Polyglottisms ITI. 


THe Siver Bow.i.—From 
ANACREON. 
“*O! Vulcan, silver-graver ! 

No metal mail for me : 

Thine be the wine cup’s savour, 
With love and langhing glee : 

Where hosts in battle waver 
What gladness may there be? 


But carve a bowl capacious, 
Deep as the ocean bed : 
And on its surface spacious 
Be no wise legend read, 

No counselling sagacious 
Coined in Athena’s head. 


Depict not proud Orion 
Careering through the sky, 

Nor Pleiades which hie on 
Long tracks of radiancy ; 

While this soft couch I lie on, 
For planets what care I? 


But vines with clusters drooping 
Within its concave shape, 
Love with Bathyllus grouping, 
Whose golden curls escape, 
And joyous Bacchus, stooping 
To press the purple grape.’ 
CARRERA. 


Here we are in the swoony musi- 
cal atmosphere of real poetry, and 
begin to believe that Anacreon 
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knew how to write. If an old poet 
should ever wish to rise from his 
grave, it must either be to curse a 
murdering translator or to praise a 
poet for embalming his memory 
afresh. - 

This little poem is signed “ Car- 
rera,”’ a signature adopted for a 
long series of contsibutions at this 
time, and ofteh.used afterwards. 

What follows is a letter that 
explains itself :— 


To the Editor of the Bath and Chel- 
tenham Gazette. 

**Thou wast not born for death, immortal 
bird.” 

Dear Sir,—Apropos of certain ex- 
cellent re:znarks made by a correspon- 
dent of yours on Nightingales, and 
on the way in which these ‘ light- 
winged Dryads of the trees” are vic- 
timised by unpoetic bird-catchers, it 
has occurred to me that an appro- 
priate occupation for some one of the 
many elegant pens which now dally 
with the very Pierides, would bea 
series of papers on the Ornithology of 
the Poets. 

The Nightingale herself has queened 
it loftily in poesy for ages. Everyone 
remembers how Coleridge inflicted on 
Blumenbach in one conversation all 
that has been said as to the merriment 
or melancholy of this bird, by Greek, 
Latin, or barbaric rhymers. But 
there is ever sympathy betwixt true 
poets and those winged habitants of 
the expanse—‘“‘ creatures of the ele- 
ment,” ‘angels of the air,” as, I 
think, Frank Beaumont hath it. In 
the hands of Charles Lamb or Leigh 
Hunt how deliciously readable would. 
be a Poetico-Ornithology. 

Bath is well up in the classics ; re- 
ference, therefore, te the Birds of 
Aristophanes is needless. The wild sar- 
casm of that noble old satirist in no 
wise prevented his continual rejoicing 
in the realmsof poetry and pleasaunce. 
Rabelaisque ridicule was ever accom- 
panied with music or dissonance more 
musical ; he saw a sublime irony in 
the unexplained infinity wherein he 
dwelt. Notwithstanding that the 
glorious Greek itself and the English 
rendering of no common translator 
will be remembered by all who may 
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read this letter, I cannot resist that 
beautiful lyric—Epops tv Procne. 
*€ Cease thou from sleep, my fellow ! 
Pour sacred hymnings from a mouth 
divine— 
In plaintive numbers mellow 
Wailing the much wept Itys, thine 
’ and mine, 
With tones that swell and float 
Forth from thy tawny throat. 
Clear the sweet sound is going 
Through shady woodbine to the seat 
of Jove : 
Thine eloquent anguish flowing 
Wakes golden-haired Apollo’s lyre 
above o 
With ivory clasp: the choir of gods 
he leadeth, 
And from immortal lips a song pro- 
ceedeth 
Whose blessed accents fall 
In soft accord withal.” 
Yours very truly, 
July 12, 1848. 


A new signature is Q., but we 
shall have very little doubt of him, 
even if we do not recognise the 


‘bird-like style, when we turn to 


“The British Birds,” a comedy 

full of bursts of the purest lyric 

utterance, published by Mortimer 

Collins in 1872 :— 

** Cease thou from sleep, my fellow ! 

Pour sacred hymns forth from thy 
throat divine ! 

In plaintive numbers mellow, 
Wailing lamented Itys, thine and 

mine, 

With tones that swell and float 

Out of thy tawny throat. 

Clear the sweet sound is going 
Through shady woodbine to the throne 

of Zeus. 

Thine eloquent anguish flowing 
Makes golden-haired Apollo cry “‘ The 

Deuce ! 

The loveliest voice I’ve heard 

Belongs to that sweet Bird.” 

The alterations made from the 
younger rhyme are, it will be ob- 
served, very slight indeed, while 
the comic element added is scarcely 
an improvement. 
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There were also in Feliz Farley 
cne or two serial stories, or novel- 
ettes, running over a few weeks. 
One is “ Dick Swingate, or the 
Autobiography of a Sentimental 
Scamp.” We meet here with 
the afterwards familiar name of 
one of our poet’s feminine ideal- 
isations, Earine. Another serial 
(mark the impudence of the boy!) 
is ‘‘ Leaves from a Journal kept 
in all quarters of the Globe.” 
The subject of our memoir had a 
rare faculty for deception, partly 
the legitimate artistic faculty, 
partly, perhaps, arising from very 
early influences. In the account 
of his pseudo-trip to Rome, he 
speaks in the calmest way of 
having on several occasions met 
Newman, “ wearily wandering 
through its solemn streets, as one 
abstracted from the world, and 
utterly lost in the mazes of a 
bewildering heresy.” This was 
idealisation with a vengeance ; no 
doubt he was laughing in his 
sleeve at his matter-of-fact readers, 
who would scarcely be able to 
follow him into such mysticism. 
Other writings were ‘ Desultory 
Essays ’’—a most appropriate title. 

His subtle mode of writing 
between the lines about his ficti- 
tious travels, for anyone that could 
understand, is noticeable. Anent 
Rome, he commences his essay, 
‘‘ We are travellers by profession : 
our whole existenceisa rapid tour.’”” 
A fragment or two here and there 
may be quoted, some boyish, some 
distinctive. In May, 1848, he 
breaks forth, ‘“‘O the glory and 
gladness of boyhood. Why can 
we not carry into after life the free 
spirit of youth? Why do we 
voluntarily renounce the joy which 
is our birthright ? There are some 


. who hold that birthright ever ; 


manly* spirits who will barter it 





* In Felix Farley it is “ ethel and manly,” ‘ethel’ being an evident mis- 


print, a letter or two having fallen out, What is the word intended requires a 


German to discover. 
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for no pottage, of whatever quan- 
tity or quality; and we call them 
poets,—men who never lose their 
sensations of wonder and delight as 
they gaze on the world’s great 
phantasmagoria; who are always 
alive to the vast drama wherein 
they play no trivial part.” The 
writer prophesied truly of himself; 
the poetic faculty of joy never de- 
parted from him ; the world was a 
wonder and a delight to him to 
the end. 

To Bristol, where so many 
of his bright inventions saw 
light, he alludes as the home of 
Pantisocracy and Bookseller Cottle: 
—‘ Dwelt not here,” he says in 
a manner very characteristic, 
‘‘ Cottle the bookseller, a mar- 
vel and a mystery to all 
later bibliopiles, inasmuch as he 
offered a couple of unknown poets 
a guinea a bundle for their 
verses?’’ Here follows a notice- 
able thought from an untutored 
youth, and elegantly expressed to 
boot. ‘We should like to see Art 
the twin sister of Commerce, as she 
has been of Conquest; peace and 
comfort need not dim or repress 
the manifold energies of human 
nature. Some slight glimmering, 
some faint struggles towards the 
obtainable holiness of beauty even 
ingland has known: may they 
become potent and multitudinous.” 

It 1s little wonder if in one of 
artistic nature there should be 
revolt against modern costume: 
the subject is now a hackneyed 
oue, Philistinism continuing im- 
movable. ‘Why should human 
beings destroy the superb con- 
tour of the intellectual head by 
imfixing upon it an abominable 
black cylinder with an unmeaning 
narrow rim ?”? There were rumours 
of a London Committee being 
started to effect a reform; and our 
youngster rhapsodises with some 
boyish delight, as follows :—‘‘How 
glorious an anticipation that the 
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streets of our cities shall again 
glitter with men in gallant andsu- 
perb costume, wearing their white 
ostrich plumes, their jewelled hats, 
their long rapiers as in the olden 
days!” It is indeed a singular 
fact, and one that has scarcely been 
sufficiently accounted for, that we 
are of so grave a genius to-day 
that to dress like this would make 
us believe ourselves to be disport- 
ing at a fancy ball, while our 
male ancestors enjoyed colour and 
adornment without any conscious- 
ness of absurdity. Why should 
not Mortimer Collins have had a 
grievance, ‘‘as one born out of due 
time,” because he could not adorn 
a handsome form as suitably as 
Edmund Spenser or Walter 
Raleigh? If there were no re- 
volters against conventionality, 
where should we be in the end? 
As it is, any troublesome and too 
original Sampson is generally sent 
to Coventry, if not to prison, by 
the conventional Philistines. 

The regular appearance of the 
usual bright rhythmic prose and 
sparkling verse that graced Felix 
Farley’s pages at this time, was 
broken once in 1848. Column after 
column of every journal devoted to 
politics wasfilled to overflowing with 
‘* Progress of the Revolution in 
France,” ‘“‘The Streets of Paris,” 
andso on. In place of the elegant 
eloquence of the young contributor’s 
wont, there appeared, dating from 
the Rue St. Honoré, ‘A Few Notes 
on the French Revolution, by one 
on the spot.” The boy, now 
nearly twenty-one, was not making 
belief this time; he was in Paris. 
But he shewed how little it came 
within his range to describe dis- 
order; he was at home in Nature’s 
secretest haunts, and in the utmost 
revel of her beauty ; in the horrid 
ungodlike streets, he could only be 
cynical and turn to philosophy 
for relief. The ghastly accounts 
of the correspondents had been 
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very much over-coloured, he re- 
ported: Louis Napoleon was “a 
young person who made himself 
so superlatively ridiculous in 
London a while ago in certain 
verdant bill-discounting trans- 
actions.”” Was it in those wild 
London days that Collins and Louis 
wetted their lips at the same 
pewter, as we have heard ? 

We have followed our bright 
companion through the dark days 
of his boyhood and the brave and 
praiseworthy struggles of his early 
youth. He has shewn us how 
little circumstances avail in the 
presence of a powerful will; they 
fret and hinder, but they do not 
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stay the strength of buoyant life, 
or the nature whick matures its 
powers by meeting its environ- 
ments in fair fight. We have 
had with us an ardent boy, with 
brightly flashing intellect and a 
most engaging freshness and can- 
dour; with plenty of faults, best 
described by himself, but a genuine 
poet and loving nature-worshipper 
withal. 

In our next paper we shall have 
to follow him as he becomes a man, 
with his experience as yet unbought, 
and the light heart that he never 
lost, even when making his forced 
purchases in the hardest market. 


K. M. C. 
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ELIZABETH CARTER, 


Port, PHILOsoPHER, AND Ox_p Marp. 


1877.] 
‘‘Por?, Philosopher, and Old 
Maid.” Such is the triple title 


which Hayley, in dedicating his 
essay on “Old Maids” to her, 
gives to Elizabeth Carter. 

This lady was born on the 16thof 
December, 1717, at Deal, in Kent. 
She was the eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Nicholas Carter, D.D., who 
being originally intended to follow 
his father’s business, that of farmer 
and grazier, did not begin to 
study the learned languages till he 
was nineteen years old. He then 
made unusual progress and became 
an excellent scholar. Knowing 
the value of it, he gave all his 
daughters, as well as his sons, a 
learned education. Of this good 
gift Elizabeth Carter made the 
most. 

A little study of this lady’s 
writings and life brings to light a 
character refreshing in its purity 
and strength. She was masculine 
in intellect and in perseverance, 
but feminine inall else. She may 
be regarded as one fine example 
that education does no harm to the 
special characteristics of woman, 
while making her an intelligent 
companion and an individual of 
real use in the world. Elizabeth 
Carter never cried out for woman’s 
rights. She was carefully obedient 
to her father, and only on one 
subject did she ever desire to 
pursue any other course than that 
he wished. This was on the 


subject of marriage. Her father 
naturally desired to see her well 
provided for; but, although she 
was much sought after, she never 
met with anyone whom she could 
accept as her lord and master. 
Only once did she hesitate with 
regard to an offer of marriage. It 
was from a gentleman for whom 
she appeared to have formed some 
slight attachment, and who was 
in every way unexceptionable ; 
but before she could decide upon 
her answer some verses of his 
writing were published which to her 
thinking shewed too light a dis- 
position ; and so the affair ended, 
against the wishes of her friends, in 
acivil refusal. It is not possible to 
imagine an enlightened philoso- 
pher like Elizabeth Carter uniting 
herself to any man whom she did 
not respect, in order to obtain a 
maintenance. 

But according to her own ac- 
count she was, at least once, more 
nearly touched by the tender pas- 
sion. She writes thus to an inti- 
mate friend :— 

‘‘ Learn from me, dear, a useful 
lesson, not to be too confident of 
your own strength. When I tell 
you that my heart, which I thought 
so secure and uninvadable, was 
yesterday in one half hour 
entirely given up to a—would you 
believe it?—to a Dutchman. To 
be sure, the reason of my being 
thus taken by surprise was because 
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I had not provided myself with my 
usual guard, as I never suspected 
there could be the least danger 
from an amphibious inhabitant of 
the bogs of Holland. Now I know 


you are such a hard-hearted wretch , 


to people in love, that I shall find 
no compassion from you; but, 
however, it luckily happens I do 
not want it, for I, this morning, 
took a dose of algebra, fasting, 
which has entirely cured me.” 

She is described as having been 
rather handsome in her youth, as 
well as of a bright disposition; so 
she was not sought after merely as 
a blue-stocking. Her complexion 
was fair and clear, and her features 
expressive; and a lady friend is 
spoken of as expatiating on her 
‘“‘curled hair, and white teeth, and 
other lady-like perfections.” In 
the latter part of her life this 
curled hair became white and soft 
as silk. 

It is evident from her letters 
that she was a woman of consider- 
able physical strength. She rose, 
until she grew aged, at five or six 
in the morning, and sat up half 
the night to study ; alleviating the 
headaches which such a course of 
life produced by most energetic 
walks, which she thus humorously 
describes in a letter dated ‘“‘ Deal, 
May 24th. Four in the morning.” 

“For my part I am engaged in 
a very eager, and I may add, a 
violent pursuit after health. I get 
up at four, read for an hour, then 
set forth a-walking, and, without 
vanity, I may pretend to be one of 
the best walkers of the age. Ihad 
at first engaged three or four poor 
souls to their sorrow in this ambu- 
latory scheme, and ’tis not to be 
told the tracts of land we rambled 
over ; but I happen to be much too 


volatile for my suffering fellow-. 


travellers, who come panting and 
grumbling at a considerable dis- 
tanceand labouralong likeChristian 
climbing up the Hill Difficulty, till 
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at length they quite sink into the 
Slough of Despond. I often divert 
myself by proposing, in the midst 
of my walk, to call at places a 
dozen miles off, to hear the univer- 
sal squall that they set up, that I 
intend to be the death of them. 
Terrible are the descriptions they 
give, on our return, of the mischief 
done by my impetuous rapidity, 
though I protest I do not know of 
any harm I have done, except 
pulling up a few trees by the roots, 
carrying off the sails of a windmill, 
and  over-setting half-a-dozen 
straggling cottages that stood in 
my way.” 

Another quotation from a letter 
written by her while living at 
home with her father at Deal, in 
1746, will complete an excellent 
picture of this active lady’s daily 
life. She writes thus to her friend, 
Miss Talbot :— 

‘As you desire a full and true 
account of my whole life and con- 
versation, it is necessary, in the 
first place, that you should be 
made acquainted with the singular 
contrivance by which I am called 
in the morning. There is a bell 
placed at the head of my bed, and 
to this is fastened a pack thread 
and a piece of lead, which, when 
I am not lulled by soft zephyrs 
through the broken pane, is con- 
veyed through a crevasse of my 
window into a garden below, per- 
taining to the sexton, who gets up 
between four and five, and pulls 
the said packthread with as much 
heart and goodwill as if he were 
ringing my knell. By this most 
curious invention I make a shift 
to get up, which I am too stupid 
to do without calling. Some evil- 
minded people of my acquaintance 
have most wickedly threatened to 
cut my bell rope, which would be 
the utter undoing of me; for I 
should infallibly sleep out the 
whole summer. And now I am 
up, you may belike inquire to 
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what purpose. I sit down to my 
several lessons as regular as a 
school boy, and lay in a stock of 
learning to make a figure with at 
breakfast.; but for this I am not 
ready. My general practice about 
six is to take up my stick and walk, 
sometimes alone, and at others 
with a companion, whom I call in 
my way, and draw out, half-asleep, 
and, consequently, incapable of 
reflecting on the danger of such 
an undertaking; for to be sure 
she might just as well trust her- 
self to the guidance of a Jack-a- 
lanthorn Towards the 
end of our walk we make such 
deplorable, ragged figures that I 
wonder some prudent country 
justice does not take us up for 
vagrants, and cramp our rambling 
genius in the stocks—an appre- 
hension that does not half so much 
fright me as when some civil 
swains pull off their hats, and I 
hear them signifying to one 
another, with a note of admiration, 
that I am Parson Carter’s daughter. 
I had much rather be accosted 
with ‘Good morrow, sweetheart ;’ 
or ‘Are you walking for a 
wager?’ When I have made 
myself fit to appear among human 
creatures we go to breakfast, and 
are, as you imagined, extremely 
chatty; and this, and tea in the 
afternoon, are the most sociable 
and delightful parts of the day. 
We have a great variety of topics, 
in which everybody bears a part, 
until we get insensibly upon books; 
and whenever we go beyond Latin 
and French, my sister and the 
rest walk off, and leave my father 
and me to finish the discourse and 
the tea kettle by ourselves, which 
we should infallibly do, if it held 
as much as Solomon’s molten sea. 

. my 
first care is to water the pinks and 
roses, which are stuck in about 
twenty different parts of my room; 
and when this task is finished, I 
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sit down to a spinnet, which in its 
best state might have cost about 
fifteen shillings, with as much im- 
portance as if I knew how to play. 
After deafening myself for about 
half-an-hour with all manner of 
noises, I turn to some other amuse- 
ment that employs me about the 
same time; for longer I seldom 
apply to atything; and thus be- 
tween reading, working, writing, 
twirling the globes, and running 
up and down stairs an hundred 
times to see where everybody is, 
and how they do, which furnishes 
me with little intervals of talk, I 
seldom want either business or 
entertainment.” 

In the afternoons she would 
visit sometimes, but not so often 
as civility demanded ; for she felt 
it a ‘‘ mortification” to lose a tea- 
table talk with her father; and 
she found the visits rather dull, 
so that ere they were half over she 
‘‘grew restless and corky,” and 
‘‘ ready to fly out of the window.” 

From such an account of herself 
we might be led to suppose that 
she was that terrible creature, a 
masculine blue-stocking—a being 
all energy and devoid of sensi- 
bility. But we hear from other 
sources that the winning gentleness 
and politeness of her conversation 
and address were such as to disarm 
brutality itself; to which is attri- 
buted the fact that even the ill- 
mannered Dr. Johnson always 
treated her with civility, attention, 
and respect; which he certainly 
did not shew to all the ladies of 
his acquaintance. Theirs was a 
friendship begun when Johnson 
was little known, and when Eliza- 
beth Carter must have formed her 
high opinion of him unbiased by 
public favour. He seems fully to 
have returned her esteem, for, in 
a letter to her, he signs himself 
“With respect, which I neither 
owe nor pay to any other.” 

She believed entirely in the 
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soundness of his moral principles, 
and, it is said, always spoke in 
high terms of his constant atten- 
dance to religious duties. It is 
related that in one of their latest 
conversations she was expressing 
this opinion of him to himself, 
when he took her by the hand and 
eagerly said— 

“You know this to be true— 
testify it to the world when I am 

ne.” 

She did her best to carry out his 
request, and was very severe with 
regard to those of his biographers 
who published opinions which he 
would broach in the heat of argu- 
ment as his actual convictions. 

Dr. Johnson once said, in speak- 
ing of a celebrated scholar, that 
“he understood Greek better than 
anyone whom he had ever known, 
except Elizabeth Carter.” For her 
learning he cordially admired her; 
but Sir John Hawkins has pre- 
served the following anecdote, 
which shews that the rough John- 
son had a liking for more ordinary 
feminine qualities. 

“Upon hearing a lady-of his 
acquaintance commended for her 
learning, he said, ‘A man is in 
general better pleased when he 
has a good dinner upon his table 
‘than when his wife talks Greek. 
My old friend, Mistress Carter,’ 
he added, ‘could make a pudding 
as well as translate Epictetus 
from the Greek, and work a hand- 
kerchief as well as compose a 
poem.’ ” 

In America, in $865, Thomas 

. Wentworth Higginson brought 
ut a translation of Epictetus 
based on that. of Elizabeth Carter, 
but since 1804 there has been no 
new edition or revised translation 
of the great philosopher in Eng- 
land.* We may look down upon 
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the young country, yet we are 
made to feel sometimes that it is 
enacting the part which a youth- 
ful and healthy intellect plays 
when turned loose into a library: 
it selects good food for its mind 
from the old world literature. 
Some of our own best and deepest 
authors have a wider public in 
America than in England, and are 
more readily appreciated. And in 
America has appeared one to tread 
in Elizabeth Carter’s footsteps— 
one who has sufficient appreciation 
for the brave, strong, healthy 
teaching of the old master to render 
it into modernised English. 

Mr. Higginson speaks of Eliza- 
beth Carter’s work as especially 
thorough; he has under-run it, to 
use his own expression, and made 
it pleasant reading for the present 
day. Her tendency was to be too 
literal, and she herself apologises 
for the consequent uncouthness. 
Her style is rather graphic than 
exquisite, while, as Higginson 
says, “the style of Epictetus 
has a concise and even delicate 
precision which no language but 
Greek could perhaps attain.” Dr. 
Secker (Bishop of Oxford, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury) 
seems to have held a different 
opinion, however; he thought if 
Elizabeth Carter’s translation had 
any fault it was that of being 
‘‘writ in too smooth and orna- 
mented a style.” A letter to her 
from Miss Talbot runs thus: ‘“‘My 
Lord desires to hear all you can 
say in behalf of ornaments; but, 
unless you can prove to him that 
Epictetus wore a laced coat, he 
will not allow you to dress him in 
one.” To this letter is appended a 
postcript in the Bishop’s own 
handwriting. ‘‘ Let me speak a 
word for myself. Why would you 


* Since this was written a translation of the Discourses of Epictetus, by George 
Long, M.A., has appeared in the Bohn Library. 
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change a plain, home awakening 
preacher into 4 fine, smooth, polite 
writer of what nobody will mind ? 
Answer me that, dear Miss Carter.”’ 

As Miss'Carter went on with her 
translation, which she began to 
please Miss Talbot, she sent her 
work in portions to this friend. 
This led to some rather interesting 
letters. On one occasion Miss 
Talbot appears to have found the 
portion sent her especially appro- 
priate to her frame of mind. 
““What an excellent reproof has 
the honest, plain old man given 
me!” she says. 

But Miss Talbot’s next letter 
was written on Christmas Day, 
which leads her into pitying Epic- 
tetus for not having been a Chris- 
tian. ‘Noble as his notions were 
he knew not the happiness and 
dignity acquired to human nature 
by this day. His powerless Jupiter, 
that would make him richer and 
handsomer if he could, offends me 
as Homer’s and Virgil’s melan- 
choly Elysium used to do—what 
wretchedness ! ” 

It is agreeable to see, in Miss 
Carter’s reply, a larger apprehen- 
sion of the philosopher’s meaning. 
“Perhaps,” she says, ‘‘the passage 
you mention is not to be taken in 
an absolute sense as a total want 
of power in Jupiter to make him 
richer, &c.; but only that it could 
not be done without altering that 
constitution of things which he has 
thought proper to appoint.” 

The passage referred to is this. 

“But what says Zeus? ‘O Epic- 
tetus, if it were possible, I had 
made this little holy and property 
of thine free, and not liable to 
hindrance. But now do _ not 
mistake; it is not thine own, but 
only a finer mixture of clay. Since, 
then, I could not give thee this, 
I have given thee a certain por- 
tion of myself; this faculty of 
exerting the powers of pursuit and 
avoidance of desire and aversion, 
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and in a word, the use of the 
appearance of things. Taking care 
of this point, and making what is 
thine own to consist in this, thou 
wilt never be restrained, never be 
hindered; thou wilt not groan, 
wilt not complain, wilt not flatter 
anyone. How, then! do all these 
advantages seem small to thee? 
Heaven forbid. Let them suffice 
thee, then, and thank the Gods.’ ” 

Miss Carter and her friend are 
alike distressed that Epictetus, and 
other favourite teachers, should 
have been acquainted with the 
Christian religion, and not have 
been of it, except in so far as 
teaching some similar truths as its. 
Founder. Student as she was, 
she had never studied the science 
of religion, and could not recognise 
that the same spirit of aspiration 
dwells all over the world, whether 
it be embodied in a Christian 
creed, or taught in Stoical ethics. 

Three numbers of the Rambler 
were written by Miss Carter; and 
Dr. Johnson considered her work 
of considerable merit. In one she 
relates a dream or allegory, on 
Religion and Superstition, another 
treats of Marriage, and the third 
of the frivolous way in which 
members of ordinary society spend 
their time. 

Some men can shut themselves 
up with their books for a life-time, 
and be happy; but can a woman? 
Be she one of the Bas-Bleux them- 
selves, is there not a narrower 
limit to her capacity for isolation 
and study? Is it in the feminine 
nature to concentrate the attention 
upon the pursuit of learning, 
through a stretch of years, without 
some holiday of the mind, some 
erratic rush into woman-like frivo- 
lities ? 

At all events, Mistress Carter, 
poet and philosopher though she 
was, found it necessary to be now 
and then refreshingly foolish. We 
are able to picture her “greatly 
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engaged in the important affair of 
working a pair of ruffles and a 
handkerchief,” and “ running mad 
after assemblies.” But by her 
own confession she was ‘‘ so incon- 
stant in her follies as not long to 
be under the power of any one ”— 
which can scarcely be said of 
woman in the abstract: she is 
inconstant in many things, but 
she generally clings with a life- 
long affection to some pet folly or 
other. 

But though our learned lady 
was, to use her own words, “too 
volatile to live for ages in shady 
cloysters mewed,” yet had she, by 
what she calls ‘learning to think 
early,” gained a power of reining 
herself in, and of pruning and 
guiding her own character. In 
this, of course, she was greatly 
aided by her philosophic studies, 
which were sufficiently deep. But 
in pursuing these, she did not 
neglect other branches of learning; 
she was fond of astronomy, and 
devoted much time to geometry 
and algebra. Ancient history 
and ancient geography were also 
favourite subjects; indeed, she knew 
considerably more of the latterthan 
of modern geography; she was 
more familiar with the windings of 
the Peneus and Ilyssus than with 
those of the Thames or Seine. This 
will sufficiently indicate the bent 
of her mind, which led her rather 
into scholastic and classical know- 
ledge than that general modern 
information which is more often 
preferred. 

As a “poet” Elizabeth Carter 
does not greatly shine, although 
there is plenty of thought in all 
she writes. ‘The following is a 
fair example of her verse :— 


** How sweet the calm of the seques- 
ter’d shore ! 
Where ebbing waters musically roll, 
And solitude and silent eve restore 
The philosophic temper of the 
soul. 
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The sighing gale, whose murmurs 
lull to rest 
The busy tumult of declining day, 
To sympathetic quiet soothes the 
breast, 


And every wild emotion dies away. 


Farewell the objects of diurnal 
care ; 
Your task be ended with the setting 
sun ; 


Let all be undisturbed vacation here, 
While o’er yon wave ascends the 
peaceful moon.” 


Miss Carter was fortunate in 
living in anage when general edu- 
cation was much less advanced and 
learning looked up to as something 
unusual. She was welcomed into 
the best literary society in London, 
and in her country home her know- 
ledge (although she never paraded 
it) was held to be something super- 
natural. She was believed to be 
able to foretell the weather, in con- 
sequence of her marvellous learn- 
ing; but all the claim she could 
lay to that distinction was that of 
possessing what she called an ‘ at- 
mospheric constitution.’ She was 
conscious beforehand of the ap- 
proach of damp weather, and it 
would frequently cause in her such 
languor and headache as to con- 
fine her to her couch. In this 
many a sensitive person can sym- 
pathise. 

At one time there was a report 
in the country that she was about to 
enter Parliament; but it certainly 
was unfounded; nor do we think 
she ever even desired a vote. 

Her translation of Epictetus was 
so liberally subscribed to as to 
render her independent. When 
the expenses were paid there re- 
mained to her about a thousand 
pounds; and she was enabled not 
only to purchase a house in Deal, 
where her father lived with her, 
but also to have lodgings for her- 
self in London at 20, Clarges 
Street, Piccadilly. She was atrue 
‘‘diner-out;’’ for it is said that 
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‘she never kept any table in London, 


but was so great a favourite in 
society that the carriages and chairs 
of her friends daily carried her out 
to dinner. She went among the 
Bas-Bleux, and we find her meet- 
ing Dr. Johnson at an “elegant 
entertainment” held at Mrs. Gar- 
rick’s house. 

Although independent, she kept 
house for her father when her 
youngest sister married; and at 
all times gave great care to the 
performance of ordinary feminine 
duties. In a letter to Miss Talbot 
she says—‘‘ Whoever that some- 
body or other is who is to write the 
life of Epictetus, seeing I have a 
dozen shirts to make, I do opine, 
dear Miss Talbot, it cannot be I.” 

One incident of her intercourse 
with Archbishop Secker (who cor- 
responded with her about her 
translation of Epictetus, while he 
was Bishop of Oxford) she used 
to relate with great satisfaction. 
While at the Palace at Lambeth 
one day, she complained to him of 
the unfair manner in which our 
translators have rendered the 12th 
and 18th verses of 1 Cor. vii.; 
that apparently for the purpose of 
supporting the superiority of the 
husband, they had translated the 
same verb, asapplied tothe husband 
put away, and as applied to the 
wife leave; thus, Let him not put her 
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away, and Let her not leave him. The 
Archbishop denied the fact and 
asserted that the words in the 
original were not the same; but 
finding his antagonist obstinate— 
“‘Come with me, Madam Carter,” 
said he, “into ‘my study, and 
be confuted.” They went, but 
his Grace found that he went only 
to be himself confuted. In the last 
new translation, Dr. Davidson’s, 
that old error is corrected. 

Elizabeth Carter, after some suf- 
fering in the later years of her 
career, died peacefully. She passed 
into the higher state after a true 
philosopher’s life of ‘‘ endeavouring 
to act conformably to nature.” 

In these days, when female edu- 
cation is so rapidly growing, when 
even Egyptian women arethrowing 
aside their veils and flocking to 
schools, where a rational education 
is provided for them by the wish 
of a wise Egyptian lady, it is en- 
couraging tolook back and find that 
even in the old days, when learning 
was rare and difficult, a few women 
rose up and shewed the world that 
knowledge does not detract from 
grace, or wisdom from usefulness. 
Reading of Elizabeth Carter, it is 
not so difficult to believe in the 
Pythagorean women, who ranked 
high among the disciples of that 
great philosopher. 


Manet Coiirys. 
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Tue great Roman Epicurean in 
a famous, not to say hackneyed 
passage, descants upon the agree- 
able sensations of those who stand 
on dry land, and watch the toilers 
on a stormy sea. It is not, he says, 
that we take pleasure in another’s 
pain; our enjoyment consists in 
the sight of troubles from which 
we ourselves are free. Liberal 
members of Parliament during the 
past Session have not been able to 
indulge in this pleasure. Mr. 
Parnell and his half-dozen allies 
have not annoyed them as much as 
they have annoyed the Ministers 
and their supporters ; but the dif- 
ference has been one of degree 
rather than of kind. When Par- 
liament suffers, all its members, 
and indeed the whole public, must 
feel some unpleasant twinges. 
But the Liberals are not without 
consolation. The very Conserva- 
tives who offered such vexatious 
opposition to the Army Purchase 
Bill have been obliged to curtail 
the privileges which they then 
abused. Out of the eater has come 
forth meat. Some of the ardent 
young Tories who made night 
hideous when Mr. Cardwell and 
Mr. Trevelyan were in the ascen- 
dant are now Under-Secretaries 
actual or possible. The old sar- 
casm about Whigs in office might 
be retorted now with considerable 
effect. If a Liberal can congratu- 


late himself on any thing in these 
dark days it is in the fact that 
Lord Hartington’s followers have 


not been guilty of factious opposi- 
tion when the public interest has. 
required that the Government 
should be supported. 

The habits of the House of 
Commons are very different from 
what they were fifty years ago. 
The representatives of rotten 
boroughs had no reason to consult 
the wishes of their constituents, 
whom they had bought and paid 
for. Might they not do what they 
would with their own? ‘he plea- 
sure-seekers, the unambitious, and 
the indolent were very irregular in 
their attendance. Silent members. 
were far more numerous than they 
are now,—the thought forces a 
sigh—there was no need to make 
a speech for Buncombe to read. 
The Reform Bill changed all this, 
and Praed’s lines on Mr. Manners 
Suttou’s nap not only described the 
immediate, but foreshadowed the 
remote consequences of that mea- 
sure:— 

** Sleep, Mr. Speaker, ’tis surely fair, 

If you mayn’tin your bed, that you 
should in your chair ; 

Louder and longer still they grow, 

Tory and Radical, Aye and No ; 

Talking by night, and talking by 
day : 

Sleep, Mr. Speaker,—sleep while you 
may.” 


Freedom and repose are hardly 
compatible in politics; the only 
thing really dangerous is stagna- 
tion. We cannot have our cake 
and eat it too. The hall which 
was built for the accommodation 
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of 200 or 300, has very generally 
been occupied by a larger number. 
A short time ago this was consi- 
dered a great grievance, but we 
have heard less about it latterly. 
Debates have become so long and 
so dull that the demand for room 
has decreased. The lobby, the 
library (for sleeping rather than 
for reading), the smoking and tea 
rooms accommodate those who do 
not wish to speak and have still 
less inclination to listen. The 
business of Government, which has 
now a hundred critics for one in 
Joseph Hume’s days, has come to 
occupy an increasingly large share 
of time. The opportunities of 
private members are fewer than 
they used to be, and it is under- 
stood that no Bill has a chance of 
passing except under Ministerial 
patronage. The intolerable bore- 
dom generated by this state of 
things has made the House to 
thirst for personal details. As the 
time for work becomes more limited 
more hours are wasted on explana- 
tions, on scenes, and on what our 
neighbours call incidents. The 
country has learned to take less 
interest in the debates. Supply 
has, of course, followed demand ; 
and all the morning papers but 
one have compressed their reports. 
Those whose speeches no one 
wishes to read are beginning to 
call out for official short-hand 
writers. The perfect control of 
Parliament over the national 
business has impaired the national 
interest in the institution itself. 
Well-known machines cease to 
excite curiosity. We take the 
penny post and the telegraph as 
a matter of course. The man who 
has reached the top of the tree is 
generally less amusing than the 
climber, the judge than the advo- 
cate, the steady-going Minister 
than the aspiring politician. No 
doubt Aaron’s serpent attracted 
far less attention when it had 
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finished its meal than when en- 
gaged in the process of swallowing 
its fellows. 

To the general change which 
time and reform have wrought in 
the constitution of Parliament was 
added the lassitude supervening 
on the exhaustion of the Glad- 
stonian impetus. The country was 
tired of legislation, above all, of 
Irish legislation, and the House 
of Commons reflected its temper 
faithfully. The Home Rule party, 
which had hoped to hold the 
balance, found itself shelved. The 
Conservatives had a clear majority 
and would give nothing for their 
help. Mr. Butt and those whom 
he controlled accepted the situa- 
tion. Satisfied that Ireland could 
never resist England by force, they 
worked hard at the modification of 
Irish measures, and probably did 
some good. It may not be pru- 
dent to dispense altogether with 
exceptional powers for the 
government of Ireland, but it is 
clearly proper to limit them with 
the utmost jealousy. It is also 
well to remind the public fre- 
quently that there are measures of 
reform still required in Ireland. 
Even a crude Bill is better than 
going to sleep. Mr. Butt and his 
followers made their several pro- 
tests, and then they allowed the 
Ministers to govern according to 
the will of the House of Commons. 
They cannot, therefore, as a body 
be held fully responsible for the 
late exhibitions. 

The Home Rulers are, neverthe- 
less, guilty in a secondary degree, 
Entering Parliament on the as- 
sumption that it is a hostile 
assembly, alike unwilling to con- 
sider Irish grievances and powerless 
to manage Irish business, they 
have little right to complain if 
some of their number decline to 
minimise like Mr. Butt. The 
nominal leader of the so-called 


Irish party—and he has become 
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very nominal indeed—is essentially 
a man of compromise. According 
to his view the true Irish policy is 
to take Grattan’s advice and 
keep knocking at the Union; but 
with gentle and persuasive taps. 
The door has often proved too 
strong for blows, but it may be 
possible to humbug the porter. 
This lawyer-like mode of proceed- 
ing does not suit the Left, or even 
the Left Centre, of his party. They 
decline to roar like sucking doves. 
To force innumerable divisions 
about nothing, and to oppose 
everything is the policy of those 
who now represent us in the eyes 
of the British public. The dust 
they raise and the noise they make 
attract notice in spite of their 
numerical inferiority. The Home 
Rulers have by reckless pledges 
destroyed their power for good in 
the present Parliament. But it 
should be known that there are 
thousands of Irishmen, loving 
their country quite as well as Mr. 
Parnell, who regard his conduct 
and that of his associates with 
a mute but thorough contempt. 
What the Sheffield ratteners 
tried to do to Free-trade the Irish 
Obstructives have attempted upon 
the time-honoured system of Par- 
liamentary government. English 
law is very tender to minorities, 
and rattening may go on for some 
time before a Special Commission 
issues. A murderer has few 
sympathisers, yet his interests are 
protected with extraordinary care. 
And as the law of the landis, so is 
the custom of society. The offence 
which excludes a man from a club 
which he has once entered must 
be very gross indeed. But mur- 
derers are occasionally hanged, and 
club-members expelled, neverthe- 


less. Is Parliament alone power- 


less to protect itself? Shall the 
House of Commons, before whose 
rising sun Elizabeth bowed her 
lofty head, which triumphed over 
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Stuart violence and Hanoverian 
corruption, yield to a Parnell or a 
Biggar? The idea is really too 
absurd. Ifthe slight modifications. 
introduced into the rules of debate- 
prove insufficient, as seems likely, 


other means may be found. If 


there is one thing more than 
another which characterises 
English institutions, it is their 
adaptability to changed circum-- 
stances. 

The fate of one Irish Bill during: 
the past Session well shews the 
difference between opposition and 
obstruction. The advocates of 
Sunday Closing claimed to be the 
exponents of a strong national 
desire, which it would be unwise 
and even unsafe to baulk. The 
agitation was skilfully managed, 
but the representatives of several 
large towns were not to be cajoled 
into class legislation, even in the 
name of temperance. The rights. 
of the labouring classes were very 
little regarded by the cold-water 
demagogues. At unwary public 
meetings resolutions were passed 
calling on justices to refuse all 
new licences. It is needless to say 
that a magistrate pledging himself 
to any such course would be guilty 
of a grave breach of duty. When 
the priest, the parson, the squire,. 
and two or three large farmers, all 
of whom have cellars or comfort- 
able whisky jars at home, sign a 
petition, it is easy to get humble 
names appended. No man likes 
to be pointed at as Drunken Pat, 
or talked at in church because he 
may have his doubts about the 
feasibility of making men sober 
on Saturday by shutting up public- 
houses on Sunday. Sabbatarian- 
ism, Lawsonism, and an honest 
desire to defer to what, on very 
inadequate evidence, is called na- 
tional opinion, have combined to 

ive a fictitious importance to tijis 
particular Bill. We have seen a 
strange sight, the Zimes trying. 
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hard to persuade the Government 
into adopting the Bill as a con- 
cession to Irish ideas. While the 
= newspaper has blamed Sir 

ichael Hicks-Beach for halting 
half-way, Major O’Gorman, who 
once informed the House that 
every man has a right to as much 
liquor as he can carry away with 
him, has denounced him for his 
readiness to allow a measure of 
repression to be forced upon the 
Irish people at the command of 
Mrs. Grundy. The unexpected 
difficulties which have arisen shew 
that there is a vitality in Liberal 
principles which cannot be extin- 
guished by any amount of packed 
meetings or subsidised associations. 
The forms of the House may fairly 
be used in moderation to delay or 
defeat doubtful legislation. They 
can only be so used when the 
objecting section is considerable. 
It is a very different thing when 
obstructionists set themselves to 
paralyse the action of Parliament 
altogether. 

To give a_ history of Mr. 
Parnell’s campaign would take too 
much space, and the public has 
probably quite made up its mind 
on the subject. But the gentleman 
himself has written a long letter to 
the Zimes, in which he denies that 
he has been guilty of obstruction. 
The Gracchi might have had some- 
thing to say about sedition, but 
the member for Meath is really not 
worth reading when he denies the 
reason of his own existence as a 
prominent public character. The 
ingratitude is too patent. One of 
his statements, however, must be 
noticed here. ‘There is,” he 
writes, ‘‘an unwritten law, hitherto 
acquiesced in by the Irish mem- 
bers, that no Irish may interfere 
in English or Imperial concerns— 
at any rate, if they do, their inter- 
ference must be in homeopathic 
doses, well covered up with sugar. 
I have transgressed this law. I 
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have taken a part in those English 
matters when I have thought it 
right to do so, and have not 
troubled myself about the sugar.” 
He certainly has not. But was 
there ever a more unfounded 
accusation? One would suppose 
that Mr. Parnell’s interest in 
politics began when he entered 
the House. Can he forget the 
credit that Mr. Pope Hennessy, 
without any advantage of fortune 
or connection, gained by his talents, 
which he did not hide in any 
sugar? Or, to look no further than 
the present Parliament, are the 
reputations of Mr. Plunkett, Mr. 
Sullivan, and others, at all to be 
despised? Is not Captain Nolan 
heard when his discourse is of the 
army? The factis that the House 
of Commons will always listen to 
what is worth hearing. What Mr. 
Parnell says is unfortunately not 
always worth hearing. Forinstance, 
the same paper which contains his. 
exculpatory letter reports some 
remarks of his on the East India 
Loan Bill. According to the chosen 
of Meath, India derives no benefit 
from her connection with England. 
It is true that Parliament is not 
over fond of Indian subjects. But 
is all that constitutes Sir H. Maine’s 
Pax Britannica—order, peace, and 
justice—to go for nothing? Mr. 
Parnell cannot be expected to be 
heard patiently on every subject 
from China to Peru, when he treats 
them in this fashion. When he 
talks on subjects which he has 
studied, he is attended to. In the 
discussion of the Prison Bills, both 
English and Irish, he was able 
to suggest useful amendments, 
which were adopted by the House. 
There can be no doubt that there 
have been abuses in the Irish 
prisons at least. No one can wish 


that men who are in gaol for one 
kind of offence shall be punished 
as if for another. 

The Obstructionist next in im- 
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portance is Mr. Biggar. At one 
time it seemed as if he was going 
to be the great confessor of the 
new faith. Latterly, the superior 
energy of his friend has been 
acknowledged. The hon. member 
for Cavan’s blue-book exploit was 
on the road to oblivion, and he 
probably felt uneasy about his 
position. His brilliant exclaimation 
of ‘“‘ What the deuce,” and his 
outrageous—it is hard to find a 
fitting term—conduct towards The 
0’ Donoghue, have done something 
to restore him to notice ; but there 
is reason to fear that Mr. Parnell’s 
supremacy is now unassailable. 

Tertius Euryalus. Mr. O’ Donnell 
is certainly entitled to the third 
place. He owes his power of 
making himself disagreeable to the 
extremely select constituency of 
Dungarvan, where he had a sharp 
contest with Mr. H. Matthews. It 
cannot be regretted that the latter 
was defeated, even by the most 
virulent of obstractives. He, a 
barrister, at a former election for 
the little borough, made political 
capital by denouncing his opponent, 
Mr. Serjeant Barry, for some ex- 
pressions dropped in the course of 
his professional duty while prose- 
cuting the Fenians. Thereare depths 
which Mr. O’Donnell’s plummet 
did never sound. Mr. Matthews 
has lately had personal experience 
of the danger of using picturesque 
language. He declared, borrowing 
a famous expression from Mr. 
Bright, that the attempt to force 
Home Rule upon Parliament was 
like flogging a dead horse. The 
obvious truth of the remark did 
not make it palatable to the local 
managers, who preferred the 
President of the London Home 
Rule Confederation. 

There are others who do not lag 
far behind the leading triumvirate. 
Mr. O’Connor Power displays all 
the energy to be expected of a 
gentleman who performed the 
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superhuman feat of having a speech 
reported in Ireland before it had 
been delivered at Westminster. 
Mr. Gray, as if poor Tipperary 
had not enough to answer for, has 
lately shewn signs of wishing to 
be reckoned among the Obstruc- 
tionists. Mr. Kirk is another. 
As for Major O’Gorman, he, at 
least, is amusing, while some of 
those with whom he acts are 
merely laughable. Perhaps Water- 
ford can hardly be blamed for 
electing him; the temptation must 
have been too strong. There is a 
limit to his powers of obstruction 
too, for, although enjoying the 
advantage of Mr. Biggar’s assis- 
tance, he seems unable to pen an 
amendment. Even the Major’s 
jokes must pall upon Ministers 
who have not slept, when he divides 
the House after the ploughman 
has been long at his work. Ob- 
struction, like misfortune, some- 
times makes strange bedfellows; 
and Mr. Whalley has frequently 
taken short service with the Irre- 
concilables. The stormy petrel 
of debate, he hovers round the 
labouring ship, not always visible, 
but never far off. At one time 
he patronises the extreme Home 
Rulers as sturdy patriots and 
excellent fellows; at another he 
denounces them as disaffected 
Ultramontanes. Whether patroni- 
sing or denouncing, he always 
practically furthers their ends. 
But ridicule cuts deeper than argu- 
ment; let Mr. Parnell beware of 
his allies. 

The 26 hours’ sitting, principally 
occupied with the South Africa 
Bill, in which the House succeeded 
in gaining a victory over the 
Obstructives, brought forth many 
noticeable incidents. About the 
time that the clock was entering on 
its third round, when South Africa 
had been disposed of, and while 
Mr. Gibson was engaged in de- 
fending the Irish Judicature Bill 
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against the reckless assaults of 
men who think it patriotic to throw 
dirt at the absent ministers of jus- 
tice, Lord Beaconsfield entered the 
House of Commons for the first 
time since his translation to that 
serener sphere where, if the wicked 
do not cease from troubling, the 
weary may at least have rest. 
What a scene did he behold! 
Perhaps he sweetly reflected that 
this deluge had not come in his 
day—perhaps that he could have 
prevented it all had he remained 
a commoner. It is said that he 
smiled when his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer came to speak to him. 
Was it from the consciousness that, 
in spite of the education they had 
received, these young men could 
not quite draw his bow? They say 
there is a touch of vanity in all 
laughter. But Lord Beaconsfield 
never laughs. 

The public have read enough 
about the conduct of Mr. Parnell 
and his friends on the occasion. 
But it is worth while to repeat the 
words of Sir Patrick O’Brien. The 
hon. baronet has been a_ great 
many years in Parliament, and 
probably understands Ivish poli- 
tics quite as well as Mr. Parnell. 
Here is an exact transcript from 
the Mreeman :— 

Sir P. O’Brien said if the hon. 
members below the gangway con- 
sulted some of their friends in Ireland 
they would receive no approval bar 
the assurance that they were huiabugs 
—(laughter)—and that they were 
making d—-d fools of themselves. 
(Uproar, and Order.) 

‘'he CHarrMAN called upon the hon. 
baronet to withdraw the language. 

Sir P. O’Brien :—It is only a quo- 
tation. (Loud laughter.) 

The Cuarrman:—Whether or not, 
withdraw it. 

Sir P. O’Brien said he did so at 
once, and apulogised. (Hear, hear.) 


The Zimes report gives no idea 
of this. Mr. Mitchell Henry, who 
has learned something during his 
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visits to Ireland, observed that if 
the obstructionist policy were tried 
in a College Green House of Com- 
mons it would be put down very 
promptly. It would be a beautiful 
spectacle to see the treatment of 
three or four Northern members 
who should endeavour to stop the 
action of a Dublin Parliament in 
taxing Protestants for the support 
of Catholic schools, or confiscating 
estates, or imposing import duties 
on cotton goods. More remarkable, 
perhaps, than anything that oc- 
curred in the House were the 
editorial remarks of the Freeman’s 
Journal, which belongs to the 
member for Tipperary. The Irish 
people are informed in a leading 
article that the minority gained a 
*‘ complete triumph” over the 
House, and an attempt is made to 
shew that the Government, by 
physical force only, silenced the 
Liberals as well as the extreme 
Home Rulers ; the real fact being 
that some of the most vigorous 
supporters of the Ministers were 
leading Liberals. Mr. Forster and 
Sir W. V. Harcourt were followed 
by the whole strength of their 
party present (the apparent defec- 
tion of Messrs. Fawcett and 
Courtney having been explained) ; 
and it is probable that Mr. Low- 
ther and his colleagues would not 
have persevered had not their 
political opponents urged them to 
stand firm. The Liberal Whip, 
Mr. W. P. Adam, voted for the 
Government in 14 out of the 
21 divisions on the South Africa 
Bill. Mr. Butt repudiated the 
right of the Obstructionists tospeak 
in the name of the Irish party ; it 
remains to be seen whether he or 
the editor of the Freeman best 
knows what are trumps in the 
game of Irish politics. In the 
meantime, it is something that the 
Home Rule chief should speak 
thus :— 


“I know that the Irish party 
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have repudiated the hon. member 
for Dungarvan. (Loud cheers.) 
I would be false to my country- 
men if I did not say that ; and if I 
thought the hon. member repre- 
sented the Irish party, and if the 
Trish party represented my country 
—and he does not represent my 
country—I would retire from Irish 
politics as from a vulgar brawl in 
which no man can take part with 
dignity to himself or advantage to 
his country.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. P. J. Smyth improves the 
occasion by a letter to Mr. Butt. 
This gentleman wishes Ireland to 
be independent, and he has given 
proofs of his sincerity very dif- 
ferent from any which the Home 
Rulers can shew. To resist the 
criminal law requires courage, to 
insult the House of Commons only 
needs indifference to the feelings 
of others. The hon. member for 
Westmeath has no belief in Par- 
liamentary tactics at all, and he 
has often said so. But, granting 
that there is to be an Irish Par- 
liamentary party, he is equally 
severe upon Mr. Butt’s strategy 
and upon that of Mr. Parnell. 
The former he considers ‘ fatal to 
the existence of any efficient Par- 
liamentary party.” O’Connell’s 
followers, he says, were bound to- 
gether by a common principle, Mr. 
Butt’s only by a factitious organi- 
sation, and he has not been mind- 
ful of the maxim that ‘in politics, 
the leader is the man who leads.” 
As to the Obstructionists, their 
policy would require Irishmembers 
to live, eat, drink, and sleep in the 
House. ‘“ It adjourns, and reports 
progress, and not on the merits of 
the particular question, not in as- 
sertion of any vital principle, but 
in obedience to the dial hand of 
the clock pointing to half-past 
twelve.” And Mr. Smyth asks 
these pertinent questions :—“ Is 
the action of the Obstructionists in 
accordance with the spirit of Par- 
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liamentary government? has it a 
sanction in any principle expressed 
by the phrase ‘ Home Rule? has 
it won, is it calculated to win, re- 
spect for our country?” 

Nor is Mr. Smyth by any 
means the only person who is dis- 
satisfied among the nominal Home 
Rulers. There was a meeting held 
in London to try and patch up the 
difference between Mr. Butt and 
the Obstructionists. Only about 
half the members of the party 
attended, and of those who did 
attend no two seemed to be of the 
same opinion. After a lively ex- 
change of personalities the small 
assembly separated without doing 
anything definite. According to a 
report which has been widely cir- 
culated in Ireland, Mr. Parnell told 
McCarthy Downing that he did 
not seem to know how to behave 
like a gentleman. In return, Mr. 
Downing called the obstructionist 
chief a liar, and offered him any 
satisfaction he might require. Mr. 
Parnell afterwards withdrew his 
obnoxious statement, saying at the 
same time that he believed it to be 
true. This was not considered 
sufficient by Mr. Delahunty, who 
was in the chair, and a desultory 
discussion ensued, during which 
Mr. O’Connor Power called Mr. 
Downing a “ Whig in disguise—a 
Whig disruptionist.”” Whereupon 
the member for Cork called Mr. 
Power a liar, and offered to give 
him satisfaction in spite of the dis- 
parity of years. Mr. Callan was 
interrupted by the member for 
Mayo, who called him a disap- 
pointed Whig place-hunter. Mr. 
Callan retorted by accusing Mr. 
Power of having broken the 
Fenian oath, of disloyalty, and of 
having traded on the Fenians in 
America ; failing in which specu- 
lation he had returned to this 
country to try and break up the 
Home Rule party. There was a 
little confusion after this, and Mr. 
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Parnell made a long and animated 
speech, during which Mr. Dela- 
hunty, who shewed excellent sense 
throughout; slipped away from the 
chair, thus ending the meeting. 
No report of any duel has since 
reached the Irish papers. 

While condemning unreservedly 
the obstructive policy, we shall, 
nevertheless, do well to consider 
the causes of such an extraordinary 
phenomenon. The House of Com- 
mons has hitherto been considered 
an assembly of gentlemen. There 
have been bores and monomaniacs, 
but they have not seriously hin- 
dered the action of the majority. 
The Irish patriots of the past age 
caught the general tone. None 
was more uncompromising than 
Sheil, when a Coercion Bill was 
under discussion, but he did not 
make defeat on such questions an 
excuse for preventing any business 
from being done. Even O’Con- 
nell, with all his violence, never 
dreamed ‘of such conduct as this. 
And in those days there were great 
wrongs to complain of which have 
since been redressed by the British 
Parliament. And now the pre- 
tence, forsooth, is that Parliament 
gives no attention to Irish ques- 
tions. Impervious to ridicule, 
deaf to argument, regardless of 
good taste, or the convenience of 
others, the Obstructives have at- 
tained a bad pre-eminence. Mr. 
O'Donnell, in one of his many 
letters to the Zimes, has scoffed at 
the notion that the avocations of 
lawyers or City men, or all mem- 
bers of Parliament who have their 
bread to earn, should be considered 
in arranging the hours of debate. 
He turns up his nose at the legal 
and commercial trades-union— 
suggesting the word “ Ring” only 
to withdraw it—and thinks it 
would be a nice thing if the ranks 
of Parliament were more largely 
recruited from general society. 
Other advocates of obstruction, 
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who are perhaps not much tempted 
in that way, complain that mem- 
bers of Parliament give up so 
much time to social intercourse. 
Mr. O'Donnell must have been 
joking, because the real effect of 
exclusively daylight sittings, or 
even of early closing, would be to 
keep all but professional politicians 
out of the House. Salaries would 
of course follow. Ireland would 
be spared national subscriptions, 
but in other ways the prospect is 
not inviting. 

Macaulay tells us that Fletcher 
of Saltoun’s whole nature was filled 
with a bitter, punctilious patriotism. 
He could not rest because his 
country was poor and filled but a 
small space in the eyes of the 
world. There is a good deal of 
this feeling in Ireland, extending 
even in some measure to the cul- 
tivated classes. This may seem 
very unreasonable to Englishmen, 
but is, after all, natural enough. 
Every one who knows Ireland 
must have seen many manifesta- 
tions of it. Mr. Irving, the actor, 
speaking lately in Dublin, declared 
that his reception in that city had 
gratified him more than anything 
in his provincial tour. A voice in 
the crowd interrupted him with 
‘This is no province.” Of course 
Mr. Irving only meant to express 
the difference between London and 
not London, whether Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, or else- 
where. A brewer in an Irish 
town, whose pale India ale was, 
by the confession of the highest 
authority, of the highest excel- 
lence, found himself unable to 
compete with the colossi of Burton- 
on-Trent, and complained that his 
liquor had one unpardonable sin 
—it was brewed in Ireland. Now 
it is quite evident that a manufac- 
turer setting up against established 
men would always have great 
difficulties to contend with, in 
Northumberland or Devonshire as 
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well as in Ireland. But no English 
county has any patriotic aspira- 
tions different from those of its 
neighbours. Even Scotland has 
given up being jealous. The 
‘auld sang,” though very defiant 
in its day, has long been ended. 
It may be assumed that Mr. 
M’Laren’s anxiety arises, not from 
any feeling against England, but 
from an unwillingness that any 
distinction should be made in 
favour of Ireland. Andrew Fair- 
service has grown much too wise 
to grumble about the sad and 
sorrowfu’ Union. 

The separatist delusion is kept 
up by the existence of the Vice- 
regal Court, which, like most insti- 
tutions that survive their useful- 
ness, has become a noxious 
absurdity. The ludicrous idea 
that it enriches Ireland is too 
commonly entertained. The sur- 
face of the globe and man’s labour 
therein is the real source of the 
wealth of nations. It is not the 
spender but the producer who does 
good. A nobleman and his family, 
with several aides-de-camp, a 
couple of private secretaries with 
very little to do, half a dozen 
Court officials, and a large number 
of footmen, are added to the popu- 
lation of Dublin for some months 
in the year, and that is all. The 
very horses are provided by a 
London jobber. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant has not even the position of 
a constitutional monarch, for he 
is looked upon as a partisan, which, 
indeed, he generally is. The 
courtiers consist of a great many 
worthy citizens, whose wives, per- 
haps, get an additional silk dress 
annually, afew country gentlemen, 
and an occasional lord, who stays 


for two or three nights at an hotel, 


grumbling all the time at his hard 
fate. Shorn of all political power, 
the successor of Essex, and Strafford, 
and Cromwell has not even the 
privileges of a private station, for 
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he does not choose his own 
guests. Nor is the Castle of 
any use as a social centre. There 
is no city in Europe where sets. 
and cliques are more sharply 
defined, or more bitterly hostile to 
each other. So far as the Vice- 
regal institution exercises any 
inane it does mischief by 
rousing petty jealousies. The most 
amiable and accomplished Lord 
Lieutenant can do but little; his 
position is too hopeless. 

Irishmen feel that they are out- 
siders in Imperial life. It is not 
that they cannot succeed in Lon- 
don. They are undoubtedly heavily 
weighted, but they do get a fair 
share of professional prizes. Hon- 
ourably distinguished in competi- 
tive examinations, which are no 
respecters of persons, Irishmen are 
to be found in all sorts of good 
positions in the Civil Service at 
home, in India, and in the colonies. 
All these things they have, but in 
great measure on condition of 
merging in the composite crowd. 
Their nationality is lost to a con- 
siderable extent. And though 
they be struggling in the full tide 
of English life, it is not their 
native element. In the glories of 
English history the Celt has no 
place, and with the true Celt many 
a man of Teutonic origin has 
identified himself. The Fenian 
Head-centre was called Stephens, 
and the greatest of Irish rebels, 
Wolfe Tone. Of this, religion has 
been the chief cause. A Nationalist 
leader may chance to be a Protes- 
tant, but the engine he works with 
is the Catholic mass. The kings 


whose exploits stir the blood of 


every English child were the con- 
querors or oppressors of Ireland. 
Cregy and Agincourt have no 
charms for her boys. The Tudors 
of whom Englishmen are so proud 
—for even Henry the Eighth is dear 
to the national pride though not 
to the national conscience—are in 
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Ireland remembered chiefly as 
tyrants who oppressed the ancient 
Church and gave the land to 
heretics and strangers. The great 
struggle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury affords no glorious memories. 
King or Parliament, Cavalier or 
Roundhead, made no great dif- 
ference ; in any case, Ireland was 
trampled on. Of the next age it 
is unnecessary to speak. 

Nor does our literature make up 
for all this. The poetry of Moore 
was all very well for sentimental 
people, but it never had any hold 
on the masses. You never hear 
one of his songs in the streets ; he 
is scarcely ever quoted on the plat- 
form. The kind of ballad which 
the people really listen to is not 
one which would have much chance 
of success in London drawing- 
rooms. The value of the poetry 
is little considered, but a due 
amount of disloyalty ensures 
a certain success. The humble 
bards of the gutter are sometimes 
driven to strange and grotesque 
shifts for the purpose of making 
the Government hateful. One of 
them lately sang plaintively that 
‘* we’re taxed both night and day,” 
and explained more particularly 
that 
“«They will take our cows and sheep, 

They will take our corn and hay ; 

To pay the Alabama Claims without 
the least delay.” 
This is not exactly like Moore. 
That poet’s fame is almost in- 
dependent of his nationality, 
though his countrymen have hon- 
oured him with the worst statue 
that ever was cast. 

The greater part of the Irish 
melodies would have been quite as 
beautiful if their heroes and 
heroines had lived in Japan. Swift 
is famous as a patriotic pamphle- 
teer, but the general tenour of his 
works is very unfavourable to his 
native country. It is well known 
that he particularly disliked being 
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called an Irishman, which so far 
as race goes he, of course, was not. 
Goldsmith’s reputation is but 
slightly connected with Ireland. 
Everybody thinks of him in Lon- 
don, and in connection with John- 
son. Sheridan .used his powers 
in creating, or at least immortali- 
sing, the typical stage Irishman, 
but London was the scene of his 
own labours; the Irish peasant 
does not know his name. 

Men can only become great 
upon a wide stage, and Ireland is 
narrow; but those who remain 
behind feel a soreness against 
which there is little use in arguing. 
Ireland rightly claims both Wel- 
lington and Palmerston. Yet the 
fame even of the latter, who was 
not only Irish but partly plebeian, 
is scarcely reflected upon their 
country. Both are generally 
spoken of as anti-Irish, and espe- 
cially as anti-Catholic statesmen. 
This may be true of Wellington, 
but not of Palmerston. The latter’s 
real crime consists in his having 
been true to his buff and blue, and 
having loved constitutional liberty 
in Italy as well as in the British 
dominions. 

Nothing shews the peculiar 
mental attitude of the people more 
than the kind of qualification they 
look for in Parliamentary candi- 
dates. Home Rule and _ the 
kindred pledges must be swallowed 
of course, but these are seldom 
enough. A man is selected in 
England because he has made 
himself useful as a political speaker 
or writer, or because he makes a 
good Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
or because he has a high reputa- 
tion at the Bar, or in business. 
Such recommendations are of little 
use in Ireland, except, perhaps, the 
first. The local man of business 
is probably a landlord, and is 
denounced as such. The lawyer 
aims at the Bench. The merchant 
manages his own business in his 
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own way. The highest qualifica- 
tion probably is to have been in 
prison for something savouring of 
treason. Had Mr. Parnell 
achieved the honour of captivity 
for contempt of the House, his 
return for Meath would have been 
assured for many years. It is 
fortunate that Sir Stafford North- 
cote withdrew from his first hastily 
occupied position. Dislike to 
England is the strongest passion of 
the humbler Irish electors, and 
the great merit of having personi- 
fied it outweighs all other considera- 
tions. But every one cannot climb 
the Fenian Acro-Corinth. There 
are other virtues to which weight 
must in such cases be given. 

Look at the men for Galway. 
How different are the memories 
which that expression recalls ! 
Captain Nolan, who has lately 
taken service with the obstruc- 
tionist forlorn hope, is in Her 
Majesty’s service, and his loyalty 
is therefore beyond suspicion. But 
it is not as a distinguished Artil- 
lery officer that he is most favour- 
ably known to his constituents. 
He was originally returned because 
he submitted some disputes between 
himself and a few small tenants to 
the arbitration of a well-known 
élerical agitator, and of the pro- 
prietor of atenant-right newspaper. 
The contest was an extremely viru- 
lent one, and the unsuccessful candi- 
date obtained the seat on petition, 
after evidence had been given of 
great intimidation by the clergy. 
One reverend electioneerer laid 
down the convenient axiom that 
there are two ways of telling the 
truth. The learned judge’s deci- 
sion gave general satisfaction, but 
the effect was marred by the irri- 
tating and perfectly irrelevant 


matter introduced into hisjudgment. 


What onearth had Oliver Cromwell 
to do with the Galway election? 
The needless offence which he gave 
on this occasion explains the great 
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acrimony of the Home Rule mem- 
bers against Mr. Justice Keogh, 
especially as he once held very 
different views and expressed them 
pretty strongly. Captain Nolan’s. 
return at the dissolution was, of 
course, certain. Fortunately for 
him, the same feeling caused the 
success of a national subscription, 
which recouped him the expenses 
of the first election and consequent 
petition. It is astonishing with 
what ease national subscriptions 
are got up in Ireland. One can 
understand a devout peasantry 
stinting themselves for the so-called 
prisoner of the Vatican ; there is a 
chivalrous and generous feeling at 
the bottom of this. But it is hard 
that they should be perpetually 
called on to subscribe for aspiring 
politicians. Their contributions 
would not be given so readily 
were it not that the Church 
finds its account in the matter; 
and it is wonderful how rapidly 
a list can be filled when there 


are two or three skilful and 
well-trained tax-gatherers in every 
parish. 


Captain Nolan’s colleague, Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, draws the line at 
obstruction, but he has gone very 
far in other ways. He is a wealthy 
Englishman, who has bought a 
barren mountain in the West, and 
built thereon a castle which cost 
much more than the whole pro- 
perty that it adorns. He has. 
given employment, and done good 
in his district, having reclaimed 
a great deal of land and made 
other improvements. His local 
claims are therefore considerable, 
but they would have availed him 
little had he not been animated 
with a peculiar bitterness against 
the land of his birth. He repre- 
sents England as a swindler im- 
poverishing her weak sister by 
making her bear an undue share 
of the common burden. The 
economical heresy was rather too 
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rank even for the Home Rulers, 
many of whom stayed away from 
the late debate. A feeling of self- 
respect prevents some among us 
from wishing to pay less taxes 
than Englishmen or Scotchmen. 
But Mr. Mitchell Henry did not 
see the thing in this light, and 
wrote to the /reeman complaining 
that he had not been properly 
supported, and drawing attention 
to the fact that- he was a much 
better Irishman than the Irish 
themselves. It is evident that 
neither Captain Nolan, who in- 
vites newspaper proprietors _ to 
interfere between him and _ his 
tenants; nor Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
who likes to grow muscats and 
pineapples on a Connaught hill- 
side, can be generally imitated by 
Irish landlords. 

Whatever the verdict of Ireland 
on obstruction may be, there is no 
doubt that it has many advocates 
among the London Irish, to whom 
Mr. O’Donnell belongs and who 
recently entertained him at dinner. 
The London Home Rule Associa- 
tion were the founders of the feast, 
and the orators, including Messrs. 
Biggar and O’Connor Power, sang 
pans over that great victory, the 
twenty-six hours’ sitting. The 
Chairman, Mr. P. A. M’Craith, is 
reported to have spoken as follows 
in proposing the toast of ‘Our 
Guest ”:— 

‘Mr. O’Donnell had entered 
Parliament for the simple purpose 
of protesting against English and 
Scotch interference in Irish affairs, 
and he had done so by asserting 
the right, so long as that inter- 
ference lasted, of Irishmen inter- 
fering in English and Scotch and 
Imperial affairs. Surrounded by 
only a few men, he had made a 
gallant stand, which had tried both 
the great political parties to their 
uttermost. No matter what the 
moderate and the half Home 
Rulers might say—the people who 
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used Home Rule for political posi- 
tion only—he believed that the 
people would be found to endorse 
such a policy as that pursued by 
Mr. O’Donnell and his colleagues, 
Messrs. O’Connor Power, Parnell, 
Biggar, and, he was glad to say, 
Captain Nolan and Mr. E. D. 
Gray.”’ It is to be hoped Captain 
Nolan enjoys his position. 

The Islington dinner did not 
arrest the progress of the South 
Africa Bill, which passed with 
rather less discussion than it would 
have received had the Obstruction- 
ists let it alone. If it be true that 
an eminent Fenian, who served 
both at Manchester and Clerken- 
well, was a noted public character 
during the latter days of the 
Transvaal Republic, there may 
have been special reasons for the 
tenderness which has been shewn 
for its fate. Mr. O’ Donnell is very 
much concerned that this “vague 
measure should be left for an in- 
definite time to beat about the four 
corners of the world.” The earth 
is generally supposed to be a de- 
pressed sphere. But perhaps the 
Parnellites, who have tried to 
destroy Parliamentary government, 
have also resolved to abolish the 
old solar system, and to construct 
a new one, in which not only shall 
the earth be square, but it shall 
have all its angles situated im 
South Africa. Altogether, the ex- 
traordinary debate on this Bill was 
not creditable toany one. Excited 
and goaded into a not unnatural 
impatience, the House wasted time 
and temper on personal details, 
while Mr. Parnell out-did himself 
by moving an amendment of which 
he did not know the meaning. 

The political forces practically 
effective in the South and West of 
Ireland are three—Roman Catho- 
licism of a very Ultramontane 
type, Agrarianism, and Fenianism. 
All the Home Rulers, though in 
different proportions, owe their 
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seats to a combination of these 
elements. The Church can take 
eare of herself, and always swal- 
lows the oysters, whoever may get 
the shells. It matters little to her 
who is elected, for every candidate 
takes the necessary pledges. But 
her policy has been to discounten- 
ance the violent Nationalists, and 
thus win a character for modera- 
tion. Clerical interests being safe 
for the present, so far as. Irish 
votes can secure them, it remains 
to get something for the farmers, 
who are not only sound and sub- 
missive Roman Catholics, but are 
the parents, the brothers, and the 
cousins of the country clergy. 
Mr. O’Donnell has notified his 
intention to keep the Liberals out 
of office ‘till the crack of doom ’”’ 
unless they eat his leek. It is 
to be hoped that their Salford 
warning will be enough. Per- 
haps Mr. Edward Jenkins may 
think it prudent to disregard 
the threats held out to him 
about the Irish vote at Dun- 
dee. It may turn out that 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, and 
not Irishmen, really have the 
command of English and Scotch 
towns. Lancashire has already 
given more than one hint. In any 
case the Union, and the constitu- 
tion of Parliament are more 
important than the Liberal party. 
The danger is that in the righteous 
indignation felt against the 
Obstructionists, the Ireland which 
is apart from them may be forgot- 
ten. There are always plenty of 
men toclamourfor severe measures, 
to point out that this ungovern- 
able island cannot receive the 
constitutional gospel, and requires 
the sword of a despot. This sort 
of talk is very easy, and infinitely 
mischievous. There is no choice 
but to retain Ireland in full 
reer or to hold her down 

y that state of siege with which 
Cavour said any fool can govern. 
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Even towards the Parliamentary 
Obstructives, sharp measures are, 
with all respect to Mr. Fawcett, to 
be deprecated. To do Mr. 
O’Donnell justice, he seems to have 
no wish to bring down the active 
wrath of the House on himself. If 
it should unhappily be necessary to 
devise means for the protection of 
the majority next Session, it is 
evident that Sir Statford Northcote’s 
new rules will not do. There has 
been a sort of fatality about the 
matter. The only use of the new 
system has been to silence Mr. 
Whalley for a few minutes. It is 
even probable that he was silenced 
illegally, not having been first 
heard in explanation. 

In the meantime, if Mr. Parnell 
and his friends are capable of 
learning by experience, let them 
remember that the continental 
eléture, if it should be found neces- 
sary, would press very hardly on 
them. Irish members, in so far as 
they form a separate class, must 
necessarily be often in the minority. 
It may not be advisable to send 
those guilty of contempt to the 
Tower, or to that less illustrious 
place of captivity where a famous 
patriot was once confined. But a 
padlock may be put upon the 
tongue, and that would beadreadful 
privation to some gentlemen, while 
it might not increase their popu- 
larity with their own constituents. 
But probably nothing of this sort 
will be required. A fixed resolu- 
tion on the partof the Government 
and the House neither to be co- 
erced by the Obstructionists nor to 
be hurried into severities which 
would make them less contempti- 
ble, may, in due time, have its in- 
fluence. Even Meath may weary 
of her Aristides, and give him what 
he calls a mandate very differently 
worded from any which he has yet 
received :— 

**Solvuntur risu tabule, tu missus 
abibis.”’ 
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The consummation is devoutly 
to be wished for. 

The Conservatives have a great 
opportunity. Let them shew that 
they can bring in practical good 
measures for Ireland, and so take 
the sting out of the Home Rulers’ 
taunts. They might begin with 
the Grand Jury laws, which are 
very bad and utterly indefensible. 
Some valuable parts of the present 
system might thus be preserved 
which will besweptaway if the ques- 


LITERARY 


Danish Greeenland, its People and 
ats Products. By Dr. Henry Rink. 


Henry 8. King and Co. London. 
1877. 
Dr. Rink, an acknowledged 


authority on matters relating to 
Greenland, gives us, under this 
title, an exhaustive account of that 
chilly region. Our author, who is 
director of the Royal Greenland 
Board of Trade, and was formerly 
Inspector of South Greenland, has 
evidently had ample opportunities 
for personal acquaintance with the 
land of which he writes; and an 
intimate account of any little- 
known country can never fail to be 
interesting to some class of readers 
among the omnivorous public. 
This volume offers something 
tempting to most minds; it treats 
of the history of Greenland, of its 
language and traditions, of geology 
and mineral products, of plants 
and animals, domestic and wild ; 
chapters are devoted to the confi- 
guration of the country, climate, 
and the limits of perpetual snow, 
and vegetation ; the trade question 
is discussed, as well as the origin 
of the floating ice-berg; there are 
antiquarian and meteorological 
notes, and synopses of the Green- 
land fauna and flora. And all 
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tion is kept open till times change. 
In any case the Irish party is likely 
for some sessions to be a clog on 
the Parliamentary machine. Time 
and good temper may smooth even 
Mr. Parnell’s acerbity. However 
this may be, it is to be hoped that 
no amount of provocation will in- 
duce the House to give him, or any 
of those who act with him, the 
honours of an easy martyrdom. 
The strong can afford to be 
patient. 
R. BacweE.. 


NOTICES. 


these solid matters are made in- 
teresting by a pleasant style, while 
they are diversified by quaint 
accounts of the Eskimo, and the 
pages are full of reality and actual 
experience. Indeed the realism 
becomes pathetic, when our author 
defends Greenland from the impu- 
tation of dulness thus :—‘‘ Nobody 
need be in want of occupation and 
entertainment in Greenland, and 
living there is not much more dull 
than in some very isolated places 
in the mother country.” 

Few people but can recall ‘‘some 
very isolated place’ where stress 
of weather, or perhaps a dutiful 
visit to a relation, has imprisoned 
them for a while: and if their 
imagination can successfully depict 
something ‘‘ not much more dull,” 
how charming will a life-time in 
Greenland appear to them! Ina 
certain delightful place called 
Umanak, the sun is not seen from 
November 7th until February 2nd, 
and ‘‘ when one is confined to the 
narrow rooms, with nothing to vary 
the monotony of the darkness that 
reigns without except the howling 
of the dogs,” even Dr. Rink 
allows that ‘Christmas time is 
exceedingly dull, especially,” as he 
19? 


quaintly adds, ‘‘ to single people! 
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Our author gives us, however, 
some much more cheerful pictures 
than this of lifein Greenland ; and 
the accounts of the natives, some 
of which are by native authors, are 
exceedingly interesting : the wood- 
cuts, also, the drawings for which 
are executed by native and 
untaught artists, are wonderfully 
graphic. It seems, however, that 
the Greenlanders are a plainly 
decaying people. The old aristo- 
eracy of the race was formed by 
the most successful seal-hunters ; 
but now it is considered a more 
elevated position to act as servant 
to a European master: conse- 
quently the true pursuits of the 
Kskimo must by degrees be less 
respected and less excelled in. 
They appear to have an abject 
admiration for Europeans, and it 
is found useless to elevate one of 
themselves to authority. Dr. 
Rink has attempted, at least to 
some extent, to defend the Eskimo 
character from the charges of 
different kinds of vice brought 
against it; for instance, they have 
been much accused of untruth, 
but it appears that some of their 
reputed untruthfulness is of a 
kind paralleled by our own social 
*‘not at home.” 

** Anybody who has travelled in 
Greenland knows the phrase ‘Kam- 
ekangilanga,’ i.e., ‘I have no boots,’ 
by asserting which a man always 
makes his first attempt to escape 
being engaged for a journey which 
he dislikes to undertake. If then a 

air of boots are offered him into the 

argain, he will most likely try to 
back his refusal by referring to the 
critical state of his trousers, and 
80 on.” 

But, notwithstanding some in- 
telligible explanations of this kind, 
the Eskimo fails to appear, except 


in individual instances, as an ele- 


vated personage, and even Dr. 
Rink’s pleasant writing can hardly 
make Greenland seem an attrac- 
tive residence. 
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Mortimer Collins : his Letters and 
Friendships, with some Account of his: 
Life. Edited by Frances Collins. 
Two vols. Sampson Low. 1877. 

A widow, however well disposed, 
is not the best estimator of her 
husband. She has seen him in 
too personal a light to be able 
to give him his due place in the 
clear atmosphere of impartial 
biography. She is apt to over- 
estimate what another might little 
value, and to under-estimate what 
others might prize. If, moreover, 
she has been the partaker of but 
a fractional part of the life of the 
subject of her memoir, it is all the 
more dangerous for her to step in 
as chronicler. Since from internal 
evidencesurely never wife knew less 
of her husband’s past than the com- 
piler of the present volumes, it 
was naturally to be expected that 
the book would turn out to be 
a domestic autobiography of Mrs. 
Collins, with much interesting 
matter connected with her own 
friends, and perhaps some account 
of Mortimer. 

Happily these volumes are a 
little superior to our imaginary 
description.That they have the value 
they possess arises from three 
circumstances. That their com- 
piler, who was for eight years the 
wife of Mortimer Collins, has 
appreciated one side of ‘hhis cha- 
racter, and has depicted it fairly ; 
that a few of the memorial letters 
from old friends are so character- 
istic as to overbalance others that 
have little value ; and finally, that 
it has been impossible, amidst 
carefully collected valentines and 
nonsense-books never meant to be 
printed, altogether to keep out the 
true touches of the inimitable 
Mortimer himself, however few 
and far between these may be. 

As to the style in which the 
memoir is written, it is bald and 
jerky, as a rule, with an occasional 
exception. 
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The Saturday Review remarks: 
** Between Collins’s first marriage 
in 1850, and the death of his wife 
in 1867, we are told scarcely any- 
thing about his career.”” That this 
should be the case under the cir- 
cumstances of a second marriage is 
most natural. With the feeling that 
prompted the omissions we can fully 
sympathise, but as literary critics 
we cannot but allow that it is an 
awkward element in biographic 
writing, and that the wisest course 
for the lady in the present case 
would have been to select some 
impartial person as chronicler. 
The author of course could please 
himself as to whether or not, when 
pressed, he should write doggrel, 
but it is something of a cruelty to 
him now to reproduce it to the 
exclusion of work which would 
have conveyed a better idea of him. 
It is a peculiar and special injury 
to his literary fame that these 
volumes should be what they are ; 
and for this reason, that he had 
long suffered from lack of any one 
at the same time both able and in 
a position to gather up his real 
gems from the innumerable literary 
bye-ways where they had been 
scattered, and so present him to 
the public at his best. To cite the 
Saturday Review once more, we 
fully agree that “too many of 
these letters in rhyme are re- 
printed.” How differently Morti- 
mer Collins wrote when he wrote 
for press, and when he threw off 
an idle valentine to please exigent 
ladies, may be seen S comparing 
stanzas which were meant for 
publication in any periodical of 
position with others written merely 
for home circulation. The fact of 
this difference, which, omitting one 
or two exceptionally beautiful ver- 
sicles, is easily verifiable, is evidence 
of a wrong done to the vanished 
author by bringing forward bushels 
of his private and careless nonsense 
in a book bearing the dignified 
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title of ‘‘ Letters and Friendships.” 
To judge by these volumes, at least 
nine-tenths of the serious friend- 
ships of his life were formed in its. 
last few years, and were for a circle: 
of ladies who found him willing 
to amuse them in his idle hours. 
We laboured under the impres- 
sion that the object of poetry was. 
the communication of the deepest 
intuitions; but we have it sug- 
gested by our lady-editor that a 
good poetic exemplar is a copy of 
verses on white satin, written to 
celebrate a wedding. This might 
be pleasant work fora poet to take: 
up now and again for a friend ; 
but to suggest it as a means. 
whereby ‘millionaires might give 
encouragement to poets” strikes. 
us as advice peculiarly commercial 
and snobbish, which we imagine 
no true poet is at all likely to 
follow. Apropos of such a matter, 
we will quote a sonnet which is not 
to be found in the volumes before 
us, but the authorship of which 
may perhaps be guessed at. 
Rhyming’s a general accomplishment : 
Pert linen drapers scribbling valen- 
tines— 
Young ladies who delight in honied 
lines, 
On rosiest paper, exquisite of scent— 
And writers of sublime advertisement, 
‘Leeming with metaphors on coats 
and blacking, 
Resource of shopkeepers when cus- 
tom’s lacking— 
Theseere our poets now. The Eloquent 
Of Earth are fled. Is there no single 
voice 
From the inner 
sacred land, 
Which, heard as yet where forest- 
winds rejoice, 
May through the toiling commerce- 
throngs expand, 
Witnessing that some have a far 
nobler choice 
Than the vain wealth of the ac- 
quiring hand ? 
The Spectator very properly 
accepts “with some reservation 
the biographer’s judgment” that 


silence of our 
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her husband looked aristocratic, 
.a description which is just what a 
romantic school-girl might be 
expected to give of her earliest 

assion. Mortimer Collins did not 
fook aristocratic in the modern 
sense of the word; he did not 
belong to a class at all. He might 
fairly have been described as 
idiosyncratic, characteristic; nay, 
he was unique in his way. He 
was as little aristocratic as he was 
plebeian. 

We have looked through these 
volumes with no minutely analytic 
eye ; nevertheless, sundry minor im- 
perfections force themselves upon 
the attention. For instance, a refer- 
ence to a proposed collaboration 
between the subject of the memoir 
and Mr. Fred. Locker is made in 
both volumes, and in a slightly 
varied form. In Volume I. it is 
said, ‘‘Mr. Locker liked the notion, 
but did not at the moment feel 
poetical;”” in Volume II., “ Mr. 
Locker seemed to fall in with the 
idea, but Mortimer Collins did not 
live to carry it out.” Again, more 
than a dozen lines referring to the 
novel, ‘‘ Sweet Anne Page,” are to 
be found in both volumes. They 
are, it is true, slightly varied, but 
the variation is due, not to the 
author but to the editor. In one 
we read, ‘‘Sow your wild oats and 
grow the wheat of wealth or the 
glorious grapes of genius.” In 
the other, “Sow your wild oats 
and grow the wheat of wealth on 
the glorious grapes of genius.” 

Some stanzas written by Mor- 
timer Collins to his enly child and 
placed in these volumes, as we 
learn, without communication with 
the recipient, we have been allowed 
to compare with the original in the 
fly-leaf of the book in which it was 
written. The editor’s version is 
full of glaring errors. 

In the original we have— 

‘«* The eternal want of pence 
“That vexes ” poets like a pestilence.’ 
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In the ‘“ Letters and Friendships ” 
the quotation marks are omitted, 
which might lead anyone to 
suppose that the writer had stolen 
the pith of his lines from the well- 
known 

‘* Eternal want of pence 
That vexes public men—” 


whereas his evident intention is to 
quote the phrase with honour. 
Further, the verses are mutilated 
by the omission of their last and 
best line. Finally, to shew how 
much a little poem of only sixteen 
lines can be made to suffer, we 
have only to quote another line 
from it, as given in the work be- 
fore us :— 


‘Upon a couple of two well-known 
books.” 


It need hardly be said that this is 
not what Mortimer Collins wrote. 
About herself, too, the compiler 
of these volumes does not appear 
to be more sure than about her 
husband’s verse. In one place 
she writes: ‘The secretary [a 
name assumed in these volumes 
by Mrs. Frances Collins] was 
proud that her criticism should be 
valued by so clever a man as 
Mortimer Collins, but she always 
reminded him that she was but as 
Molicre’s housekeeper, and, having 
only ordinary intellect, could come 
nearer to the understanding of the 
general public than he himself 
could.” This sentence may be 
reasonably compared with another, 
to the effect that he and she were 
in such complete intellectual sym- 
pathy that “they worked and 
thought together.” Again, she 
speaks of her constant companion- 
ship developing his character ; 
why, the man, by the recorded 
evidence, was forty years old when 
he married her, and had been a 
married man for over seventeen 
years out of the forty. He must 
have been wonderfully plastic for 
a boy of forty, or some of the 
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other sex are marvellous moulders 
of character. 

Another pair of careless errors 
make us feel really sad, for 
occurring as they do in the first 
and last lines of a nine-line stanza 
quoted from “Mr. Carington,” 
they entirely spoil a little _ 
that was one of ow most loved 
ones. We will quote the verse 
correctly :— 

** Helen and I looked out upon the 
west. 

O unimaginable sunset! O 

Soft sky in mystic waves of colour 

drest, 

With great Apollo’s final kiss aglow ! 

O lights that lessen, linger, glisten, 

grow ! 

Almighty Artist, never do I see 

Thy little lightest touch of fire or 

snow, 

Of bird that sings, of blossom upon 

tree, 

Without that inner silent saying : 

I love Thee.” 

Again, some memorial lines are 
quoted as if they had never been: 
printed before, whereas they ap- 
peared at the time in a Berkshire 
paper. This is a trifling error, 
but the lines as originally printed 
were meant for the public; as 
given in these volumes they con- 
tain a line modified to suit a 
private individual to whom they 
were sent. With choice in such a 
matter it would reasonably be 
expected that the lines should be 
reprinted as originally published. 
We might cite other errors in 
dates and minor details, but re- 
frain, remembering that it is a 
lady’s book that we have before 
us. 

We wilkcease our unkind work 
of criticism, which these volumes 
have so readily opened themselves 
to. They contain many a charm- 
ing page, but taken as a whole we 
can only regret that a scholar and 
a poet has been so travestied. 


The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
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By Walter Thornbury. A New 
Edition. Chatto and Windus. 
London. 1877. 


We all like to know all about 
‘our great men,” and very few 
people are above a relish for perso- 
nal details. Thedlove of biography 
which has developed in these 
modern days is perhaps only a 
refined form of the vulgar taste 
for gossip; yet surely we must be 
forgiven for taking a great interest 
in Mr. Thornbury’s very bright 
and pleasant book. Most lovers 
of art who have felt the magic 
which glows from every wall in 
the Turner Gallery, must have- 
wished to know something of the 
personality of the great artist. It 
is difficult to tell whether the man 
whom Mr. Thornbury brings before- 
the reader most pleases or disap- 
points. It is a little disappointing, 
after gazing into that bottomless 
lake Avernus, which is so full of 
enchantment that it is indeed an 
entrance into faery realms; or 
looking long upon that marvellous 
romance, Queen Mab’s Grotto, 
where every touch is full of quaint- 
ness of fancy and unrivalled 
breadth of imagination—it is alittle 
disappointing to find that these 
magical creations proceeded from a 
human being of the same mould as 
other frail mortals. Some spiritual 
existence, burning to bring wisdom 
and beauty from a higher sphere 
to this, might have flung itself 
into the world of colour, and 
expended its desire upon these 
living, glowing productions. <A 
corporeal form can scarcely have 
been needed to produce such spiri- 
tuelle results! But we are soon 
brought down from our fancies by 
finding that all this mystery of 
beauty was wrought by a red- 
faced little man with dirty hands 
and the appearance of a bluff 
sailor ! 

But on the other hand, it is also 
rather pleasant to find such af ec- 
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centric, idiosyncratic, thoroughly 
human individuality behind these 
almost supernatural canvasses. 
‘The artist who was unique in his 
art was also exceedingly odd in 
his life. Mr. Thornbury has very 
«leverly put together the quaint 
picture of Turner’s daily living in 
‘Queen Anne Street: the dingy, 
dirty, ill-kept house; that ex- 
traordinary picture gallery, con- 
taining works which he prized too 
highly to sell to individuals and 
reserved for the nation; some 
thirty thousand proofs of engrav- 
ings; all suffering more or less from 
the state of neglect, dirt, and damp 
in which they were kept. Few 
artists have valued their own 
work so highly or treated it so 
«arelessly, as Turner. It seems as 
though the extraordinary powers 
of production he possessed, and 
the sums of money he 


_ 
realised by his engravings and in 


later years commanded for his pic- 
tures, produced in him an almost 
reckless feeling of power. A man 
who leaves behind him some 
nineteen thousand sketches may 
perhaps be excused if he prefers 
that some one else should under- 
take the labour of arranging them: 
although Mr. Ruskin must have 
needed the help of much Christian 
charity and affection for his old 
friend if he could go through those 
nineteen thousand pieces of paper, 
torn, dirty, folded in four, used 
on both sides, often for the same 
sketch, half being on one side 
and half on the other; and retain 
amiability of temper throughout. 
The same Turner whose touch 
and colouring were supremely deli- 
cate was also thus dirty, untidy, 
careless; the same Turner who 
knew the rapture of supreme 
artistic conception could also 
periodically enjoy a revel in a low 
sailors’ pothouse ; the same Turner 
who was munificently generous 
was capable also of laughable 
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meannesses. The man who has 
left an unparalleled artistic bequest 
to the nation yet could not rest in 
his grave unless certain two pic- 
tures of his own should for ever 
hang next to, and thus be in con- 
stant comparison with, two of 
Claude’s. It is extraordinary, too, 
that a man who could leave 
behind him such a monument as 
the Turner Room in the National 
Gallery, should think it necessary 
to enhance his glory by leaving a 
large sum for a monument in Bt. 
Paul’s Cathedral! 

Mr. Thornbary’s volumes are 
full of anecdotes, which help to 
make up the picture of the man. 
We have a glimpse of the heroic 
side of him in reference to his art, 
as when he speaks of the “ Snow- 
storm” thus :— 

**T did not paint it to be under- 
stood, but I wished to shew what 
such a scene was like. I got the 
sailors to lash me to the mast to 
observe it. I was lashed for four 
hours, and did not expect to escape ; 
but I felt bound to record itif I did.” 

When the critics cried ‘ Soap- 
suds and whitewash,’’ Mr. Turner, 
though with his strange sensitive- 
ness to criticism he was annoyed, 
yet had the consolation of thinking 
that probably none of those gentle- 
men had gone through his expe- 
rience for the purpose of observa- 
tion. 

Many such stories of the descrip- 
tive powers of the critics and their 
vexatious effect upon Turner are 
current among the friends who 
remember him, “ lobster-salad,’’ 
‘‘eggs and spinach,” and various 
extraordinary compounds being 
suggested to the pseudo-critical 
mind by some of Turner’s grandest 
pictures. 

Turner had no great idea of 
his own appearance, whatever 
other vanity he may have been 
guilty of; indeed, he imagined 
that were the public acquainted 
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with his exterior, they would think 
less of his genius. The dislike to 
have his portrait taken seemed to 
produce a desire in others to take 
it, and the queer-looking little 
man was continually sketched. 
The ‘precious portrait”? painted 
by John Linnell was done from 
memory, after sittings afforded 
him by being placed opposite 
‘Turner at successive dinner parties 
at the house of Mr. Daniel. There 
is a sketch in existence also of 
Turner’s father, taken by Linnell 
ata lecture given by Turner, when, 
as we have heard the veteran 
artist describe it, ‘‘the father was 
gazing earnestly down upon the 
son, who was continually getting 
into hopeless fogs over his lecture 
—turning several pages over at 
once and then turning back too 
far.” The delicious anecdote of 
Turner’s daring checkmate of Con- 
stable at the last moment we 
cannot forbear quoting, for it is so 
wonderfully illustrative of the 
artist’s enormous powers and the 
man’s delight in a small triumph 
that it will bear repetition. 

“Tn 1822, when Constable exhibited 
his ‘Opening of Waterloo Bridge,’ it 
was placed in the School of Painting, 
one of the small rooms at Somerset 
House. A sea piece by Turner was 
next to it—a grey picture, beautiful 
and true, but with no positive colour 
in any part of it. Constable’s picture 
seemed as if painted with liquid gold 
and silver, and Turner came several 
times into the room while he was 
heightening, with vermilion and lake, 
the decorations and flags of the City 
barges. Turner stood behind him, 
looking from the ‘ Waterloo’ to his 
own picture, and then putting a round 
daub of red lead, somewhat bigger than 
a shilling, on his own grey sea, went 
away without a word, ‘lhe intensity 
of the red lead—made more vivid by 
the coolness of his picture—made even 
the vermilion and lake of Constable 
to look weak. On Leslie entering the 
room just as Turner had left it—‘ He 
has {been here’, said Constable, 
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‘and fired off a gun.’ . . Turner 
did not come again into the room for 
a day and ahalf; and then, in the last 
moments that were allowed for 
painting, he glazed the scarlet seal he 
had put on his picture, and shaped 
it into a buoy.” 


Altogether, Mr. Thornbury’s 
book is not only a valuable col- 
lection of records of the great, 
erratic genius, but a charming, 
gossipy volume. 





A Handbook to the Public Picture 
Galleries of Europe. By Kate 
Thompson. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 

This little volume, although 
avowedly nothing more than a 
handbook, is one of the most use- 
ful and interesting of its class. 
Miss Thompson having personally 
visited all the great European gal- 
leries and a large proportion of the 
smaller ones, and having made, 
throughout, careful notes to assist 
her own memory, has constituted 
herself an excellent guide, com- 
panion, and friend to the amateur 
art-critic. The opening chapters, 
which give brief sketches of the 
rise and progress of art in Italy, 
Flanders, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Spain, and Holland, with 
chronological tables, embracing the 
dates of birth and death of the 
principal painters of the different 
schools, make the volume ad- 
ditionally valuable to the student, 
as a great deal of information is 
concisely given. 





A Constant Heart. By the Hon. 
Mrs. E. W. Chapman. Henry 8. 
King & Co. London. 

A novel should be a gem well 
worth setting, to be so daintily 
dressed as is ‘‘ A Constant Heart.” 
Binding, paper, print, and all, are 
quite enjoyable, so chaste and 
pretty are they. A volume so 
pleasant to hand and eye tempts 
one further, and luckily we find 
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good writing within. Mrs. Chap- 
man has chosen an old-fashioned 
drama, and tells a tale that has 
been told many a time before; but 
her telling is so quaint, so realistic, 
so witty, that it is a charming 
journey into bygone days which 
we make in her company. 

The central feature of the story 
is the abduction of the heroine; and 
never have the trials and sufferings 
of a young girl, carried against 
her wish from her home by the 
superior physical force of a fast- 
living gentleman and his retainers, 
been described in a more graphic 
and natural style. But besides the 
dramatic interest the novel is worth 
reading for the careful rendering 
of old world people and their 
modes of thought. The heroine’s 
father, who was good-natured 
enough if not bothered, and who 
regarded the sale of a troublesome 
colt, and the marriage of a 
daughter (to the wrong man) as 
equally cheering incidents, for 
‘she would like being married 
very well when she came to it, all 
women did—let the man be what 
he wouid ;”’ and the stern mother, 
who cannot forgive disobedience, 
or the breaking of a promise, are 
equally well drawn. So is the old 
maid, who tries to instil correct 
views into the mind of this young 
lady who objects to marrying a 
man whom she dislikes. Says this 
wise old lady :— 

**You go tochurch, you make your 
promise, and you come home to be a 
good housewife ; and lucky for you if 
you've got aman you can trust. But 
if he’s been stufting your head and 
his with talk and promises to be your 
true love, and the like of that, he’s 
not likely to be that sort of person.” 

There is, perhaps, too much 
theological clear thinking and plain 
speaking on the part of the heroine 
in the early part of the book. 
Though a young lady given to 
thinking for herself, and to read- 
ing novels, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and 
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the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” might not 
believe everything which the par- 
son and her parents expected her 
to, still she would hardly, in the 
time and society in which the 
story is located, have brought out 
such advanced and nineteenth- 
century notions as are now and 
then put into her mouth. 

It is difficult to resist quoting 
Dame Martha, who presides over 
the establishment of the gay 
gentleman that carries off the 
heroine. Her description of the 
last days of this man’s mother—a 
fashionable lady, shut up by her 
husband in his country house, 
when her good looks left her—is 
inimitable. 

** But my lady that was, when first 
she came down, she laid on her paint 
pretty thick. Lord bless you, ‘twas. 
nought but dressing and tiring from 
morning to night. But presently she 
wearied o’ that. There was no soul 
to look at her, but just the priest and 
me, and the servant-folks ; and she 
was a-falling sick, mortal sick, and 
so she began to think she must make 
her sowl, as the Papists callit. And 
she laid by her paint, and took to her 
mass-books. Well, she was trouble 
and sorrow enow to herself, poor 
lady. Somewhiles it seemed as if 
she couldn’t a-bear herself. She'd sit 
just there, Madam, by the window, 
a-biting her finger, till I could ha’ 
laid my life she wasn’t in her right 
wits. First she played at cards, 
picquet, or what not, with the priest. 
Then she took fright o’ that for her- 
salvation. I thought as he would 
ha’ persuaded her not to give way like 
ha 5. » He was for her taking 
things a bit easy, and for the matter 
o’ that, she might ha’ kept her temper 
better, and God Almighty would 
ha’ winked at the cards.” 

‘* Heaven’s not likely, after this 
world I’ve known. ’Tis like nought 
here,” says one of the characters ; 
and these words indicate that Mrs. 
Chapman can touch upon the 
deeper doubts and sorrows of 
humanity, as well as write brightly 
and. amusingly. 





